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Groups  pledge 
to  fight  press 
restrictions 
(See  page  9) 


New  iudging 
rules  proposed 
for  Pulitzers 
(See  page  11) 


community.  In  the  newsroom,  for 
example,  veteran  minority  jour¬ 
nalist  Robert  C.  Maynard  was 
named  editor.  He  went  to  work 
guiding  the  Tribune  and  its  new 
morning  companion,  Eastbay 
TODAY,  in  refreshed  efforts  to 
serve  all  of  the  people. 

The  people  have  recognized 
and  responded  to  these  efforts. 
The  Tribune  and  Eastbay 
today’s  circulation  has  spurted 
from  160,(XX)  to  212,000  in  little 
more  than  18  months. 

More  important,  the  Tribune 
has  contributed  to  a  new  spirit 
which,  coincidentally,  is  bringing 
revitalization  to  many  phases  of 
Eastbay  life. 

The  Berkeley  professor  made 
that  point  in  his  letter  to  the 
editor: 

“A  newspaper  in  a  major  urban 
area  must  serve  a  diverse  set  of 
audiences.  Unfortunately,  that  set 
had  shriveled  for  too  long  a  time. 
Currently,  regardless  of  profes¬ 
sion,  age  or  income  bracket,  the 
Oakland  Tribune  is  beginning  to 
provide  a  common  reference  for 
all  who  live  in  Oakland!’ 


The  city  and  its  newspaper  are 
growing  together  again. 

At  Gannett  we  believe  our 
newspapers,  broadcast  stations 
and  other  information  services 
are  the  lifelines  of  the  community, 
and  they  can  and  must  grow 
together.  Gannett  news  and  infor¬ 
mation  services  work  as  commu¬ 
nity  lifelines  from  San  Rafael  to 
San  Bernardino,  Reno  to  Roches¬ 
ter,  Nashville  to  Niagara  Falls, 
Bellingham  to  Binghamton,  each 
growing  together  with  its  com¬ 
munity  in  its  own  way. 

For  more  information,  write: 
Gannett;  Corporate  Communica¬ 
tions;  Lincoln  Tower,  Rochester, 
N.Y.  14604.  Or  caU  (716)  546-8600. 


GANMEIT 


A  WORLD  OF  DIFFERENT  VOICES 
WHERE  FREEDOM  SPEAKS 


Editors  debate 
regional 
differences 
(See  page  12) 
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“I  want  to  congratulate  you!’ 
wrote  the  Berkeley  professor  to 
the  local  editor,  “on  your  efforts 
to  transform  the  Oakland  Tribune 
into  a  substantial  and  valuable 
newspaper...” 

In  June  of  1979,  the  Oakland 
Tribune  became  a  member  of 
Gannett,  and  its  leaders  set  about 
the  task  of  editing  and  publishing 
a  newspaper  that  truly  reflects  its 
richly  diverse  community. 

The  management  was 
strengthened,  the  news  staff  was 
increased,  the  coverage  was 
expanded  through  new  editions 
and  formats,  and  the  professional 
leadership  was  enriched  to  reflect 
the  population  mix  of  the  Eastbay 


In  this  instance,  the  good  thing 
happens  at  3:30  every 
afternoon  except  Monday  in  San 
Antonio  at  the  Institute  of  Texan 
Cultures.  It's  the  new  multi- 
media  dome  show,  "The 
Picturesque  Years,"  a  unique 
presentation  of  historical 
photographs  from  the  files  of  the 
San  Antonio  Light. 

The  idea  for  "The 
Picturesque  Years"  was  born 
when  The  Light  donated  more 
than  50,000  historic  negatives, 
half  of  which  are  on  glass,  to  the 
Institute  in  commemoration  of 
the  newspaper's  100th  birthday. 
The  Hearst  Foundation  provided 
grants  for  cataloguing  and 
preserving 


the  collection  and  for  producing 
the  show. 

The  28-minute  presentation 
uses  30  screens, 

1600  images,  narration,  sound 
effects,  radio  programs  and 
period  music  in  a  nostalgic  but 
historically  accurate  look  at  the 
years  between  the  two  world 
wars,  one  of  the  more  fascinating 
periods  in  American  life. 

Helping  to  bring  the  city's  past  to 
vivid  life,  stirring  up  the 
memories  of  those  who  lived 
through  the  picturesque  years 
and  imparting  a  sense  of  their 
roots  to  the  younger  generation 
. . .  these  are  some  of  the  good 
things  that  happen  in  The  Light. 


San  Anl^^o  Light 


FIRST  IN  TEXAS  COMMUNITY  SERVICE 


In  New  England, 
throw  away  the 
crying  towel! 


WHEN  YOU  SELL  NEW  ENGLAND,  YOU  CAN  STILL  MOP  UP  ...  In 

contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  country,  sales  prospects  in  New  England  are 
extraordinarily  good,  with  incomes  up,  employment  up,  and  tourism  up, 
and  the  big  summer  resort  season  coming  up  fast. 

INCOMES:  Personal  incomes  have  risen  13.4%  over  the  past  year- 
bettering  those  of  the  rest  of  the  nation,  and  even  exceeding 
New  England’s  12.8%  rise  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

JOBS:  Total  New  England  non-agricultural  employment  is  over  that  of  1980 
by  58,000,  with  non-manufacturing  employment  up  92,500  over  a  year 
ago.  New  England’s  unemployment  has  remained  generally  at  least  a 
percentage  point  below  that  of  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

RETAIL  SALES:  Latest  figures  show  New  England  retail  sales  up  13.4 
index  points  above  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 


Newspapers  sell 
New  England. 


Source:  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Boston 


When  you  advertise  your  products  in  New  England  daily  newspapers, 
you’re  buying  high  coverage  in  a  region  where  per-household  retail  sales 
are  far  above  the  rest  of  the  country. 


Smart  marketing  starts  with  New  England  daily  newspapers 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 
Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 
Portland  Express  (E) 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Manchester  Union  Leader  (AD) 
Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 

New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (S) 


VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E&S) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M&S) 

Rutland  Herald  (M&S) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (AD) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Boston  Herald  American  (M) 

Boston  Herald  American  (S) 
Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 
The  Daily  Transcript  (Dedham)  (E) 
Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S) 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (M) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 
Springfield  Union  (M) 

Springfield  Republican  (S) 

The  News  Tribune  (Waltham)  (E) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 
Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Meriden  Record-Journal  (M) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Nonwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 
Torrington  Register  (E) 
Waterbury  American  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


28- 29 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  annual  meeting,  Ridpath  Hotel, 

Spokane,  Wash. 

29- 30— Pa.  Press  Conference,  PNPA  &  PSNE,  Marriott  Inn, 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

29-30 — Alaska  Journalism  Week,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Anchorage. 
29-31 — National  Cable  Television  Convention,  Los  Angeles  Con¬ 
vention  Center. 

JUNE 

3- 7 — International  Society  of  Weekly  Newspaper  Editors  annual  con¬ 

ference.  Lorado  Taft  Field  Campus,  Northern  Illinois  Univer¬ 
sity,  Oregon.  III. 

4- 6 — N.Y.  State  Dailies  Advertising  Managers  Bureau,  Pine  Tree 

Point  Club,  Alexandria  Bay,  N.Y. 

5- 7 — Central  Missouri  Press,  Kirkwood  Lodge.  Osage  Beach,  Fla. 

6- 7 — UPl  of  Louisiana,  annual  convention.  Royal  Sonesta  Hotel, 

New  Orleans. 

6-10 — ANPA/RI  production  management  conference,  Con¬ 

vention  Center,  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

6-10 — American  Advertising  Federation,  Washington,  D.C. 

9 — N.  J.  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Squires  Pub,  Long  Branch. 
14-17 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association,  Royal  York 
Hotel,  Toronto. 

14-18 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers 
Hyatt  Regency,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

21-23 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Asso¬ 
ciation  summer  meeting,  Ramada  Inn,  Mystic,  Conn. 

21-23 — Public  Relations  Society  of  America,  Washington  National 
Conference,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

25- 27 — Texas  Press  Association,  Hyatt  Regency,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

26- 27 — Investigative  Reporters  &  Editors  national  conference. 

Holiday  Inn-Embarcadero,  San  Diego.  Calif. 

28-July  1 — Calif.  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  56th 
annual  sales  conference.  Rancho  Bernardo  Inn,  San  Diego. 

JULY 

9- 11 — Tenn.  Press  Association.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

12-16 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association  sales  con¬ 
ference,  Diplomat  Hotel,  Hollywood,  Fla. 

16-18 — Arkansas  Press  Association  summer  convention.  Hot 
Springs,  Ark. 

16-18 — Ohio  League  of  Home  Dailies.  King's  Island,  Cincinnati. 

23- 26 — North  Carolina  Press  Association  annual  convention, 

Pinehurst,  N.C. 

24- 26 — Alabama  Press  Association  summer  convention.  Gulf 

Shores,  Ala. 

AUGUST 

10- 14— Newspaper  Advertisng  Co-Op  Network,  Four-Seasons  Inn 

Toronto,  Can. 

20-23— National  Association  of  Black  Journalists.  Galt  House 
Hotel,  Louisville,  Ky, 

23-25— N.  Y.  State  Publishers  Assn.,  Gideon  Putnam,  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.Y. 

24-28-123rd  International  Typographical  Union  convention,  Shera¬ 
ton  Montreal  Hotel,  Montreal 

SEPTEMBER 

11- 12 — New  York  State  Newspaper  Production  Conference.  Shera- 

ton-Canadaigua  Inn.  Canadaigua,  N.Y. 

1 5-1 6 — New  York  State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Hyatt 
Regency,  Dearborn,  Mich. 

20-22 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Hyatt 
Regency.  Dearborn,  Mich. 

20-23 — WCAA-Western  Classified  Advertising  Association.  Red 

Lion  Motor  Inn,  Sacramento,  Calif. 
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THERE 
STILUS 
ROOM  FOR 
BUTTERFLIES 


If  you  haven’t  been  to  Flori¬ 
da’s  Suncoast  in  the  past  ten  years, 
you  won’t  recognize  the  place! 

It’s  grown  up,  gained  new 
energy,  new  prosperity! 

St.  Petersburg-lampa  added 
almost  half  a  million  residents  dur¬ 
ing  the  1970’s,  according  to  the 
1980  census.  That’s  more  than  any 
other  metro  area  in  Florida  and 
more  than  all  but  five  other  metro 
areas  in  America.  Only  three  metro 
areas  in  the  nation  added  more 
housing  units. 

More  than  half  the  adult 
population  of  Pinellas  County 
(St.  Petersburg)  immigrated  in 
the  past  decade.  One  in  five  resi¬ 
dents  moved  to  Pinellas  in  the 
past  two  years.  As  groups,  new¬ 
comers  are  younger  and  better 
educated  than  long-time  residents. 

Some  things  haven’t 
changed,  however.  There  still  is 
room  for  butterflies  and  the  pleas¬ 
ant  life  that  brings  people  to 
Florida.  Sunsets  over  the  Gulf  still 
strike  awe  in  passers-by.  Mullet 
jump  and  porpoises  roll  off  many  a 
backyard  seawall. 

And  The  St.  Petersburg  Times 
and  Evening  Independent  continue 
to  earn  the  respect  of  readers  and 
advertisers.  Whether  newcomer  or 
old-timer,  more  than  four  in  five 
Pinellas  residents  read  The  Times 
regularly.  Little  wonder,  is  it,  that 
no  other  advertising  medium 
serves  the  market  so  well? 


^t.  pptprsburn  (FiiiiPs 
&  Evening  Independent 


Hoberset  offiset  news  ink 

niakes  onr  advertisers  lo(4UiBat~ 

and  that  makesnsImAc  giei£ 


Our  newspaper  looks  great  only  when  we  use  the 
highest  quality  offset  news  ink.  That’s  why  we  use 
Hubersetjlt  not  only  looks  great,  it  also  gives  us 
increasec^conomy  with  less  paper  waste,  increased 
mileage  and  no  lost  press  time  due  to  ink  problems. 
Huberset  j)as|)een  specially  designed  to  give  us  the 
quickest  ^arf  ups  and  trouble  free  runs  every  time. 


Our  advertisers  expect  a  high  quality  product  from 
us.  And  with  Huberset  we  know  we  can  meet  the 
demand  every  time! 

When  you  match  Huberset’s  quality  and  consistency 
with  Huber’s  dependable  delivery  and  highly  skilled 
service  people,  you  have  all  the  reasons  why — Huberset 
is  the  smart  choice! 


After  the 
big  show  at 
ANPA/RI  .  .  . 
back  up  your 
equipment 
sales  story  in 
the  magazine 
that  follows 
them  home 

Wrap  up  more 
convention  business 
with  advertising  in 
E&P’s  ANPA/RI  Post- 
Conference  Issue 
.  .  .  published 


JUNE  13th 


Space  reservation  deadline:  June  1 
Advertising  copy  deadline:  June  3 
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Writing  Guide  by  Ethel  Grodzins  Romm 


Fine  Distinctions, 
the  writer’s  edge  no.  i  o 

In  today’s  market,  an  easy  familiarity  with  correct  and  appro¬ 
priate  usage,  once  taken  for  granted,  sets  a  writer  apart.  Suppose 
you  are  looking  for  a  writing  job.  Why  might  the  Hiring  and  Fir¬ 
ing  Editor  choose  you  rather  than  one  of  the  other  57  applying? 
Here’s  a  possible  edge: 

Assume  that  your  clips  show  you  write  crisp,  plain  English. 
They  reveal  you  to  be  curious,  perceptive  and  informed;  you 
must  be  asking  plenty  of  good  questions  because  you  go  wide  and 
deep.  And  there,  at  the  top  of  one  story  -  what  a  find!  You  have 
put  commas  around  a  which  clause,  and  in  the  next  paragraph  - 
can  it  be  ?  -  “There  are  fewer  dollars  in  circulation  and  /ess  money 
is  being  saved,  so  that  the  economists  have  inferred  .  .  .’’ 

You  will  be  hired.  After  testing  you  to  make  certain  your  own 
good  habits  -  not  some  superior  copy  editor’s  -  formed  these 
pearls,  you’ll  get  the  job.  I  do  not  exaggerate  much.  From  Kauai 
to  Kennebunk,  editors  are  weeping  over  the  low  quality  of  the 
writing  they  see. 

Consider  the  subtle  difference  between  imply  and  infer.  They 
are  not  synonyms.  Imply  means  to  hint;  infer,  to  draw  a  conclu¬ 
sion.  “Speakers  and  writers  imply  by  the  words  they  use.  Listen¬ 
ers  or  readers  infer  from  the  words  others  use.”  (Joint  AP-UPI 
Stylebook.) 

Writers  not  aware  of  the  difference  do  not  make  this  distinc¬ 
tion.  As  with  every  usage  question,  they  can  open  up  countless 
dictionaries  to  defend  themselves.  But  for  journalists,  dictionar¬ 
ies  are  the  wrong  authorities.  The  right  ones  are  newsroom  style- 
books.  My  stuff  wasn’t  printed  unless  I  used  less  only  with  un¬ 
countable  nouns  (less  money)  and  fewer  only  with  countable 
nouns  (fewer dollars).  A  truly  tiny  distinction,  that  one,  but  in  the 
stylebook:  holy  writ. 

The  blurring  of  such  small  differences  is  not  likely  to  cause  the 
collapse  of  Western  civilization.  Modem  writers  manage  without 
much  of  Chaucer’s  robust  vocabulary  and  will  manage  if  ever  in¬ 
fer  =  imply,  less  =  fewer,  affect  =  effect,  figurative  =  literal, 
that  =  which.  The  distinctions  now  held  to  be  important  in  large- 
paper  newsrooms  should  be  made  by  green  journalists  first  on  the 
ground  of  simple  survival.  Those  who  master  the  fine  points  of 
language  (admiration  comes  soon  after  mastery)  will  do  better  in 
the  working  writers’  world  because  paying  attention  to  these 
niceties  suggests  attention  to  everything  else. 

If  you  are  a  greenhorn,  go  to  the  usage  book  reigning  in  your 
newsroom  or  school.  Perhaps  begin  with  that  and  which  as  rela¬ 
tive  pronouns.  The  AP-UPI  stylebook  says  flat  out,  “Use  which 
in  introducing  a  parenthetical  clause.”  This  clause  can  be 
dropped  without  changing  the  sense  of  the  sentence.  I  eat  Monte 
Crispos,  which  contain  vitamins.  (When  the  same  clause  cannot 
be  dropped,  it  is  restrictive,  and  that  is  the  preferred  start:  I  eat 
only  cereals  that  contain  vitamins.) 

Another  word  for  parenthetical  is  non-restrictive.  The  New 
York  Times  Manual  of  Style  and  Usage  orders,  “In  non-restric- 
tive  clauses,  which  is  mandatory.”  If  ever  you  intend  to  have 
your  clips  perused  by  AP,  UPI  or  the  NYT,  enough  said. 

•  Rule  to  remember:  Which  introduces  the  extra  clause, 
which  takes  extra  commas. 
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ju^gmentoThis  peccs  or  (aw) 
t^dic-Utv  of Ae*lani. 


MAGNA  CARTA,  CLAUSE  39, 
CHARTER  OF  1215  A.D. 


Magna  Carta,  the  Great  Charter  of 
English  liberties  granted  by  King  John 
in  1215,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
documents  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  It  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  personal  liberty, 
played  a  key  role  in  the  re¬ 
form  of  law  and  justice  —  and 
influenced  all  generations  to 
come.  In  fact,  many  of  the 
ideas  and  even  phrases  in  our 
national  and  state  constitu¬ 
tions  are  directly  traceable  to 
this  historic  document. 

Today,  almost  765  years  after  the 
Magna  Carta,  the  world  is  still  con¬ 
cerned  with  its  basic  issues  —  personal 
freedom  and  freedom  of  expression. 
Here,  these  freedoms  depend  on  our 
Constitution’s  First  Amendment  — 


and  on  you  in  the  newspaper 
publishing  industry  who  exercise 
its  guarantee. 

Having  been  an 
integral  part  of  your 
industry  for  almost  100 
years,  we’re  aware  of  your 
demanding  and  irreplace¬ 
able  role  in  this  endeavor. 

That’s  one  reason  why 
our  interest  in  newspapering 
does  not  end  with  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  press  systems.  It 
extends  to  every  facet  of  the  news¬ 
paper  business:  Your  challenges,  your 
goals,  your  many  achievements  and 
your  problems. 

Graphic  Systems  Division, 
Rockwell  International,  3100  South 
Central  Avenue,  Chicago  IL  60650. 


»hdl  moltr  no  lou>  rr~ 
sprctjiu  on  e$tal>li$hmnii 
^  rrli$im  or  prohibitini) 
fvmisf  dirrrof : 


_ riqht  of  tfir  proplr 

pnxro^  toWrinMeiini 
lo  prtitioR  Air 

a  rrAreu  j^^-inxRKrs. 


We  re  concerned.  We  re  nockwell-Goss. 


^1^  Rockwell 

International 

...where  science  gets  down  to  business 


An  illumination  by  Sol  Nodel,  commissioned  by  Peters,  Grijfin,  Woodward.  Inc.,  and  reprinted  with  their  permission. 
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Declaration  of  Talloires 

For  the  first  time  representatives  of  news  media  in  the  free 
world  have  gathered  at  an  historic  session  and  agreed  on  a 
declaration  of  principles  governing  their  pursuit  of  press 
freedom  and  their  opposition  to  the  efforts  within  UNESCO 
to  create  a  “New  World  Information  Order”  with  all  the  res¬ 
traints  to  freedom  it  implies. 

The  “Declaration  of  Talloires,”  reproduced  in  this  issue, 
marks  a  turning  point  in  what  has  been  up  to  now  a  one-sided 
battle  within  UNESCO  to  erect  barriers  to  press  freedom 
within  Third  World  nations.  We  say  “one-sided”  because  the 
UNESCO  Secretariat  in  Paris  has  been  blatant  in  trying  to 
perpetuate  the  Soviet  version  of  press  freedom  rather  than 
remaining  impartial  and  unbiased,  as  it  should  have. 

Up  until  now,  representatives  of  media  in  the  free  world 
have  been  unorganized  and  inept  in  their  efforts  to  counter 
efforts  in  UNESCO  to  license  journalists,  restrict  access  to 
sources,  permit  censorship,  etc.  Now  they  have  a  consensus 
and  a  clearly-enunciated  Declaration  on  which  they  all 
stand. 

Now  the  free  press  of  the  Western  world  is  on  the  offensive 
instead  of  the  defensive.  Broadcast  and  print  media,  as  well 
as  the  major  news  services,  have  been  maligned  in  interna¬ 
tional  meetings.  That  should  end. 

The  “Declaration  of  Talloires”  is  honest  and  outspoken.  It 
contains  a  lot  that  will  appeal  to  many  in  the  Third  World  who 
were  being  intrigued  by  the  spokesmen  for  the  “New  World 
Information  Order”  because  the  spokesmen  for  the  free 
world  were  disorganized. 

No  longer!  A  pledge  to  uphold  press  freedom  as  a  basic 
human  right  is  consistent  with  many  United  Nations  dec¬ 
larations  and  covenants  and  must  have  an  appeal  to  people 
everywhere  who  believe  the  state  exists  for  the  individual 
and  has  a  duty  to  uphold  those  rights. 


Distribution  problem 

Researchers  seem  to  agree  that  problems  of  distribution 
rather  than  deficiencies  of  content  are  responsible  for  static 
newspaper  circulation  figures.  Surveys  show  that  newspap¬ 
ers  gaining  in  circulation  and  those  which  have  failed  to  gain 
exhibit  no  visible  difference  in  philosophy  or  editorial  prac¬ 
tices. 

So,  in  addition  to  improving  distribution  and  making  the 
newspaper  more  accessible  to  buyers  (notably  in  multiple 
housing  developments)  publishers  might  take  a  look  at  how 
they  promote  single  copy  and  home  delivery  sales. 

More  and  more  of  them  are  using  other  media — that  is, 
radio  and  television  advertising  to  sell  the  newspaper.  How 
many  of  them  are  using  their  own  product  efficiently? 

Broadcasters  spend  in  excess  of  $85  million  a  year  for  news¬ 
paper  space  to  attract  viewers.  That  is  a  tremendous  testimo¬ 
nial  to  the  sales  effectiveness  of  newspaper  advertising.  How 
many  publishers  use  their  own  pages  adequately  to  sell,  re¬ 
sell,  and  promote  their  own  product? 
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Q  &  A  on  the  issue 
of  telecommunications 


To  help  publishers  understand  the 
technological,  marketing  and  gov¬ 
ernmental  developments  and  issues 
afTecting  telecommunications,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
assembled  a  series  of  questions  and 
answers  that  frequently  arise  in  discus¬ 
sions: 

Q.  Why  should  the  public  be  concerned 
by  telephone  company  involvement  in 
electronic  information  services? 

A.  The  American  public  long  has  been 
best  served  by  a  broad  diversity  in  its 
sources  of  information.  This  history  of 
diversity,  which  has  been  strengthened 
with  each  advance  in  technology  such  as 
the  development  of  radio,  television  and, 
more  recently,  cable  television,  has  con¬ 
sistently  been  promoted  by  the  Congress 
and  the  courts. 

The  United  States  today  is  on  the  brink 
of  a  technological  revolution  which  may 
alter  dramatically  the  way  the  American 
public  obtains  information.  The  converg¬ 
ence  of  telecommunications  and  compu¬ 
ter  technologies  will  help  make  it  possible 
for  every  home  and  business  to  be  con¬ 
nected  with  a  variety  of  electronic,  com¬ 
puter-based  information  services.  It  is 
important  that  public  policy  addressing 
these  technologies  provides  an  environ¬ 
ment  which  will  foster  diversity  through 
full  and  fair  competition  among  informa¬ 
tion  providers.  It  is  equally  important  for 
this  public  policy  not  to  create  an  en¬ 
vironment  which  would  achieve  the 
opposite  result  of  concentration  of  in¬ 
formation  sources. 

For  the  foreseeable  future,  the  primary 
link  which  will  determine  the  emergence 
of  this  new,  interactive  information 
medium  will  be  the  telephone  lines  which 
connect  virtually  every  home  and  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  country.  These  lines  are  own¬ 
ed  and  maintained  by  the  nation’s  tele¬ 
phone  companies  under  the  protective 
wing  of  government-granted  and  reg¬ 
ulated  monopolies.  Of  all  the  potential 
information  sources,  it  is  only  the  tele¬ 
phone  companies  which  have  the  distinct 
competitive  advantage  of  vertical  integra¬ 
tion  in  the  markets  where  they  also  pro¬ 
vide  monopoly  local  transmission  facili¬ 
ties. 

If  public  policy  favoring  diversity  of 
information  sources  is  to  be  served  con¬ 
sistently,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
this  new  medium  of  electronic  informa¬ 
tion  services  be  permitted  to  develop  in  a 
fully  competitive  marketplace.  That  mar¬ 
ketplace  will  only  be  competitive  if  no 
potential  entrant  begins  with  an  immedi¬ 
ate  and  significant  competitive  advantage 
or  opportunity  for  anti-competitive 
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activity. 

Telephone  companies  can  and  should 
provide  the  access  and  network  transmis¬ 
sion  facilities  which  will  be  used  for  deliv¬ 
ery  of  electronic  information  services.  In¬ 
creased  and  more  effective  utilization  of 
existing  transmission  facilities,  which 
should  result  from  the  development  of 
this  new  information  medium,  will  pro¬ 
vide  telephone  companies  with  a  greater 
return  on  their  investments,  thus  en¬ 
couraging  development  and  improved 
efficiency  of  the  telecommunications  net¬ 
works,  which  will,  in  turn,  benefit  our 
nation  as  a  whole. 

Telephone  companies  may  become  an 
information  source  in  those  markets  in 
which  they  do  not  have  monopoly  control 
over  transmission  facilities.  Similarly, 
telephone  companies  may  make  use  of 
non-telephone  technologies  to  provide  in¬ 
formation  to  the  public.  But  telephone 
companies  should  be  excluded  from  pro¬ 
viding,  controlling  or  retaining  any  prop¬ 
rietary  interest  in  the  information  which 
is  transmitted  over  their  own,  local 
monopoly  facilities. 

Q.  Are  newspapers  and  others  afraid  of 
competition? 

A.  No.  Competition  and  the  concept  of 
a  free  marketplace  are  the  reasons  for  the 
great  diversity  of  information  sources 
available  to  the  American  public  today. 
Newspapers,  for  example,  have  de¬ 
veloped  a  highly  competitive  environ¬ 
ment  that  extends  from  print  to  broadcast 
media. 

In  the  years  ahead,  newspapers  expect 
this  competition  to  be  even  greater,  with 
an  even  wider  variety  of  entities  provid¬ 
ing  information  over  this  new  electronic 
medium.  Many  entities  already  providing 
information  to  the  public  in  print  and  via 
broadcast  will  deliver  their  information  to 
consumers  over  telephone  lines.  These 


new  market  entrants  will  join  a  growing 
number  of  entrepreneurs  who  currently 
offer  data  bases  to  commercial  users  and 
to  individual  consumers.  And,  because 
the  cost  of  entry  into  this  business  is 
much  less  than  the  cost  of  entry  into  com¬ 
munications  media  like  newspapers  or 
broadcasting,  there  will  emerge  many 
new  sources  of  information  services. 

Rather  than  fearing  competition,  news¬ 
papers  and  others  are  seeking  to  foster 
competition  by  the  adoption  of  a  public 
policy  which  would  exclude  from  the 
market  the  only  potential  information 
provider  which  would  have  both  the 
means  and  the  opportunity  to  restrict 
competition  by  other  information  ser¬ 
vices. 

Q.  How  does  monopoly  control  of  the 
transmission  network  provide  the  tele¬ 
phone  company  with  the  means  or  the 
opportunity  to  obtain  a  competitive 
advantage,  especially  if  the  electronic  in¬ 
formation  service  must  be  offered 
through  a  “fully  separated  subsidiary”? 
A.  The  concept  of  a  “separate  subsidi¬ 
ary,”  while  pervasive  in  FCC  decision¬ 
making  and  in  congressional  bills  in  the 
communications  field,  is  really  a  contra¬ 
diction  in  terms.  A  company  cannot  have 
a  wholly-owned  subsidiary  which,  in  any 
real  sense  of  the  word,  is  “separate” 
from  its  parent.  Even  proponents  of  this 
approach  admit  that  these  subsidiaries 
are  merely  accounting  mechanisms. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  goal  of 
the  current  federal  antitrust  suit  against 
AT&T  is  to  separate  all  of  the  regulated 
components  of  the  enterprise  from  the 
unregulated  components  through  divesti¬ 
ture,  thus  creating  two  or  more  “clearly 
independent”  corporations.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  has  noted  that  no  subsidi¬ 
ary  arrangement  is  adequate  to  protect 
the  public  from  the  unavoidable  incen¬ 
tives  of  affiliated  corporations  to  favor 
one  another. 

Even  without  any  anti-competitive 
misconduct  by  AT&T,  the  “separate  sub¬ 
sidiary”  approach  to  allowing  AT&T  to 
become  an  information  provider  estab¬ 
lishes  a  market  structure  which  gives 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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John  S.  Pittman 

Vice  President  and  Executive  Editor 
The  News  &  Piedmont 
Greenville,  S.C. 

“Our  afternoon  newspaper  was  ‘anemic’;  too  many  watered- 
down  leftovers  from  the  major  wire  services’  morning  cycle. 
Because  it  is  exclusive  to  our  afternoon  paper,  NYTNS  copy  often 
stands  up  all  day.  Our  editors  generally  feel  the  copy  is  better 
written  than  the  wire  service  version  from  either  news  cvcie.” 
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New  Jersey^  got  it  all 


The  Garden  State  Arts  Center,  an  open¬ 
sided  amphitheater  designed  by  Edward 
Durell  Stone,  is  thronged  nightly  with  as 
many  as  10,000  people,  seated  inside  and 
on  the  lush,  rolling  green.  After  the  Star- 
studded  summer  programs.  New  Jerseyans 
flock  to  Symphony  Hall,  home  of  the  inter- 
nationally-known  New  Jersey  Symphony,  the 
Garden  State  Ballet  and  the  Opera  Theater. 
New  Jerseys  alive  with  the  performing  arts... 


And  The  Star-Ledger  delivers  it  to 

341,000  affluent 
daity  readers 

In  the  Greater  New  Jersey  market, 
more  people  in  households  with 
incomes  of  $25,000  -I-  read  The 
Star-Ledger  than  the  New  York 
News  and  New  York  Times 
combined. 

Compare  $25,000 -h  daily 
readership: 

The  Star-Ledger  341,000 

New  York  News  116,000 

New  York  Times  147,000 

If  you  want  sales  performance  in 
New  Jersey,  you  need  New  Jerseys 
largest  newspaper,  The  Star-Ledger. 

To  get  the  facts  about  the  Greater 
New  Jersey  Market,  send  for  our 
free  “10  facts”  book  today! 


New  Jersey^  Largest  Daily  and  Sunday  Newspaper 
Total  Circulation;  406,728  daily-566,152  Sunday 
Star-Ledger  Plaza,  Newark,  NJ.  07101  (201)  877-4214 

A  Newhouse  Newspaper 


The  Star-Ledger’s  New  Jersey 
A  World  Apart 

Original  oil  painting  of  the  Garden  State  Arts 
Center  by  New  Jersey  artist  Jim  Woodend,  for 
The  Star-Ledger. 


Source:  The  Scarborough  Report  1980,  GNJM  6  County-Morris,  Essex,  Union,  Middlesex,  Somerset.  Monmouth. 
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Free  news  groups  pledge 
to  fight  UNESCO  curbs 


By  Julius  B.  Humi 

Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher 

In  an  historic  meeting  at  the  French 
Alpine  village  of  Talloires,  news  media 
leaders  from  24  countries  called  for  an 
end  to  UNESCO  attempts  to  regulate  the 
flow  of  news,  and  pledged  concerted  ac¬ 
tion  to  uphold  press  freedom  around  the 
world. 

“We  believe  the  time  has  come  within 
UNESCO  and  other  international  gov¬ 
ernmental  bodies  to  abandon  attempts  to 
regulate  news  content  and  to  formulate 
rules  for  the  press,”  the  news  executives 
said  in  a  strongly  worded  declaration  at 
the  end  of  the  May  15-17  Voices  of  Free¬ 
dom  Conference. 

The  meeting  was  organized  by  the 
Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy  at 
Tufts  University  in  Massachusetts  and 
the  World  Press  Freedom  Committee. 
Attended  by  nearly  100  senior  executives 
from  news  services,  newspapers  and 

(Julius  B.  Humi  is  senior  vicepresident 
for  United  Press  International,  based  in 
London.) 


broadcasting  organizations  from  through¬ 
out  the  world,  it  was  the  biggest  gathering 
of  its  kind  since  the  issue  was  first  raised 
during  the  1976  UNESCO  General  Con¬ 
ference  in  Nairobi. 

In  the  1 ,500-word  Declaration  of  Tal¬ 
loires,  the  delegates  said: 

“We  are  deeply  concerned  by  a  grow¬ 
ing  tendency  in  many  countries  and  in 
international  bodies  to  put  government 
interests  above  those  of  the  individual, 
particularly  in  regards  to-information.  We 
believe  that  the  state  exists  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  has  a  duty  to  uphold  individual 
rights.  We  believe  that  the  ultimate  de¬ 
finition  of  a  free  press  lies  not  in  actions  of 
governments  or  international  bodies,  but 
rather  in  the  professionalism,  vigor  and 
courage  of  individual  journalists. 

“Press  freedom  is  a  basic  human  right. 
We  pledge  ourselves  to  concerted  action 
to  uphold  this  right.” 

During  the  meeting  the  delegates  came 
face  to  face  with  UNESCO  Director 
General  Amadou-Mahtar  M’Bow  who 
staunchly  defended  the  agency’s  posi¬ 
tion,  then  pointedly  refused  to  answer  a 
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series  of  questions  from  one  participant. 

Delivering  a  brief  address  in  English  at 
a  luncheon,  the  French-speaking  M'Bow 
contended  that  improved  communica¬ 
tions  and  a  more  balanced  flow  of  in¬ 
formation  was  the  goal  of  UNESCO,  and 
that  the  Western  media  has  distorted  the 
issue. 

“UNESCO  has  never  said  that  all  in¬ 
formation  media  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
governments,”  he  said. 

When  Rosemary  Righter,  a  correspon¬ 
dent  for  the  Sunday  Times  of  London, 
asked  him  to  explain  what  she  contended 
were  inconsistencies  in  his  position  in  the 
controversy,  M’Bow  bristled  and  icily 
told  her  in  French  she  was  being  “true  to 
your  habit  of  quoting  people  incom¬ 
pletely. 

“You  have  quoted  me  out  of  context.  If 
you  wish  to  talk  over  things  calmly,  I  will 
do  so,”  he  said,  but  then  turned  to  other 
questions. 

In  response  to  a  question  from  Harold 
Andersen,  president  of  the  Omaha 
(Nebr.)  World-Herald  and  chairman  of 
the  World  Press  Freedom  Committee, 
M’Bow  conceded  that  some  countries 
were  advocating  the  “New  World  In¬ 
formation  Order”  but  did  not  have  a  free 
press  themselves. 

The  declaration  also: 

(Continued  on  page  10) 


Text  of  Declaration  of  Talloires 


(Text  of  the  Declaration  of  Talloires,  adopted  by  leaders 
of  independent  news  gathering  organizations  from  24 
countries  at  the  conclusion  of  the  a  meeting  in  Talloires 
May  15—17.) 

We  journalists  from  many  parts  of  the  world —  repor¬ 
ters,  editors,  photographers,  publishers  and  broadcasters — 
linked  by  our  mutual  dedication  to  a  free  press. 

Meeting  in  Talloires,  France,  from  May  15  to  17,  1981, 
to  consider  means  of  improving  the  free  flow  of  informa¬ 
tion  worldwide,  and  to  demonstrate  our  resolve  to  resist 
any  encroachment  on  this  free  flow. 

Determined  to  uphold  the  objectives  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  which  in  its  Article  19 
states,  “everyone  has  the  right  to  freedom  of  opinion  and 
expression;  this  right  includes  freedom  to  hold  opinions 
without  interference  and  to  seek,  receive  and  impart  in¬ 
formation  and  ideas  through  any  media  regardless  of  fron¬ 
tiers,” 

Mindful  of  the  commitment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Orga¬ 
nization  to  “promote  the  free  flow  of  ideas  by  word  and 
image.” 

Conscious  also  that  we  share  a  common  faith,  as  stated 
in  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations,  “in  the  dignity  and 
worth  of  the  human  person,  in  the  equal  rights  of  men  and 
women,  and  of  nations  large  and  small,” 


Recalling  moreover  that  the  signatories  of  the  final  act 
of  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe 
concluded  in  1975  in  Helsinki,  Finland,  pledged  them¬ 
selves  to  foster  “freer  flow  and  wider  dissemination  of  in¬ 
formation  of  all  kinds,  to  encourage  cooperation  in  the 
field  of  information  and  the  exchange  of  information  with 
other  countries,  and  to  improve  conditions  under  which 
journalists  from  one  participating  state  exercise  their  pro¬ 
fession  in  another  participating  state”  and  expressed  their 
intention  in  particular  to  support  “the  improvement  of  the 
circulation  of,  access  to,  and  exchange  of  information,” 
Declare  that: 

(1)  We  affirm  our  commitment  to  these  principles  and 
call  upon  all  international  bodies  and  nations  to  adhere 
faithfully  to  them. 

(2)  We  believe  that  the  free  flow  of  information  and  ideas 
is  essential  for  mutual  understanding  and  world  peace.  We 
consider  restraints  on  the  movement  of  news  and  informa¬ 
tion  to  be  contrary  to  the  interests  of  international  under¬ 
standing,  in  violation  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Hu¬ 
man  Rights,  the  constitution  of  Unesco,  and  the  final  act 
of  Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe; 
and  inconsistent  with  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

(3)  We  support  the  universal  human  right  to  be  fully  in¬ 
formed,  which  right  requires  the  free  circulation  of  news 

(Continued  on  page  15) 
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Talloires 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


— Called  for  elimination  of  censorship 
and  other  forms  of  arbitrary  control  of 
information  and  opinion. 

— Reaffirmed  the  right  of  journalists  to 
have  access  to  diverse  sources  of  news 
and  opinion,  official  or  unofficial,  without 
restriction. 

— Rejected  any  international  code  of 
journalistic  ethics. 

— Rejected  any  special  protection  or 
special  status  for  the  “protection”  of 
journalists. 

— Rejected  the  licensing  of  journalists 
by  national  or  international  bodies. 

— Reaffirmed  that  there  be  no  restric¬ 
tion  on  any  person’s  freedom  to  practice 
journalism. 

During  the  debate  at  the  12th  century 
abbey  that  serves  as  an  overseas  campus 
for  Tufts,  K.  Prescott  Low,  publisher  of 
the  Patriot-Ledger,  Quincy,  Mass.,  who 
was  representing  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  called  for 
“cohesive,  collective  efforts  for  the  press 
to  make  its  view  better  heard.” 

Murray  Gait,  editor  of  the  Washington 
Star,  sought  to  add  language  to  the  dec¬ 
laration  urging  governments  to  withdraw 
from  UNESCO  if  the  world  body  persists 
in  its  efforts  on  the  subject.  There  was 
disagreement  on  the  language  and  on 
whether  the  journalistic  body  should  take 
the  stand,  and  the  language  was  shelved. 

Arch  Madsen,  chairman  of  the  Bonne¬ 
ville  Broadcasting  Corp.  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters  of 
the  United  States,  said  U.S.  broadcasters 
had  been  slow  to  rally  behind  the  Western 
media’s  position,  but  he  predicted  there 
was  a  increasing  awareness  by  the  NAB. 
He  predicted  the  broadcast  industry  was 
now  prepared  to  become  more  actively 
involved.  He  also  called  for  stronger  U.S. 
government  representation  in  UNESCO 
to  head  off  the  press  restrictions. 

Summarizing  the  conference, 
Andersen  said  it  was  important  to  provide 
more  aid  to  the  press  of  developing  coun¬ 
tries  and  to  concentrate  on  that  which 
may  be  good  in  UNESCO’s  program. 

“When  will  UNESCO  stop  trying  to 
reconcile  the  irreconcilable?”  he  asked. 
“We  must  say  an  emphatic  ‘no’  when 
UNESCO  tries  to  compromise  press 
freedom.” 

In  an  unprecendented  joint  appear¬ 
ance,  leaders  of  the  major  world  news 
agencies  spoke  at  an  opening  panel. 

“Don’t  be  misled  by  the  term  ‘Third 
World’,”  cautioned  Keith  Fuller,  the 
president  of  the  Associated  Press. “There 
is  no  monolith  out  there  nipping  at  our 
heels.” 

Fuller  and  Gerald  Long,  head  of  the 
Times  Newspapers  of  London,  but  for¬ 
mer  director  of  the  British  Agency  Reu¬ 


ters,  were  pessimistic  that  UNESCO 
could  be  persuaded  to  alter  its  goal,  with 
Long  adding:  “We  must  concede  nothing 
to  UNESCO.”  He  also  urged  the  dele¬ 
gates  to  do  a  better  job  of  reporting  all  of 
UNESCO’s  activities. 

H.  L.  Stevenson,  editor-in-chief  of  Un¬ 
ited  Press  International,  said  the  “right  of 
access”  permitting  correspondents  to 
travel  freely  and  work  any  place  in  the 
world  was  the  key  issue  in  the  debate. 

“Let’s  find  a  solution  UNESCO  will 
never  be  able  to  find,”  he  said. 

Henri  Pigeat,  director  of  Agence 
France-Presse,  called  for  efforts  to  im¬ 
prove  technical  aid  and  the  training  of 


Talloires  participants 

The  following  people  attended  the 
Voices  of  Freedom,  A  World  Conference 
of  Independent  News  Media,  in  Talloires, 
France,  May  15-17,  1981: 

V.O.  Adefela,  News  Agency  of  Nigeria 
Horacio  Aguirre,  (Inter  American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion),  Diario  de  las  Americas 

Robert  C.  Amerson  (Fletcher  School  of  Law  and 
Diplomacy),  Center  for  International  Business 
Harold  W.  Andersen  (World  Press  Freedom  Com¬ 
mittee)  Omaha  World-Herald 
Jean  D’ Arcy  (Intematioal  Institute  of  Communica¬ 
tion),  Paris,  France 

Lord  Ardwick  of  Barnes  (Commonwealth  Press 
Union) 

Maribel  Bahia,  International  Federation  of  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  (FIEJ) 

R.  Balakrishnan,  Asia-Pacific  Institute  for  Broad¬ 
casting  Development 

Frank  Batten,  Landmark  Communications,  Inc. 
George  Beebe  (World  Press  Freedom  Committee), 
Miami  Herald 

Dr.  Hans  Benirschke,  Deutsche  Presse-Agentur 
Dr.  Johannes  Binkowski  (International  Federation 
of  Newspaper  Publishers)  Schwaebiscag  Post 
Peter  Blaker,  Minister  of  State,  Foreign  and  Com¬ 
monwealth  Office,  London,  England 
B.  Brandolini  d'Adda  (International  Federation  of 
the  Periodical  Press) 

Dana  Bullen,  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diploma¬ 
cy,  Tufts  University 
Oliver  F.  Clarke,  The  Daily  Gleaner 
Pedro  Crespo  de  Lara,  Asociacion  de  Editores  de 
Diarios  Espanoles 

Anthony  Day  (American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors),  Los  Angeles  Times 
Jonathan  Fenby,  Paris 

Don  Ferguson  (North  American  National  Broad¬ 
casters  Association) 

Julio  C.  Ferreira  de  Mesquita  (Inter  American 
Press  Association)  O  Estado  do  Sao  Paulo 
Keith  Fuller,  Associated  Press 
Peter  Galliner,  International  Press  Institute 
Andres  Garcia-Levin  (Inter  American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion),  Novidades  de  Yucatan 
Murray  J.  Gart,  Washington  Star 
Dr.  Mohamed  Abdel  Gawad,  Middle  East  News 
Agency 

Henry  A.  Grunwald,  Time,  Inc. 

William  G.  Harley,  Falls  Church,  Va. 

Stephen  Hearst,  British  Broadcasting  Corporation 
Argentina  S.  Hills  (American  Society  of  Newspap¬ 
er  Editors) 

Lee  Hills  (American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors),  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Fritz  Hondius,  Council  of  Europe 
Toshio  Horikawa  (Nihon  Shimbun  Kyokai) 

Julius  Humi,  United  Press  International 
Cushrow  Irani  (International  Press  Institute)  The 
Statesman 

Manuel  Jimenez  (Central  American  News  Agency) 
La  Nacion 

Alma  Kadragic  (Women  in  Communications), 
ABC  News 


journalists  from  the  developing  coun¬ 
tries. 

Hans  Benirschke,  editor  of  the  German 
news  service  Deutsche  Presse-Agentur, 
called  for  additional  studies  on  the  pro¬ 
hibitive  communication  costs  encoun¬ 
tered  in  many  countries. 

George  Beebe  of  the  Miami  Herald  and 
a  director  of  the  World  Press  Freedom 
Committee,  also  called  for  an  intensified 
effort  in  training  of  journalists,  more  eco¬ 
nomical  communications  and  the  provid¬ 
ing  of  newsprint,  which  is  seen  as  a  im¬ 
pediment  in  a  number  of  countries. 

“This  is  the  time  for  professionals,  not 
politicians,”  he  said. 


Gerald  Long,  The  Times  Newspapers 
K.  Prescott  Low  (American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association),  Quincy  Patriot-Ledger 
Arch  L.  Madsen  (National  Association  of  Broad¬ 
casters),  Bonneville  International  Corp. 

Leonard  H.  Marks  (World  Press  Freedom  Com¬ 
mittee) 

Georges-Henri  Martin  Tribune  de  Geneve 
Amadou-Mahtar  M’Bow,  UNESCO 
Lord  McGregor  of  Durris  (University  of  London) 
Simopekka  Nortamo  (International  Press  Institute) 
Helsingin  Sanomat 

Dr.  Sid-Ahmed  Nugdalla,  University  of  Khartoum 
Henri  Pigeat,  Agence  France-Presse 
Philip  H.  Power  (World  Press  Freedom  Commit¬ 
tee),  Suburban  Communications  Corp. 

Sarah  Goddard  Power 

Curtis  Prendergast  (World  Press  Freedom  Com¬ 
mittee),  Time,  Inc. 

R.  P.  Ralph,  Foreign  and  Commonwealth  Office 
Joseph  P.  Rawley,  (American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association),///g/i  Point  Enterprise 
Rosemary  Righter,London  Sunday  Times 
Oliver  G.  Robinson,  International  Press  Telecom¬ 
munications  Council 
Mort  Rosenblum,  Paris,  France 
Murray  Rossant,  Twentieth  Century  Fund 
Hewson  A.  Ryan,  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and 
Diplomacy,  Tufts  University 
Michel  Saint-Pol,  Agence  France-Presse 
Victor  de  la  Serna,  Asociacion  de  Editores  de  Di¬ 
arios  Espanoles 

Dr.  M.  L.  Snijders  (International  Press  Institute) 
Utrecht  Nieuwsbiad 

H.  L.  Stevenson,  United  Press  International 
Dr.  Robert  Stevenson,  University  of  North  Caroli¬ 
na  at  Chapel  Hill 

Leonard  Sussman,  Freedom  House 
Stanley  M.  Swinton,  Associated  Press 
Frans  Vink  (International  Federation  of  Newspap¬ 
er  Publishers)  Het  Laatste  Nieuws 
.  Walter  N.  Wells,  International  Herald  Tribune 
Dr.  Brigitte  Weyl  (International  Federation  of 
Newspaper  Publishers),  Sudkurier 
Hector  Wynter,  The  Daily  Gleaner 

Ex-reporter  slain 

Rev.  John  Jay  Jackson,  a  Catholic 
priest  in  Jackson,  Tenn.,  who  was  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Jackson  (Tenn.)  Sun  and  a 
1968 journalism  graduate  of  University  of 
Tennessee,  was  shot  to  death  in  the  rec¬ 
tory  by  a  robber  on  May  14.  The  35- 
year-old  priest  was  a  reporter  for  two 
years  before  becoming  a  counselor  for  the 
Jackson  Area  Council  on  Alcoholism  and 
Drug  Dependence.  He  later  became  a 
priest  and  studied  at  the  Vatican  in  Rome. 
The  Greater  Jackson  Ministerial  Associa¬ 
tion  conducted  a  community  service  for 
Jackson.  An  editorial  in  the  Sun  said  the 
city  should  have  had  a  “Jay  Jackson 
Appreciation  Day”  long  ago. 
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Pulitzer  judging  rule 
changes  proposed 


Post,  who  was  chairman  of  the  jury,  and 
Robert  T.  Barnard,  opinion  page  editor  of 
the  Courier  Journal,  Louisville,  Ky.  In 
her  letter,  the  NCEW  president  said  the 
two  “are  understandably  perturbed  at 
having  the  advice  of  their  panel  wholly 
ignored  by  the  Advisory  Board,  in  the 
latter’s  decision  to  award  no  editorial 
prize. 


The  Executive  Board  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Editorial  Writers  has  sug¬ 
gested  three  new  guidelines  to  the  Advis¬ 
ory  Board  of  the  Pulitzer  Prizes,  in  the 
wake  of  the  Janet  Cooke  scandal  and  the 
Advisory  Board’s  decision  to  award  no 
editorial  prize  this  year. 

In  a  letter  to  Richard  T.  Baker,  admi¬ 
nistrator  of  the  Pulitzer  Prizes,  Ann 
Lloyd  Merriman,  NCEW  president,  sug¬ 
gested  these  guidelines  for  the  Advisory 
Board: 

“(1)  Transfer  no  entry  from  one  categ¬ 
ory  of  judging  to  another  without  check¬ 
ing  with  the  chairmen  of  both  juries.  At 
best,  this  might  alert  the  judges  to  some¬ 
thing  important  they  should  know.  At  a 
minimum,  it  would  be  a  courtesy  to  jurors 
whose  advice  is  being  disregarded. 

“(2)  Give  no  award  to  an  entry  not 
listed  by  jurors  among  their  finalists.  The 


present  selection  process  could  break 
down  entirely  if  this  modicum  of  trust  in 
jurors  is  abandoned. 

“(3)  If  the  jurors  recommend  an  award 
and  the  Advisory  Board  decides  that 
none  should  be  granted,  notify  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  jury  before  the  news  is  made 
public.  He  can  then  give  timely  notifica¬ 
tion  to  the  other  members  of  his  panel. 
“It  is  our  understanding  that  the  Advis¬ 
ory  Board  is  about  to  consider  having  the 
chairmen  of  the  various  juries  present 
when  final  deliberations  in  their  category 
occur.  This  could  do  much  to  head  off 
substantive  error  and  reduce  the  risk  of 
bruised  feelings  when  jury  recommenda¬ 
tions  are  overruled.” 

Mrs.  Merriman  noted  that  two  NCEW 
members  served  on  this  year’s  Pulitzer 
editorial  jury.  They  are  Bill  Hosokawa, 
editor  of  the  editorial  page  of  the  Denver 


“We  (the  NCEW  board)  share  this  con¬ 
cern,”  Mrs.  Merriman  continued,  “but 
not  only  because  of  its  reflection  on  indi¬ 
viduals.  Our  primary  reason  for  writing  is 
to  encourage  the  advisory  board  to  do 
whatever  it  can  to  strengthen  the  deli¬ 
berative  process.” 

The  NCEW  Executive  Board  autho¬ 
rized  the  letter  at  its  spring  meeting  in 
Providence,  R.I.  (May  8).  NCEW  will 
hold  its  annual  convention  in  Providence 
and  Newport,  Sept.  22-25,  with  the 
theme,  “The  Oceans  and  Our  Future.” 
Brian  W.  Dickinson,  chief  editorial  writer 
for  the  Providence  Journal  and  Evening 
Bulletin,  is  program  chairman. 

Ann  Lloyd  Merriman  is  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  Richmond  News  Leader. 


AP,  UPl,  Ad  Hoc  group  file 
petitions  for  rate  reiief 


Associated  Press,  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  and  the  Ad  Hoc  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Users  Committee  (includes  tv  net¬ 
works  ABC,  CBS,  NBC)  filed  separate 
and  in  some  actions,  joint  petitions  in 
New  York  and  Washington,  D.C.,  on 
Wednesday,  May  13,  to  prevent  the 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph’s  long 
distance  and  private  line  telephone  rate 
increases  to  go  into  effect  on  May  15. 

Late  Wednesday  afternoon  (May  13) 
the  FCC  announced  a  temporary  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  increases  in  the  interstate  long¬ 
distance  phone  rates.  The  FCC  said  the 
suspension  was  the  result  of  “technical 
flaws”  in  the  financial  data  submitted  by 
AT«&T. 

On  May,  17,  the  FCC  announced  that  it 
had  approved  rate  increases  for  the 
heaviest  users  of  AT&T’s  WATS  long¬ 
distance  service  after  the  company 
agreed  to  provide  discounts  for  weekend 
and  evening  calls. 

These  changes  in  the  WATS  rates  are 
separate  from  the  overall  16%  increase 
that  was  granted  by  the  FCC  but  tempor¬ 
arily  suspended  by  the  commission. 

The  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  in  Report  No.  2878  dated  May  5, 
affirmed  an  earlier  action  by  its  Common 
Carrier  Bureau,  which,  under  delegated 
authority,  granted  AT&T  special  permis¬ 
sion  to  allow  its  Wide  Area  Telephone 
Service  (WATS)  and  Private  Line  rates  to 
be  increased  16.4%  to  assure  AT&T  an 
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overall  12.75%  rate  of  return.  The  FCC 
also  authorized  a  16%  general  rate  in¬ 
crease  (effective  May  15)  for  domestic 
long-distance  calls  which  are  part  of 
AT&T’s  Message  Telephone  Service 
(MTS). 

The  AP  said  the  two  rate  increases, 
16.4%  for  Private  Line  services  and  the 
16%  for  long-distance,  would  for  the  ba¬ 
lance  of  1981  cost  approximately  $2.8  mil¬ 
lion  .  For  the  full  year  of  1 982  the  addition¬ 
al  cost  would  be  about  $3.8  million.  AP  in 
the  past  used  a  small  amount  of  Telpak 
service  between  New  York  and  Washing¬ 
ton.  AT&T  discontinued  recently  the  Tel¬ 
pak  service  after  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
refused  to  review  a  FCC  decision  to  allow 
AT&T  to  drop  the  Telpak  service  which 
had  discounts  up  to  28%. 

On  May  5,  1981,  a  “Petition  For  Sus¬ 
pension  Or,  In  The  Alternative,  For  Re¬ 
jection  Of  Tariff  Schedules,”  was  deli¬ 
vered  to  AT&T  and  the  FCC.  The  peti¬ 
tion  was  signed  by  representatives  of  the 
AP,  UPI,  ANPA,  Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  and 
Reuters  Ltd. 

The  AP  also  said  in  the  petition  that 
prior  even  to  the  effective  date  of  that 
16.4%  increase,  AT&T  proposes  to  in¬ 
crease  current  private  line  rates  by  an 
additional  16%.  The  net  result  virtually, 
AP  stated,  is  to  double  the  anticipated 
impact  on  AT&T’s  chauges  to  AP  for  pri¬ 
vate  line  services  to  more  than  $4  million 


annually  on  a  current  basis  and  $2  million 
even  when  the  satellite  system  becomes 
fully  operational. 

In  its  separate  petition  filed  May  13, 
that  based  upon  actual  AT&T  billings  to 
UPI  for  the  three-months’  period, 
November,  1980,  December,  1980,  and 
January,  1981,  UPI  has  estimated  that  the 
subject  16.4%  increase  would  raise  its 
domestic  annual  leased  line  bill  from 
AT&T  by  approximately  $1.6  million  to  a 
total  of  approximately  $11.6  million  a 
year. 

UPI  further  estimates  that  this  16%  in¬ 
crease,  when  compounded  with  the 
16.4%  increase,  would  add  another  $1 .86 
million  to  its  domestic  annual  leased  line 
bill,  amounting  to  an  annual  expense  of 
approximately  $13.5  million. 

United  Press  International  also  said  the 
proposed  16.4%  and  16%  increases  come 
on  the  heels  of  other  recent  tariff  raises, 
including  a  39%  increase  in  January, 
1978,  and  a  5. 12%  increase  in  June,  1980. 
Based  on  these  increases,  UPI  said,  it 
would  have  to  bear  increases  of  approx¬ 
imately  76.52%  in  the  aggregate  over  a 
period  of  only  3  Vi  years,  or  an  average 
increase  of  21 .9%  per  year  since  January, 
1978,  if  the  subject  tariff  revisions  are 
approved. 

The  net  effect,  UPI  stated,  of  the  com¬ 
pounding  of  these  16.4%  and  16%  rate 
increases  will  be  an  approximately  35% 
overall  increase,  which  will  raise  UPI’s 
annual  AT&T  billings  by  approximately 
$3.5  million.  This  increase,  the  UPI  said, 
may  not  be  subject  to  recoupment  by  UPI 
even  if  it  is  successful  on  the  merits  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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Regional  newspaper 
differences  debated 


By  M.  L.  Stein 

Are  East  Coast  newspapers  better  than 
West  Coast  newspapers? 

“There’s  not  a  clime’s  worth  of  differ¬ 
ence  between  them,’’  says  Elie  Abel,  a 
Stanford  communications  professor,  who 
used  to  work  for  the  New  York  Times. 

Not  so,  claims  Los  Angeles  Herald  Ex¬ 
aminer  editor  James  Bellows,  who 
formerly  edited  the  Washington  Star. 
“Eastern  papers  are  livelier  and  more  ex¬ 
citing.’’ 

There  may  not  be  much  difference,  but 
Eastern  papers  take  themselves  more 
seriously — “to  the  point  of  arrogance’’ — 
contends  David  Burgin  who  came  to  the 
Peninsula  Times  Tribune  in  California  by 
way  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
San  Francisco  Examiner  and  the 
Washington  Star,  where  he  was  assistant 
managing  editor. 

More  Fun 

Norman  Chemiss,  who  did  his  news- 
papering  in  the  Midwest  before  joining 
the  Riverside  Press  Enterprise,  finds 
more  similarities  than  differences,  but 
thinks  that  “Eastern  papers  have  more 
fun.” 

The  Press  Enterprise  editor  also  be¬ 
lieves  that  Eastern  dailies  tend  to  have  a 
“Washington  mentality.” 

“The  closer  the  paper  to  Washington, 
the  greater  that  city’s  influence,”  Cher- 
niss  observed. 

The  four  panelists  discussed  the  topic 
(May  15-16)  in  Palo  Alto  at  the  43rd 
Annual  Editors’  Conference  sponsored 
by  the  California  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  and  Stanford  University. 

“It  would  be  difficult,”  said  Abel,  “to 
identify  a  small  corner  of  this  country  in 
which  the  basic  news  diet  differs  substan¬ 
tially  from  the  news  diet  supplied,  say 
1,(K)0  miles  away.  This  is  partly  the  result 
of  current  technology,  but  it  is  no  less  the 
product  of  spreading  chain  ownership. 

“I  don’t  mean  that  competition  has 
gone  the  way  of  the  Edsel,  but  increasing¬ 
ly  it  is  the  competition  of  television  and 
the  suburban  newspapers — and  I  wonder 
if  their  effect  has  been  beneficial.” 

Abel  noted  that  West  Coast  newspap¬ 
ers  have  one  “built  in  advantage” — three 
additional  hours  of  time.  But  he  said  he 
saw  “little  evidence”  that  they  are  using 
the  extra  time  to  put  together  national 
stories  that  are  more  complete  and  better 
edited  and  written. 

“What  1  tend  to  see  in,  say,  the  (San 
Francisco)  Chronicle  is  the  same  story 
that  appeared  many  hours  earlier  in  the 
New  York  Times,  the  Washington  Post 
or  on  the  AP  wire.” 

In  a  comparison  of  East-West  staffs. 


Bellows  and  Burgin  indicated  that  East¬ 
ern  reporters  run  on  a  faster  track. 

“There’s  a  spirit  of  competition  up  and 
down  the  Washington-Boston  corridor 
that  you  don’t  find  out  here,”  Bellows 
said.  “West  Coast  papers  can  change  this 
over  a  period  of  time  if  we  can  foster  a 
spirit  of  competition.” 

Responding  to  Abel’s  question  of 
whether  California  news  people  are  more 
“laid  back”  and  have  a  lower  energy 
level,  Burgin,  the  Times  Tribune’s  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  replied: 

“Yes,  I  find  that  reporters  working  on 
stories  want  to  get  back  to  the  bar-b-que 
pit  as  soon  as  possible.  But  who  says  you 
have  to  put  in  18  hours  a  day  chasing  a 
politician?” 

Burgin  also  felt  newspaper  reading 
habits  are  stronger  in  the  East  and  that 
readers  there  “have  a  fascination  with 
government  stories.”  In  the  West,  he 
continued,  local  news  ranks  first  but 
newspapers  must  be  more  creative  be¬ 
cause  of  the  diversity  of  lifestyles. 

Neil  Morgan,  editor  of  the  San  Diego 
Tribune,  pointed  out  from  the  audience 
that  Western  newspaper  readers  are  more 
fluid  and  less  stable  than  those  in  the 
East. 

“Who  is  our  audience?”  he  asked. 
“The  Los  Angeles  Times  can’t  even  find 
a  Los  Angeles  audience.” 

Bellows  was  asked  by  another  editor  in 
the  room  what  he  was  doing  about  bring¬ 
ing  the  Herald  Examiner  up  to  the  level  of 
the  better  Eastern  papers. 

“First,  we’re  working  at  being  as  good 
as  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  then  we’ll 
try  to  be  as  good  as  the  New  York 
Times,”  he  replied. 

Abel  said  the  South  should  not  be  neg¬ 
lected  in  the  discussion.  “Some  of  the 
best  journalists  and  editors  in  the  country 
are  on  Southern  newspapers,”  he  de¬ 
clared. 

The  moderator  was  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer  managing  editor  Dave  Halvorsen, 
who  came  west  from  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune. 

Ingersoll  eyes 
N.J.  weekly  chain 

Ingersoll  Publications  Co.  is  negotiat¬ 
ing  to  buy  the  Ridgewood  (N.J.)  NEWS- 
papers,  a  chain  of  four  newspapers  with  a 
combined  circulation  of  about  38,000. 

Under  an  agreement  not  yet  consum¬ 
mated,  Bennett  H.  Fishier,  Jr.,  president 
and  chief  executive  of  the  Ridgewood 
newspaper  group,  would  remain  as  pub¬ 
lisher.  The  Fishier  family  has  run  the 
company  for  nearly  70  years. 


Graham  stands  by 
Wash.  Post  editors 

Katharine  Graham,  chairman  of  the 
Washington  Post  Co.,  told  stockholders 
at  the  annual  meeting  she  remains  firm 
in  her  support  of  executive  editor  Ben¬ 
jamin  Bradlee  and  metro  editor  Robert 
Woodward. 

Graham  made  her  statement  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  demands  at  the  meeting  by 
press  critics,  including  representatives  of 
Accuracy  in  Media,  that  the  two 
Washington  Post  editors  be  asked  to  res¬ 
ign  in  the  wake  of  the  Janet  Cooke  affair. 

Cooke  resigned  from  the  Post  last  April 
after  admitting  that  her  Pulitzer  Prize 
winning  story  about  an  eight  year-old  he¬ 
roin  addict  named  Jimmy  was  a  fabrica¬ 
tion. 

“We  are  indeed  going  to  stand  by  Ben 
Bradlee  and  Bob  Woodward,”  Graham 
stated. 

Graham  went  on  to  say  that  the  Post 
has  revised  its  procedures  on  the  use  of 
confidential  sources  in  stories. 

Post  reporters,  she  said,  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  inform  their  editors  of  the  iden¬ 
tities  of  their  confidential  sources  except 
in  “the  most  extraordinary  cases”  which 
must  be  approved  by  executive  editor 
Bradlee. 

Donald  Graham,  publisher  of  the  Post, 
told  stockholders  the  newspaper  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  make  a  contribution  to  local  youth 
programs  including  those  that  deal  with 
drug  problems. 

But  stockholders  turned  down  a  mo¬ 
tion  by  stockholder  and  syndicated  col¬ 
umnist  Lester  Kinsolving  that  the  Post 
reimburse  the  District  of  Columbia  gov¬ 
ernment  for  $2  million  it  spent  on  its 
search  for  the  fictitious  Jimmy. 


Editors  to  study 
newsroom  attitudes 

The  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  (ASNE)  will  sponsor  a  study  of 
the  “mind-set”  of  newspaper  people  in 
order  to  learn  how  the  attitudes  of  editors 
and  reporters  are  shaped  and  communi¬ 
cated  within  newsrooms,  and  how  well 
they  fit  with  the  attitudes  of  readers. 

Fourteen  researchers  were  asked  to 
submit  proposals  for  the  study  and  seven 
responded.  The  proposals  are  now  being 
reviewed  by  the  ASNE  Readership  and 
Research  Committee. 

Personal  interviews  with  a  cross  sec¬ 
tion  of  editors  and  other  staff  members, 
plus  questionnaires,  are  planned  at  eight 
or  more  newspapers  around  the  country. 

ASNE  has  described  it  as  an  “impor¬ 
tant  study”  that  will  “be  a  major  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  fast-growing  body  of 
newspaper  research.” 
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INPA  president  Towles 


raps  j-school 

By  Bill  Gloede 

The  International  Newspaper  Promo¬ 
tion  Association  this  week  elected 
Donald  B.  Towles  to  a  second  term  as 
the  organization’s  president.  Towles 
accepted  the  post  with  a  speech  that 
sharply  criticized  journalism  schools  for 
what  he  claimed  was  their  failure  to 
adopt  a  “total  newspaper”  approach  in 
the  curriculum. 

Towles,  vicepresident/director  of  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  for  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times 
Courier-Journal,  lamented,  “We  tried 
again  (in  1980)  to  get  the  journalism  edu¬ 
cators  of  the  country  to  adopt  a  total 
newspaper  approach  in  their  curriculum. 

I  fear  that  by  the  time  this  concept  is 
adopted,  all  of  us  will  be  moldering  in  our 
graves.” 

“Journalism  education,  at  all  too  many 
schools,  continued  in  a  shambles,  with 
students  being  sent  forth  without  any 
perception  or  appreciation  of  what  it 
takes  to  publish  a  newspaper,”  Towles 
said.  “Journalism  education  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  I  fear,  continues  to  be  about  as  re¬ 
levant  to  the  profession  as  a  horse  and 
buggy  is  to  the  Columbia  Space  Shuttle.” 

Towles  called  for  intra-industry  coop¬ 
eration  among  “every  newspaper  orga¬ 
nization  in  the  land”  in  the  effort  to 
change  journalism  programs  to  include 
more  business  oriented  studies. 

“All  too  many  journalism  school  heads 
are  far  too  concerned  about  the  tedium  of 
their  curriculum  than  they  are  about  the 
need  to  train  their  students  to  be  total 
newspaper  people,”  he  said. 

Towles’  speech  was  not  completely  se¬ 
rious.  In  what  appeared  to  be  a  light¬ 
hearted  jab  at  the  International  Newspap¬ 
er  Advertising  and  Marketing  Execu¬ 
tives’  organizational  name  change  this 
year,  he  reported  that  there  were  “some 
things  we  didn’t  do”  in  his  first  term  as 
president  of  INPA.  “We  didn’t,  for  inst¬ 
ance,  change  our  name. 

“We  are  the  INPA — we  cover  the 
areas  of  promotion,  research,  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  marketing.  We  don’t  need  to 
change  our  name  to  get  that  point 
across.” 

After  speculating  that  the  organization 
could  change  its  name  with  the  goal  of 
creating  absurd  acronyms,  Towles 
stated,  “The  point,  my  friends,  is  that  it’s 
not  what  you  call  yourselves,  it’s  what 
you  do  for  the  industry  at  large  that  makes 
the  difference.” 

In  his  report  to  the  organization, 
Towles  disclosed  that  the  INPA  is  in  the 
process  of  forming  a  Pacific  Division, 
which  would  include  newspaper  mem¬ 
bers  from  Japan,  Australia,  New  Zealand 
and  other  free  eastern  nations. 
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curriculum 

He  reported  that  some  37  committees, 
individuals  or  study  groups  have 
accepted  INPA  assignments.  The  orga¬ 
nization  has  embarked  on  over  50  pro¬ 
jects  during  the  past  year. 

The  INPA  has  also  issued  five  new 
publications  in  the  past  year,  including  a 
new  book,  “Census  Applications  in 
Newspaper  Management  and  Market¬ 
ing.”  The  book  was  written  in  a  coopera¬ 
tive  effort  by  Paul  Hirt,  vicepresident/ 
marketing  for  the  Chicago  Sun-Times, 
John  Mauro,  research  director  for  Media 
General,  Inc.,  and  C.  D.  Joseph  Lafferty, 
vicepresident  for  Branham  Newspaper 
Sales.  The  book,  which  is  intended  for 
use  by  all  newspaper  executives,  details 
how  newspapers  can  best  use  the  massive 
data  compiled  in  the  1980  U.S.  Census  in 
the  areas  of  readership  research,  adver¬ 
tising  and  promotion. 

Towles  was  elected  to  the  second  term 
due  to  the  resignation  from  INPA  by 
Joseph  Coyne,  formerly  promotion  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  New  York  News.  Coyne,  who 
was  to  become  president  at  the  Atlanta 
meeting,  is  now  with  the  A.C.  Nielsen 
Company.  Due  to  the  earlier  resignation 
of  another  INPA  officer,  two-positions 
on  the  officers’  roster  were  vacated,  and 
Towles  was  asked  to  serve  the  second 
term. 

Court  cameras  ruled 
permanent  in  W.  Va. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  West  Virginia 
has  extended  permission  for  cameras  in 
the  courtrooms  to  the  entire  state  in  a 
permanent  ruling,  by  4-1  vote. 

The  ruling  followed  the  recent  ex¬ 
perimental  project  in  trial  court  coverage 
in  Monongalia  County. 

William  Seymour,  chairman  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Committee  of 
the  National  Press  Photograhers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  a  member  of  the  journalism 
faculty  at  West  Virginia  University,  Mor¬ 
gantown,  wrote  to  Chief  Justice  Sam  Har- 
shbarger  on  April  28,  asking  that  the 
camera  admission  be  extended  to  the  en¬ 
tire  state.  The  court’s  favorable  ruling 
followed. 


Hearst  completes 
book  CO.  acquistion 

Hearst  Corporation  has  completed  its 
acquisition  of  William  Morrow  &  Co.,  a 
book  publishing  company. 

The  purchase  price  was  $25.25  million. 


AP  must  show 
personnel  files 

A  U.  S.  District  judge  has  order  the 
Associated  Press  to  turn  copies  of  mate¬ 
rial  in  its  personnel  files  over  to  govern¬ 
ment  and  private  attorneys  representing 
women  and  minorities  in  a  discrimination 
suit. 

The  AP  had  maintained  that  the  files 
contained  drafts  of  stories,  confidential 
sources  and  documents  pertaining  to 
national  security. 

“What  are  they  doing  in  personnel 
files?  Were  they  misfiled?”  ask  U.S.  Dis¬ 
trict  Judge  Pierre  Leval  in  ruling  from  the 
bench. 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  and  attorneys  representing 
private  individuals  and  the  Wire  Service 
Guild  had  obtained  an  order  for  the  files 
from  a  U.S.  magistrate  in  the  class  action 
on  behalf  of  more  than  1,000  reporters, 
editors,  photographers,  artists,  former 
employees  and  job  applicants.  Magistrate 
Nina  Gerson  had  offered  to  review  any 
material  possibly  privileged  under  the 
First  Amendment  and  exempt  it  from  the 
order.  Leval  upheld  that  procedure. 

The  AP  claims  that  there  are  540,000 
documents  in  the  3,100  files  under  sub¬ 
poena. 

Attorneys  representing  women  and 
minorities  said  the  decision  was  an  impor¬ 
tant  step  toward  settling  the  case  because 
they  would  be  able  to  determine  how 
much  compensation  is  justified.  They 
also  said  the  information  would  be  used  to 
help  the  AP  develop  a  meaningful 
affirmative  action  plan. 

Sidney  Reitman  is  representing  the 
Wire  Service  Guild  and  Janice  Goodman 
is  representing  individually  named  plain¬ 
tiffs.  The  EEOC  is  representng  Spanish- 
Surnamed  Americans  as  well  as  the  other 
plaintiffs  in  the  case. 

David  E.  Licht,  a  supervisor  for  the 
EEOC,  said  previously  attorneys  did  not 
“have  enough  information  to  consider 
what  would  be  a  feasible  settlement.” 

Group  to  search  for 
Abominable  Snowman 

Nathan  Bolton,  who  has  been  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Bastrop  (La.)  Daily  Enter¬ 
prise  for  44  years  and  who  has  been  con¬ 
ducting  tours  for  newspaper  people  for 
the  past  20  years  or  more,  is  taking  a 
group  “In  Search  of  the  Abominable 
Snowman”  May  7-June  3. 

The  Newspaper  Adventurers  is  a  non¬ 
profit  organization  started  by  Bolton  to 
enable  newspaper  men  and  women  to  see 
the  “far  comers  of  the  world’,’  he  de¬ 
clared.  The  76-year-old  publisher  is  still 
active  in  the  management  of  his  newspap¬ 
er  and  works  daily  at  the  job  except  when 
on  tour. 

Bolton  said  the  new  tour  is  sold  out. 
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Bogart  seeks  revitalization 
of  local  readership  groups 


By  Bill  Gloede 

The  Newspaper  Readership  Project 
will  begin  the  fifth  year  of  its  six  year  life 
on  June  1 ,  and  the  project  has  not  met  one 
of  its  most  important  objectives,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Leo  Bogart,  executive 
vicepresident  and  general  manager  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau. 

Bogart  issued  what  he  called  “a  direct 
appeal”  to  members  of  the  International 
Newspaper  Promotion  Association  dur¬ 
ing  the  organization’s  annual  convention 
in  Atlanta  this  week  to  revitalize  the  350 
local  Newspaper  Readership  Commit¬ 
tees,  “the  single  most  important  part  of 
the  whole  (readership)  project.” 

“Many  of  these  committees  exist  large¬ 
ly  in  theory  and  have  never  assumed  a 
firm  reality  of  fixed  meeting  dates,  de¬ 
fined  targets  and  assignments,  regular  re¬ 
view  of  materials  available  from  the  pro¬ 
ject  and  active  communication  both  to  the 
newspaper’s  own  staff  and  to  the  project 
nationally,”  said  Bogart. 

The  activation  of  the  local  committees, 
Bogart  said,  would  command  the  highest 
priority  during  the  final  two  years  of  the 
project. 

By  the  time  the  project  expires  in  1983, 
the  newspaper  industry  will  have  spent 
$4.25  million  on  its  programs.  Additional¬ 
ly,  the  NAB  and  the  American  Newspap¬ 
er  Publishers  Association  will  have  con¬ 
tributed  “an  additional  several  million 
dollars”  in  professional  time  and  over¬ 
head. 

Is  the  industry  getting  its  money’s 
worth? 

Bogart  thinks  so. 

He  delivered  a  detailed  report  concern¬ 
ing  some  of  what  the  project  has  found 
and  what  it  has  produced.  To  date,  the 
project  has  sold  1,482  sets  of  ads  for 
promotional  campaigns,  nearly  400  prints 
of  three  films  it  produced,  500  sets  of 
promotional  presentations,  and  over 
11,000  miscellaneous  booklets  and  6,800 
research  reports.  The  sale  of  these  mate¬ 
rials,  said  Bogart,  has  generated  nearly 
$350,000. 

Bogart  reported  that  one  of  the  major 
findings  of  the  project’s  research  to  date 
is  that  the  industry’s  circulation  and  read¬ 
ership  problems  have  been  due  largely  to 
a  decline  in  reading  frequency,  rather 
than  a  decline  in  the  incidence  of  reading. 

“We  have  put  our  priority  on  moving 
the  occasional  and  infrequent  readers  to 
more  frequent  readership  rather  than  on 
converting  the  non-readers,”  said 
Bogart. 

“In  spite  of  some  alarmist  outcries  ab¬ 
out  ‘the  cancer  of  illiteracy,’  the  evidence 
indicates  that  the  American  public  is 
reading  more  than  ever.  The  real  issue  is 


that  newspapers  must  compete  with  a 
vastly  increased  array  of  information 
sources.” 

The  project  has  uncovered  the  roots  of 
newspapers’  circulation  losses  in  recent 
years,  according  to  Bogart.  The  losses, 
he  said,  have  not  been  caused  by  “short 
comings  in  our  editorial  products.” 

“One  cause  of  these  losses  has  been 
the  merger  and  elimination  of  major 
newspapers  in  some  of  the  large  competi¬ 
tive  markets,”  he  reported,  “these  fai¬ 
lures  stem  more  from  losses  of  advertis¬ 
ing  revenues  than  from  a  loss  of  readers’ 
interest.” 

He  continued,  “The  competition  from 
television  news  is  not  to  blame  for  the 
problems  of  the  metropolitan  evening 
papers.  In  fact,  interest  in  the  news  tends 
to  reinforce  itself  from  one  medium  to 
another.” 

Newspaper  pricing  has  for  the  most 
part  kept  pace  with  inflation,  said  Bogart, 
and  it  “is  not  a  primary  explanation  for 
failing  readership,  although  price  in¬ 
creases  may  have  reduced  two-paper 
readership.” 

Another  observation  made  by  the  pro¬ 
ject  is  that  circulation  declines  have  been 
concentrated  in  decaying  central  cities, 
where  both  population  losses  and  chang¬ 
ing  socio-economic  conditions  have  had  a 
direct  impact  on  newspaper  circulation. 

In  support  of  the  project’s  contention 
that  newspapers’  editorial  products  have 
not  been  responsible  for  circulation  de¬ 
clines,  Bogart  offered  five  specific  re¬ 
search  findings: 

*  Newspapers  which  have  been  ex¬ 
periencing  stagnant  circulation  growth  or 
a  loss  of  readers  are  operated  t  y  the  same 
editorial  principles  and  show  the  same 
distribution  of  content  as  papers  which 
have  been  posting  circulation  gains. 

*  Frequent  and  infrequent  readers  have 
similar  reading  interests. 

*  The  current  distribution  of  newspaper 
content  is  highly  effective  with  both  fre¬ 
quent  and  infrequent  readers. 

*  The  drop  in  single  copy  or  street  sales, 
which  Bogart  said  “accounted  for  our  en¬ 
tire  audience  loss  in  the  70s,”  cannot  be 
attributed  to  editorial  content.  The  pro¬ 
ject  has  found  that  editorial  content  is 
virtually  the  same  in  both  home-delivered 
and  street  sale  editions.  Said  Bogart, 
“The  loss  is  better  explained  in  terms  of 
distribution  rather  than  what’s  in  the 
paper.” 

*  Drop-out  readers  did  not  cut  back  on 
their  reading  because  of  dissatisfaction 
with  their  newspapers,  but  because  of 
general  dissatisfaction  with  life. 

A  recent  survey  of  30,000  people  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  readership  project  attemp¬ 


ted  to  zero-in  on  those  who  had  cut  back 
on  their  reading  in  order  to  find  if  those 
people  had  cut  back  because  they  disliked 
the  newspapers  they  had  been  reading. 
Bogart  reported  that  results  indicate  that 
those  surveyed  did  not  cut  back  because 
they  didn’t  like  the  editorial  product. 

Those  people,  Bogart  reported,  are  less 
aware  of  changes  in  the  paper,  less  aware 
of  new  features  and  less  conscious  of  the 
content  of  the  news.  The  dropouts  are  no 
more  likely  to  have  moved  to  a  new  resi¬ 
dence,  less  likely  to  have  children 
occupying  their  time  at  home  and  less 
likely  to  have  changed  to  job  which  re¬ 
quired  more  time  or  effort. 

“In  short,”  said  Bogart,  “they  prob¬ 
ably  had  more  time  on  their  hands  than 
other  people,  not  less.” 

“This  presents  us  with  a  new  chal¬ 
lenge,”  said  Bogart,  which  “can  only  be 
met  by  a  cooperative  effort  among  prom¬ 
otion,  editorial  and  circulation  manage¬ 
ments.  Promotion  directors  must  per¬ 
suade  the  drop-out  people  that  a  paper 
with  some  unpleasant  content  still  repre¬ 
sents  value.  Editors  must  make  the  paper 
palatable  to  the  minority  who  are  turned 
off  by  the  news,  without  denying  the 
news  to  the  majority  or  renouncing  their 
journalistic  mission.  And  the  circulation 
department  must  organize  effective  sell¬ 
ing  and  efficient  home  delivery,  a  strong 
guarantee  against  drop-outs  in  the  first 
place.” 

Harrisburg  dailies 
cancel  comic  strips 

Declaring  that  “violence  is  the  sole 
reason  for  their  existence,”  the  Harris¬ 
burg  (Pa.)  Patriot-News  newspapers  said 
(May  17)  they  are  cancelling  the  Steve 
Canyon  and  Dick  Tracy  strips. 

Executive  editor  Saul  Kohler,  in  a  pub¬ 
lished  statement  said: 

“We’ve  had  it  up  to  here  with  violence 
and  terrorism  and  shootings  and  killings. 
The  attempted  assasination  of  Pope  John 
Paul  II — a  man  of  peace  and  love  if  there 
ever  was  one — ^filled  us  with  revulsion, 
even  as  the  shooting  of  President  Reagan 
filled  us  with  disgust. 

“In  a  self-evaluation  brought  on  by  a 
resurrgence  of  terrorism  and  violence,  we 
have  concluded  that  we  depict  these  can¬ 
cers  every  day — and  primarily  for  our 
younger  readers.  A  bullet  entering  the 
head  of  a  Dick  Tracy  character  does  not 
fulfill  the  definition  of  ‘comic,’  which  is 
light  or  humorous. 

“It’s  not  funny  whether  it  happens  in 
the  ‘funny  pages’  or  on  a  Washington 
street  to  White  House  press  secretary  Jim 
Brady. 

Kohler  said  the  cancellations  would  be 
effective  within  30  days  and  suitable  re¬ 
placements  would  be  obtained. 
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Text  of  Declaration  of  Talloires 


(Continued  from  page  9) 

and  opinion.  We  vigorously  oppose  any  interference  with 
this  fundamental  right. 

(4)  We  insist  that  free  access,  by  the  people  and  the 
press,  to  all  sources  of  information,  both  official  and  un¬ 
official,  must  be  assured  and  reinforced.  Denying  freedom 
of  the  press  denies  all  freedom  of  the  individual. 

(5)  We  are  aware  that  governments,  in  developed  and  de¬ 
veloping  countries  alike,  frequently  constrain  or  otherwise 
discourage  the  reporting  of  information  they  consider  de¬ 
trimental  or  embarrassing,  and  that  governments  usually 
invoke  the  national  interest  to  justify  these  constraints. 

We  believe,  however,  that  the  people’s  interests,  and 
therefore  the  interests  of  the  nation,  are  better  served  by 
free  and  open  reporting.  From  robust  public  debate  grows 
better  understanding  of  the  issues  facing  a  nation  and  its 
peoples;  and  out  of  understanding  greater  chances  for 
solutions. 

(6)  We  believe  in  any  society  that  public  interest  is  best 
served  by  a  variety  of  independent  news  media.  It  is  often 
suggested  that  some  countries  cannot  support  a  multiplic¬ 
ity  of  print  journals,  radio  and  television  stations  because 
there  is  said  to  be  a  lack  of  an  economic  base.  Where  a 
variety  of  independent  media  is  not  available  for  any 
reason,  existing  information  channels  should  reflect  diffe¬ 
rent  points  of  view. 

(7)  We  adhere  to  the  principle  that  editorial  decisions 
must  be  free  of  advertising  pressures.  At  the  same  time, 
we  acknowledge  the  importance  of  advertising  as  a  con¬ 
sumer  service  and  in  providing  financial  support  for  a 
strong  and  self-sustaining  press.  Without  financial  inde¬ 
pendence,  the  press  cannot  be  independent. 

(8)  We  recognize  that  new  technologies  have  greatly 
facilitated  the  international  flow  of  information  and  that 
the  news  media  in  many  countries  have  not  sufficiently  be¬ 
nefited  from  this  progress.  We  support  all  efforts  by  inter¬ 
national  organizations  and  other  public  and  private  bodies 
to  correct  this  imbalance  and  to  make  this  technology 
available  to  promote  the  worldwide  advancement  of  the 
press  and  broadcast  media  and  the  journalistic  profession. 

(9)  We  believe  that  the  debate  on  news  and  information 
in  modem  society  that  has  taken  place  in  Unesco  and 
other  international  bodies  should  now  be  put  to  construc¬ 
tive  purposes.  We  reaffirm  our  views  on  several  specific 
questions  that  have  arisen  in  the  course  of  this  debate, 
being  convinced  that: 

Censorship  and  other  forms  of  arbitrary  control  of  in¬ 
formation  and  opinion  should  be  eliminated;  the  people's 
right  to  news  and  information  must  not  be  abridged. 

Access  by  journalists  to  diverse  sources  of  news  and 
opinion,  official  or  unofficial,  should  be  without  restric¬ 
tion.  Such  access  is  inseparable  from  access  of  the  people 
to  information. 

There  can  be  no  international  code  of  journalistic  ethics; 
the  plurality  of  views  makes  this  impossible.  Codes  of 
journalistic  ethics,  if  adopted  within  a  country,  should  be 
formulated  by  the  press  itself  and  should  be  voluntary  in 


their  application.  They  cannot  be  formulated,  imposed  or 
monitored  by  governments  without  becoming  an  instm- 
ment  of  official  control  of  the  press  and  therefore  a  denial 
of  press  freedom. 

Members  of  the  press  should  enjoy  the  full  protection  of 
national  and  international  law.  We  seek  no  special  protec¬ 
tion  nor  any  special  status  and  oppose  any  proposals  that 
would  control  journalists  in  the  name  of  protecting  them. 

There  should  be  no  restriction  on  any  person’s  freedom 
to  practice  journalism.  Journalists  should  be  free  to  form 
organizations  to  protect  their  professional  interests. 

Licensing  of  journalists  by  national  or  international 
bodies  should  not  be  sanctioned,  nor  should  special  re- 
quiremens  be  demanded  of  journalists  in  lieu  of  licensing 
them.  Such  measures  submit  journalists  to  controls  and 
pressures  inconsistent  with  a  free  press. 

The  press’s  professional  responsibility  is  the  pursuit  of 
truth.  To  legislate  or  otherwise  mandate  responsibilities 
for  the  press  is  to  destroy  its  independence.  The  ultimate 
guarantor  of  journalistic  responsibility  is  the  free  exchange 
of  ideas. 

All  journalistic  freedoms  should  apply  equally  to  the 
print  and  broadcast  media.  Since  the  broadcast  media  are 
the  primary  purveyors  of  news  and  information  in  many 
countries,  there  is  particular  need  for  nations  to  keep  their 
broadcast  channels  open  to  the  free  transmission  of  news 
and  opinion. 

(10)  We  pledge  cooperation  in  all  genuine  efforts  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  free  flow  of  information  worldwide.  We  believe 
the  time  has  come  within  Unesco  and  other  inter¬ 
governmental  bodies  to  abandon  attempts  to  regulate  news 
content  and  formulate  rules  for  the  press.  Efforts  should 
be  directed  instead  to  finding  practical  solutions  to  the 
problems  before  us,  such  as  improving  technological  prog¬ 
ress,  increasing  professional  interchanges  and  equipment 
transfers,  reducing  communication  tariffs,  producing 
cheaper  newsprint  and  eliminating  other  barriers  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  news  media  capabilities. 

Our  interests  as  members  of  the  press,  whether  from  the 
developed  or  developing  countries,  are  essentially  the 
same;  ours  is  a  joint  dedication  to  the  freest,  most  accu¬ 
rate  and  impartial  information  that  is  within  our  profes¬ 
sional  capability  to  produce  and  distribute.  We  reject  the 
view  of  press  theoreticians  and  those  national  or  interna¬ 
tional  officials  who  claim  that  while  people  in  some  coun¬ 
tries  are  ready  for  a  free  press,  those  in  other  countries 
are  insufficiently  developed  to  enjoy  that  freedom. 

We  are  deeply  concerned  by  a  growing  tendency  in 
many  countries  and  in  international  bodies  to  put  govern¬ 
ment  interests  above  those  of  the  individual,  particularly 
in  regard  to  information.  We  believe  that  the  state  exists 
for  the  individual  and  has  a  duty  to  uphold  individual 
rights.  We  believe  that  the  ultimate  definition  of  a  free 
press  lies  not  in  the  actions  of  governments  or  internation¬ 
al  bodies,  but  rather  in  the  professionalism,  vigor  and 
courage  of  individual  journalists. 

Press  freedom  is  a  basic  human  right.  We  pledge 
ourselves  to  concerted  action  to  uphold  this  right. 


Anderson  starting 
muckraking  monthly 

Columnist  Jack  Anderson  disclosed 
plans  for  The  Investigator:  Views  Behind 
the  News,  a  monthly  magazine. 

Also  involved  in  the  publication  are  Jay 
J.  Armes,  a  Texas  private  investigator, 
who  is  listed  as  the  magazines  chief  inves- 
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tigator;  William  G.  McGaw,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  weekly  El  Paso  Journal, 
who  will  be  editor;  and  Bill  Adkins,  part¬ 
ner  and  general  manager  of  the  West 
Texas  News  Co.,  who  will  serve  as  chief 
executive  officer.  The  publication  will  be 
headquartered  in  El  Paso.  Anderson,  who 
is  also  Washington  bureau  chief  for  Pa¬ 
rade  magazine,  will  remain  in  Washington. 


The  magazine,  with  a  cover  price  of 
$1.75,  will  be  sold  on  newsstands.  Initial 
distribution  plans  call  for  about  500,000 
copies.  The  first  issue  will  appear  in  July 
with  a  September  cover  date. 

Anderson  presented  the  magazine  to 
prospective  advertisers  in  New  York.  He 
said  the  magazine  will  feature  investiga¬ 
tive  type  stories. 
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Couponing:  Will  the  boom  crash? 


(Excerpt  from  “Store  Coupons:  The 
Product  Movers,  a  state  of  the  art  re¬ 
port”  completed  in  October  by  the  Mer¬ 
chandising  Group  at  Foote,  Cone  c6  Beld- 
inglNY.  The  study  cites  A.C.  Nielsen 
Company  data  indicating  that  of  the 
nearly  100  billion  cents-off  coupons  dis¬ 
tributed  in  1980,  36.2%  were  run  ROP 
solo  in  daily  newspapers;  16.1%  were  car¬ 
ried  in  newspaper  cooperative  couponing 
efforts;  9.5%  ran  in  Sunday  supplements; 
14.8%  were  carried  in  free-standing  in¬ 
serts  in  Sunday  newspapers;  12.2%  were 
distributed  in  magazines;  3.2%  used 
direct  mail;  and  7.9%  were  carried  either 
in  or  on  a  product  package.) 

The  incredibly  rapid  growth  of  store- 
spendable  couponing  in  the  decade  of  the 
70’s  would  seem  to  imply  that  some  kind 
of  peak  or  plateau  will  eventually  be 
reached;  that  growth  may  still  occur,  but 
at  a  slower  rate.  Or,  usage  may  start  to 
ebb. 

Certainly,  there  has  been  a  backlash 
against  coupons  from  many  quarters, 
some  of  them  most  surprising.  The 
spectacle  of  Giant  Foods  of  Washington, 
D.C.  spending  quite  a  sum  of  money  on  a 
program  (including  a  20  minute  film) 
aimed  at  getting  manufacturers  to  chan¬ 
nel  funds  earmarked  for  coupons  into 
simply  reducing  factory  prices  on  their 
products  must  have  left  a  lot  of  industry 
observers  scratching  their  heads. 

On  a  purely  mathematical  basis,  the 
saturation  level  of  coupons  in  terms  of 
legitimate  usage  could  still  be  far  off. 
Using  a  combination  of  current  supermar¬ 
ket  sales  data  and  Nielsen  redemption 
averages,  for  every  $15.00  in  store  sales, 
one  single  100  coupon  is  being  utilized. 

It  is  this  assumption  of  limitless  hori¬ 
zons  in  terms  of  coupon  usage  that  has 
produced  the  array  of  new  or  proposed 
coupon  distribution  media.  However,  we 
know  intuitively  and  factually  from  the 
"Tools  in  the  Marketing  Mix”  data  that 
not  all  shoppers  use  coupons  in  equal  fre¬ 
quency.  Male  shoppers,  all  singles,  youn¬ 
ger  families,  poorer  families,  residents  of 
the  south  and  the  west  coast  ...  all  of 
these  groups  use  coupons  with  far  less 
frequency  than  the  "core  audience”  of 
more  affluent  larger  families. 

With  population  and  socioeconomic 
data  indicating  growth  in  the  number  of 
single  person  households,  higher  inci¬ 
dence  of  male  shoppers,  and  continued 
migration  of  families  to  the  sunbelt  states 
of  the  South  and  West,  not  to  mention  a 
lid  on  total  population  growth  in  the  first 
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Ad  agency  study 
sees  changes; 
not  demise 

being  equal,  the  population  of  the  country 
is  gradually  shifting  more  heavily  to  those 
elements  who  use  coupons  less  fre¬ 
quently. 

It  indicates  that  all  or  most  of  these  new 
couponing  media  are  really  going  back  to 
the  same  well.  In-store  coupon  handout, 
in-store  television  with  coupon  dispens¬ 
ing  machines,  coupon  bingo  games  to 
force  better  readership  and  attention  to 
coupons  in  best  food  day  newspapers  — 
all  of  these  programs  are  going  to  reach 
primarily  the  heavy-user  households. 
The  households  that  need  more  frequent 
trips  to  the  supermarket,  buy  in  larger 
quantities  and  are  more  educated  and 
affluent,  are  aware  of  the  benefits  of 
spending  time  and  effort  planning  to  use 
coupons  with  maximum  efficiency.  In 
this  pool,  which  Donnelly  Marketing’s 
Carol  Wright  program  restricts  to  some 
18  million  (of  a  total  base  of  65  million) 
households,  a  kind  of  saturation  point  in 
coupon  usage  may  already  have  been 
reached. 

Recalling  the  underlying  reasons  why 
the  store  coupon  came  forth  in  the  1970’s 
as  a  sine  qua  non,  we  can  see  that  none  of 
these  factors  have  really  changed.  Infla¬ 
tion  is  still  with  us,  the  population  growth 
has  stabilized,  even  the  sunbelt  booms 
seem  to  have  lost  their  bloom.  New  ways 
to  get  a  coupon  into  the  hands  of  the  user 
emerge.  While  cigarette  couponing  may 
have  reached  overkill  proportions,  word 
in  the  industry  is  that  the  liquor  marketers 
will  be  the  next  major  new  product  group 

‘The  changing  mentality  of 
the  consumer  and  the  chang¬ 
ing  technology  of  the  market¬ 
place  will  together  bring  about 
a  re-evaluation  in  the  use  of 
the  store-spendable  coupon. 
The  result  will  not  be  the  de¬ 
mise  of  couponing,  but  a  more 
intelligent,  purposeful  and  in¬ 
formed  use  for  each 
marketer.’ 


to  adopt  the  store  spendable  coupon. 

What  factors  have  changed,  or  what 
new  factors  have  emerged,  to  potentially 
alter  the  promotional  picture? 

§  Coupon  user  mentality.  We  now  have 
behind  us  a  decade  of  consumers  steadily 
using  a  growing  number  of  coupons. 
Strategies  have  emerged  and  goals  have 
changed.  For  some  the  goal  is  to  amass  as 
many  coupons  as  possible  on  the  brands 
they  use  or  would  be  willing  to  try.  For 
others  the  goal  is  simply  to  cut  the  shop¬ 
ping  bill  as  much  as  possible.  One  group 
maintains  brand  loyalty,  but  seeks  an 
endless  supply  of  coupons  on  those 
brands  to  obtain  a  perpetual  price  dis¬ 
count.  The  second  group  has  no  brand 
loyalty  at  all.  With  most  coupons  requir¬ 
ing  only  a  single  purchase  unit,  whatever 
brand  is  couponing  this  week  gets  the 
nod.  What  may  appear  to  be  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  trial  building  objectives  in  a 
particular  coupon  from  the  marketer’s 
viewpoint  may  actually  be,  as  some  stu¬ 
dies  suggest,  a  transient,  perishable  vic¬ 
tory. 

The  strength  of  the  coupon  as  a 
meaningful  conversion  device  is  thus  cri¬ 
tical  to  packaged  product  marketers. 
Qualitative  data  suggest  that  product  trial 
emanating  from  advertising  alone,  or 
from  direct  exposure  via  sampling,  is  su¬ 
perior  to  that  generated  by  couponing.  An 
NPD  research  study  conducted  in  Feb., 
1980  found  that  in  a  control  group  ex¬ 
posed  to  a  new  product  by  advertising 
alone,  31.4%  of  families  who  initially 
purchased  the  product  went  on  the  re¬ 
purchase.  In  a  second  group  of  people 
that  received  coupons  on  the  product,  of 
the  triers  of  the  brand,  only  24.8%  went 
on  to  repurchase. 

The  converse  proved  true  in  a  test  of  a 
group  that  purchased  on  advertising 
alone  vs.  a  group  that  received  a  free 
sample.  Here,  31.8%  of  the  advertising- 
only  group  went  on  to  repurchase  .  .  . 
almost  identical  with  the  results  of  the 
control  group  for  the  coupon  test.  But 
35.7%  of  the  group  receiving  samples 
went  on  to  repurchase. 

§  The  No-Frills  trend.  This  is  a  parallel 
to  the  fact  that  a  growing  number  of 
coupon  users  are  loyal  only  to  coupons, 
not  to  brands.  In  the  case  of  generic  pro¬ 
ducts  and  limited  assortment  stores — the 
components  of  the  no-frills  trend  —  cus¬ 
tomers  are  loyal  only  to  the  lowest  price, 
represented  by  either  of  these  compo¬ 
nents.  The  motivation  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  "any-brand”  coupon  user  with 
the  important  exception  that  coupon  us- 
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ers  still  adhere  to  the  branded  product 
idea;  they  still  see  all  brands  as  superior 
to  no-frills.  However,  the  very  success  of 
the  no-frills  products  and  no-frills  stores 
indicates  a  deep  underlying  cyncism  ab¬ 
out  meaningful  brand  differences. 

Coupons  today  may  be  following  the 
same  track  as  the  trading  stamps  of  the 
I950’s  and  60’s:  when  every  retailer  and 
service  marketer  offered  them,  from  su¬ 
permarkets  to  bowling  alleys  to  gas  sta¬ 
tions,  they  lost  their  competitive  edge. 

There  is  some  evidence  today  indicat¬ 
ing  that  marketers  are  starting  to  turn 
away  from  coupons  in  favor  of  techniques 
that  better  mandate  brand  loyalty  and  eli¬ 
minate  misredemption  factors,  even  if 
those  techniques  do  not  enjoy  the  same 
high  response  rate  as  the  store-spendable 
coupon.  These  techniques  include  high- 
value  refund  offers  and  in-pack  coupon/ 
sweepstakes  games. 

Proctor  &  Gamble,  for  example,  is  test¬ 
ing  a  refund  offer  with  total  amounts 
offered  of  $25 ,  $50  and  $  1 00  for  the  purch¬ 
ase  of  the  firm’s  brands  using  point  value 
proofs  (of  purchase).  A  total  of  1,600 
points  brings  in  the  $100  refund.  Many 
other  marketers  are  using  high-value  re¬ 
funds  in  the  $5  to  $10  range  for  a  large 
number  of  proofs  of  one  or  several  of  a 
firm’s  brands.  Such  offers  work  via  mail- 
back,  and  thus  reduce  the  possibility  of 
misredemption  to  zero,  since  purchase 
proofs  are  required  up  front. 

Promotionally  oriented  marketers  have 
also  seized  on  the  in-pack  coupon  game 
idea  to  combine  the  excitement  of  a  pro¬ 
duct  sweepstakes  with  the  practicalities 
of  an  in-pack  coupon.  Here  again  misre¬ 
demption  is  held  to  a  minimum  since  the 
scratch-off,  lottery-style  game  pieces  are 
packed  inside  product  cartons.  Support 
advertising  relies  on  the  drama  of  big 
sweepstakes-type  prizes  to  focus  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  offer;  up-front  purchase  is 
now  legitimately  mandated  to  have  a 
chance  to  win  the  prizes  because  every¬ 
body  “wins”  something  (although  99.9% 
merely  get  a  store  coupon  good  on  next 
purchase). 

§  Advent  of  scanning.  Scanning  will 
provide  a  fast,  near-instantaneous  read¬ 
ing  of  product  movement  with  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  accuracy.  According  to  Nielsen, 
“scanner  sales  data  has  the  potential  of 
being  superior  in  quality  to  store  audit 
data  in  several  respects.  It  can  be  made 
chronologically  precise  across  stores. 
Weekly  isolation  of  consumer  purchases 
through  scanning  can  measure  promotion 
weeks,  which  can  be  combined  for  diffe¬ 
rent  time  frames  by  individual  store  to 
measure  the  promotion  period  or  other 
marketing  strategies.”  Retail  price  data  is 
obtained  through  scanning  on  a  more  fre¬ 
quent  basis  and  will  reflect  weekly  fea¬ 
tures  and  weekly  price  changes  tied 
directly  to  sales.  Scan  data  can  be  utilized 
to  evaluate  promotions;  weekly  data  can 
build  and  information  Tile  quite  rapidly, 
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and  fluctuation  will  be  much  greater  than 
monthly  or  bi-monthly  reports,  which 
tend  to  smooth  out  the  effect  of  a  one- 
week  promotion. 

Using  scanning,  the  precise  sales 
volume  of  a  product  in  any  given  market 
can  be  measured  as  it  moves  through  the 
checkouts.  When  coupons  incorporate 
optically  readable  universal  product 
codes,  as  many  now  do,  the  sales  volume 
tied  to  the  coupon  can  also  be  measured 
with  high  accuracy.  Thus  the  incremental 
movement  due  to  the  coupon  can  be  ev¬ 
aluated. 

A  recent  study  involving  scanner  data 
analyzed  by  both  John  Blair  Marketing 
and  Selling  Areas  Marketing,  Inc. 
(SAMI)  measured  five  products  featured 
in  a  Blair  free  standing  insert  in  the  June 
22,  1980  of  the  Portland  (Me.)  Sunday 
Telegram.  The  five  featured  products 
showed  sales  increases  averaging  58% 
the  following  week.  Specifically,  brands 
increased  in  this  fashion:  Saluto  Frozen 
Entrees,  up  175%;  Kraft  Mayonnaise,  up 
52%;  Lever  Bros.’  Close  Up  Toothpaste, 
up  31%;  Ralston-Purina  Tender  Vittles 
Cat  Food,  up  27%;  and  Ralston-Purina 
Mainstay  Dog  Food,  up  4%. 

While  these  numbers  indicate  some  im¬ 
pressive  gains  for  four  of  the  five  brands 
tracked,  a  one-week  post-coupon  sales 
percentage  increase  analysis  alone  can¬ 
not  explain  the  results  with  truly 
meaningful  perspective.  Saluto  Frozen 
Entrees,  for  example,  as  a  new  product, 
doubtless  started  from  a  low  base  of  sales 
to  begin  with.  Thus  a  relatively  small 
sales  increase  could  produce  huge  per¬ 
centage  jumps.  For  some  of  the  estab¬ 


lished  brands  showing  increases,  a  con¬ 
tinuing  sales  analysis  might  show  an 
abnormal  and  substantial  dip  in  the  same 
brand’s  sales  volume  for  four,  six  or  eight 
weeks  foilwing  the  coupon  drop,  indicat¬ 
ing  that  coupon-generated  sales  increases 
merely  gained  the  brand  an  artificial  sales 
peak  at  the  expense  of  a  later  trough.  If  a 
purpose  of  the  coupon  is  to  pre-empt  or 
offset  competitive  activity,  then  tinkering 
with  a  product’s  normal  sales  curve  via 
artificial  pantry-loading  may  be  accept¬ 
able. 

In  the  case  of  Ralston-Purina’s  Main¬ 
stay  brand,  the  extent  of  pet  food  coupon¬ 
ing  activity  makes  choices  for  consumers 
so  numerous  that  no  one  brand  can  be 
expected  to  gain  significantly.  This, 
however,  does  not  explain  the  27%  in¬ 
crease  enjoyed  by  the  same  firm’s  Tender 
Vittles  cat  food. 

In  any  event,  it  is  clear  that  any  scan¬ 
ner-generated  information  must  be  evalu¬ 
ated  using  all  of  the  variables  that  affect 
coupon  performance.  More  widespread 
reports,  over  a  period  of  time,  should  help 
marketers  sort  through  when,  where  and 
in  which  categories/brands  to  best  use 
store  coupons.  This  kind  of  precision  will 
reduce  the  total  number  of  coupons  out  in 
the  marketplace,  while  maximizing  the 
efficiency  of  each  given  coupon  event. 

It  is  the  changing  mentality  of  the  con¬ 
sumer,  and  the  changing  technology  of 
the  marketpalce  that  will  together  bring 
about  a  re-evaluation  in  the  use  of  the 
store-spendable  coupon.  The  result,  we 
believe,  will  not  be  the  demise  of  coupon¬ 
ing,  but  a  more  intelligent,  purposeful  and 
informed  use  for  each  marketer. 


THE  NEW  YORK  CHAPTER  OF  NASA  recently  announced  winners  in  its 
sixth  annual  scholarship  awards  competition.  Three  advertising  agency  pro¬ 
fessionals  were  chosen  from  a  field  of  over  1 00  entries.  Pictured  at  the  annual 
awards  luncheon  are,  from  left  to  right,  are  Bill  Harrison  of  Million  Market 
Newspapers  (and  scholarship  chairman);  Allan  Altholz  of  N.W.  Ayer,  who 
received  a  $5(X)  scholarship;  Elizabeth  Saslow  of  Doyle  Dane  Bernbach,  who 
also  received  a  $5(X)  scholarship;  Laurie  Robbins  of  Young  &  Rubicam,  who 
won  the  $1 ,000  scholarship;  and  Joe  Bogner  of  London  Associates,  president 
of  the  NY  NASA  chapter. 
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Ad  Briefs 


Win  some  Wheels’ 

Newspaper-sponsored 
auto  contest  lauded 


New  York  Daily  News  “Win  some 
Wheels”  contest  was  praised  by  Milt 
Schiffman,  president  of  the  Schiffman- 
Ferguson  Advertising  Company,  ad 
agency  for  the  Tri-State  Buick  Dealers 
Association. 

Schiffman  described  “Wheels”  as  “a 
vehicle  to  help  generate  dealer  traffic  at  a 
time  when  they  need  it  most  .  .  .  really  a 
very  definite  positive  influence  on  the 
traffic.” 

The  contest,  started  three  weeks  ago 
by  the  Daily  News,  offers  readers  a 
chance  to  win  a  new  car.  Winners  are 
chosen  by  random  draw,  and  six  cars  will 
be  awarded  over  a  six-week  period. 

To  submit  a  ballot  that  is  eligible  for 
drawing,  the  News  reader  must  take  it  to 
the  place  of  business  of  one  of  the  partici¬ 
pating  dealers  to  have  the  ballot  “vali¬ 
dated.” 

“We’re  not  looking  to  set  any  track 
records  for  reader-ballot  numbers,”  said 
Daily  News  director  of  marketing  Lester 
L.  Bridges.  “Our  primary  objective  is  to 
get  people  to  visit  the  dealer  and  walk 
through  his  showroom. 

“For  one  thing,  dealers  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  verify  their  faith  in  the  pull- 
power  of  the  newspaper  as  an  advertising 
medium.  We  reach  their  market. 

“For  another,  the  additional  traffic 
will,  hopefully,  make  stronger  friends  for 
the  News  among  auto  dealers  and  sales¬ 
persons.  Don’t  forget,  the  salesperson 
who  validates  the  reader’s  ballot  wins 
$100  if  that  ballot  is  drawn.” 

The  ballot  count  hit  5 ,500  the  first  week 
of  the  contest,  almost  10,000  the  second 
and  14,000  the  third. 

“That’s  very  impressive,”  said  Schiff¬ 
man.  “It  represents  almost  30,000  people 
walking  into  showrooms  in  New  York, 
Westchester  and  Connecticut.  Dealers 
can  create  terrific  prospect  lists  for  fol¬ 
low-up  from  that  kind  of  traffic. 

“You  just  couldn’t  ask  a  newspaper  for 
better  support.” 

Autos  that  are  being  awarded:  the  1981 
Buick  Skylark,  Toyota  Tercel,  Pontiac 
1000,  Plymouth  Reliant  K,  Dodge  Aries 
K  and  the  1982  Mercury  LN  7. 

News  World  names 
ad  director 

The  News  World,  the  New  York  City 
am  daily  run  by  followers  of  the  Rev.  Sun 
Myung  Moon,  has  appointed  Richard 
Milman  advertising  director. 

Milman  is  the  paper’s  first  ad  director. 
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KRNS  names  western 
classified  manager 

Cathleen,  “Kitty,”  Vance  has  joined 
the  Los  Angeles  office  of  KRNS  as  west¬ 
ern  regional  classified  manager. 

Most  recently,  Ms.  Vance  was  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  Meredith  Newspapers  in 
northern  California,  and  her  professional 
experience  includes  positions  as  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch',  telephone  sales  manager 
of  the  Chicago  Siin-Timesl Daily  News, 
and  telephone  sales  supervisor  for  the 
Baltimore  News-American. 

In  her  new  position,  Vance  will  be 
working  with  Knight-Ridder  Newspaper 
classified  advertising  managers  to  de¬ 
velop  a  greater  volume  of  national  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  originating  in  the  1 1  west¬ 
ern  states. 

Book  account 

N  W  Ayer  Inc.  was  assigned  to  handle 
Harlequin  Enterprises  Inc.,  Ontario, 
Canada.  The  account  will  be  handled  by 
AyerDirect,  the  direct  response  division 
in  New  York,  and  supported  by  Ayer’s 
new  joint  venture  with  Vickers  &  Benson 
Ltd.  in  Toronto.  The  United  States  and 
Canada  comprise  Harlequin’s  largest 
market.  The  romance  books  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  1 2  languages  and  sold  in  90  coun¬ 
tries. 


A&S  names  agency 

Abraham  and  Strauss  department 
stores  has  appointed  Spiro  &  Associates 
to  handle  advertising  and  public  relations 
for  its  new  Pennsylvania  store  that  will 
open  in  August  at  King  of  Prussia  and  in 
Willow  Grove  Park  in  March  1982. 


First  with  SAU 

Five  Maryland  weekly  newspapers, 
owned  by  Chesapeake  Publishing  Corp., 
a  subsidiary  of  Whitney  Communica-  | 
tions,  started  using  Standard  Advertising 
Unit  system  on  April  1 .  The  system  is  not 
scheduled  to  take  effect  nationwide  until 
September  1 .  About  1 ,000  daily  newspap¬ 
ers  have  indicated  they  will  adopt  the  ad 
system.  The  five  pioneering  weeklies  are 
the  Prince  Georges  Independent;  St. 
Mary’s  Beacon;  Lexington  Park  Enter¬ 
prise;  Prince  Frederick  Recorder;  and 
Maryland  Independent. Twel\e  other 
Chesapeake  papers  will  implement  the 
SAU  system  later. 

Landon  names 
saies  manager 

John  P.  Spaulding  has  been  named 
sales  manager  of  Landon  Associates, 

Inc.’s  southern  region  according  to  Mel 
Freeman,  southern  region  vice  president. 

“John  comes  to  us  directly  from  his 
own  Atlanta  based  private  consulting 
practice,  in  which  he  worked  with  diverse 
clients  placing  major  emphasis  on  staff 
development,  including;  communica¬ 
tions  skills  training,  problem  identifica¬ 
tion  and  solving,  market  and  media  stu¬ 
dies,  and  assessment  of  training  needs,” 
Freeman  noted. 

Prior  to  establishing  the  consulting 
practice,  Spaulding  was  with  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers  as  southern  region 
manager,  located  in  Atlanta,  where  he 
directed  staff  and  handled  major  account 
and  agency  activities. 

NJ  daily  names 
ad  managers 

Asbury  Park  (N.J.)  Press  announced 
the  appointment  of  L.  Robert  Hoffmann 
as  retail  advertising  manager  and  Thomas 
Sferlazzo  as  cooperative  advertising 
coordinator. 

Hoffmann  joined  the  Press  in  1960,  and 
since  he  has  served  in  a  variety  of  adver¬ 
tising  department  positions,  most  recent¬ 
ly  as  co-op  manager.  Sferlazzo  joined  the 
Press  in  1971  in  its  classified  department. 

Utah  retail  manager 
ends  35-year  career 

Harvey  Northrup,  Jr.,  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  manager  and  assistant  ad  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  Newspaper  Agency  Corp., 
agent  for  the  Salt  Lake  (Utah)  Tribune! 
Deseret  News,  ended  his  35-year  career 
with  his  retirement  at  the  end  of  April. 

Northrup  joined  the  Tribune-Telegram 
in  1945  as  a  classified  ad  sales  representa¬ 
tive. 
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The  Harris  N-800 
spechifizes  in  noting 
great-looking  inserts* 


Here’s  a  press  that  can 
give  big-circulation  papers 
outstanding  color  capability 
in  printing  special  sections 
and  supplements. 

The  N-800  produces  top 
quality  work.  And  it’s  fast . . . 
up  to  60,000  pph. 

Built  with  the  same 


features  that  have  made 
Harris  commercial  presses 
the  standard  of  the  printing 
industry,  the  N-800  can  give 
you  a  more  attractive  paper, 
and  put  you  in  a  position  to 
take  on  profitable  insert 
work.  For  more  information, 
write  Harris  Corporation, 


Web  Press  Division, 
Mechanic  Street,  Westerly, 
Rhode  Island  02891. 


U.S.  committee  aids 
imperiied  journaiists 


The  Committee  To  Protect  Journalists 
came  into  being  this  year  with  the  aim  of 
protecting  reporters  and  editors  abroad 
threatened  with  harrassment  and  impris¬ 
onment  by  hostile  governments. 

“The  Committee’s  creation  is  tied  to 
the  perception  on  our  part  that  perils  to 
journalists  have  increased  in  the  last  few 
years,”  explained  Michael  Massing, 
committee  co-director  and  one  of  its 
founders.  Massing  is  executive  editor  of 
Columbia  Journalism  Review,  but  the 
Committee  is  independent  of  that  pub¬ 
lication. 

The  other  founder  is  Laurie  Nadel  of 
CBS  News. 

“We’re  concerned  with  press  freedom 
regardless  of  political  orientation,”  Mas¬ 
sing  said.  “Our  group  is  oriented  towards 
concern  over  government  attempts  to  cir¬ 
cumscribe  freedom  of  expression.” 

Massing  said  the  Committee  is  com¬ 
posed  exclusively  of  journalists.  Its  office 
is  at  122  East  42nd  Street  in  New  York 
City. 

The  board  of  directors  includes  Walter 
Cronkite  of  CBS  News  as  honorary  chair¬ 
man,  CBS  anchorman  Dan  Rather,  New 
York  Times  columnist  Anthony  Lewis, 
Colman  McCarthy  of  the  Washington 
Post,  Mary  McGory  of  the  Washington 
Star,  Los  Angeles  Times  reporter  Robert 
Scheer,  Boston  Globe  national  editor 
H.D.S.  Greenway,  Peter  Arnett  of  the 
Associated  Press,  and  Charles  Perlik, 
president  of  the  International  Newspaper 
Guild. 

Massing  said  the  Committee  intends  to 
become  “a  center  where  information  ab¬ 
out  abuses  to  journalists  will  be  available 
on  a  country  by  country  basis.” 

He  commented  the  Committee  also 
plans  to  be  “active  in  taking  measures  of 
support”  for  imperiled  journalists  such  as 
letter  writing  and  telegram  campaigns, 
issuing  “statements  of  concern,”  and 
holding  press  conferences. 

Massing  said  the  Committee  is  seeking 
funds  from  foundations  to  pay  for  its  op¬ 
eration.  He  stated  the  Fund  for  Free  Ex¬ 
pression  in  New  York  City  has  already 
given  the  Committee  money  to  pay  for  the 
visit  to  the  United  States  of  Jorge  Pinto, 
editor  and  publisher  of  El  Independiente 
in  El  Salvador. 

Since  last  January,  Pinto  has  been  liv¬ 
ing  in  exile  in  Mexico  City.  He  was  forced 
to  flee  El  Slavador  after  the  army  “in¬ 
vaded”  his  newspaper,  seized  his  print¬ 
ing  presses,  and  imprisoned  three  jour¬ 
nalists  and  a  secretary. 

Pinto  was  in  transit  from  his  newspaper 
to  his  home  when  he  learned  of  the  army’s 
action.  He  went  straight  to  the  Mexican 
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embassy  and  asked  for  asylum. 

Through  relatives,  Pinto  was  able  to 
arrange  for  his  wife  and  three-year-old 
son  to  meet  him  in  secret  and  then  go  with 
him  back  to  the  Mexican  embassy. 

As  Pinto  explained,  the  Committee 
brought  him  to  America  to  help  him  seek 
“moral  support”  for  the  return  of  his 
printing  presses  by  the  Salvadoran  gov¬ 
ernment  so  he  can  resume  publishing  his 
newspaper. 

Pinto  considers  himself  to  be  one  of  El 
Salvador’s  luckier  journalists.  He  has 
survived  several  assassination  attempts 
including  one  last  May,  1980  when  a 
machine  gunner  fired  32  bullets  into  Pin¬ 
to’s  car  while  he  was  sitting  in  it. 

There  have  also  been  armed  attacks  on 
Pinto’s  home. 

But  Jaime  Suarez,  managing  editor  of 
La  Cronica,  “was  cut  into  small  pieces  by 
National  Guardsman”  last  June,  Pinto  re¬ 
marked.  In  April  1980,  one  his  office 
boys,  Nicolas  Angel,  was  machine  gun¬ 
ned  in  a  door  way,  Pinto  said,  by  men 
“from  the  army”  who  were  riding  in  a 
small  pick-up  truck. 

In  July,  1980,  Pinto  related,  “One  hun¬ 
dred  men  came  to  my  printing  plant  and 
told  the  workers  they  had  to  get  out. 
Then  they  blew  up  my  printing  presses 
with  dynamite.” 

Pinto  said  the  next  day  he  bought 
Heidenburg  offset  presses  “in  the 
market.” 

“With  that,  we  were  able  to  keep  print¬ 
ing,”  he  stated,  adding  El  Independiente 
came  out  the  second  day  after  the  dyna¬ 
miting.  “The  paper  was  held  together 
with  staples,  like  a  newsletter.” 

The  stapled  paper  ran  the  story  of  the 
presses  being  dynamited. 

While  he  was  visiting  the  U.S.,  the 
Committee  To  Protect  Journalists  and  tne 
Council  on  Hemispheric  Affairs  in 
Washington  D.C.  were  able  to  arrange  a 
meeting  between  Pinto  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  State  Department. 

“They  were  very  receptive  at  the  State 
Department,”  Pinto  said.  “I  didn’t  ask 
for  anything.  I  only  described  my  case.” 

Pinto  remarked,  “A  telegram”  from 
the  State  Department  to  the  junta  in  El 
Salvador  “would  be  sufficient”  in  help¬ 
ing  him  achieve  his  goal  of  getting  back 
his  printing  presses. 

As  to  why  he  wants  to  return  to  El 
Salvador  after  so  much  trouble,  Pinto 
commented,  “Journalism  is  my  profes¬ 
sion.  I’ve  done  it  all  my  life,  and  I  want  to 
help  my  country.  In  El  Salvador  it’s  not  a 
matter  of  left  or  right,  it’s  a  matter  of 
corrupt,  shameless  people  versus  the  rest 
of  the  country.” 


Directory  to  list 
black  journalists 

A  directory  of  black  print  and  broad¬ 
cast  journalists  in  America  is  being  com¬ 
piled  by  the  National  Association  of 
Black  Journalists. 

The  project,  approved  by  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
six-year-old  organization,  will  be  distri¬ 
buted  to  media  outlets  and  black  journal¬ 
ists  throughout  the  country.  The  project 
is  an  outgrowth  of  the  organization’s  plan 
to  compile  a  census  of  black  journalists. 

The  directory  will  contain  biographical 
and  career  information  on  all  blacks 
working  in  news-gathering,  news  deci¬ 
sion-making  and  news  dissemination 
positions  in  the  print  and  broadcast 
media.  Photos  of  black  journalists  will 
also  be  included. 

Forms  for  listing  in  the  directory  are 
available  from  Ben  Johnson,  NABJ  board 
member  and  president  of  the  Detroit 
Chapter  of  NABJ.  His  address  is  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press,  321  W.  Lafayette,  De¬ 
troit  Mich.  48231 .  Completed  forms,  with 
a  black  and  white  photo,  should  be  re¬ 
turned  to  Johnson. 

The  sixth  annual  NABJ  Newsmaker’s 
Conference  is  scheduled  for  August  20-23 
at  the  Galt  House  Hotel  in  Louisville,  Ky. 

NABJ  plans  to  establish  a  national 
office  this  year.  A  brochure  outlining  the 
objectives  and  projects  of  NABJ  will  be 
distributed. 

Reporters  barred 
from  jockey  room 

The  New  York  Racing  Association  has 
adopted  a  new  policy  barring  reporters 
from  the  jockeys’  dressing  room. 

According  to  Wes  Gaffer  of  the  New 
York  News,  the  new  policy  ends  a  right 
that  reporters  had  for  more  than  50  years. 

Gaffer  said  the  move  is  viewed  by  turf 
writers  as  an  attempt  by  the  Racing  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  manage  news. 

Under  the  new  policy,  reporters  must 
conduct  interviews  in  the  recreation  area. 
Access  to  the  jockeys’  dressing  room  will 
be  permitted  only  after  the  sixth  race  dur¬ 
ing  major  stakes  races  such  as  the  Bel¬ 
mont,  Coaching  Club  American  Oaks, 
Suburban,  etc. 


Brandon  joins  E&P 

George  E.  Brandon  joined  Editor  & 
Publisher  on  May  18  as  Washington, 
D.C.  editor.  Brandon  comes  to  E&P  from 
Publishers’  Auxiliary  where  he  was  editor 
of  the  weekly  paper  published  by  the 
National  Newspaper  Association.  Bran¬ 
don  will  make  his  office  at  1295  National 
Press  Club  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
His  telephone  number  is  202  -  628  -  8365 . 
He  succeeds  I.  William  Hill,  who  retired. 
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technologies 
meet  in 
Mexico  City 


When  Excelsior  needed  a  versatile 
press,  M.A.N.  teamwork 
was  there. 
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Together 

they  offer  Excelsior 
a  broad  range  of  cap- 
abilities ...  a  press  that 
can  handle  their  runs  of 
160,000  with  ease... and  print 
high  quality,  full-color  supplements. 

Here’s  the  convenience  of 
modular  design,  70,000  pph 
speed,  and  true  multi-purpose  util¬ 
ity...  spot  color  on  16  pages  of  a 
128-page  broadsheet  to  full  color 
on  all  pages  of  a  64-page  tabloid. 
Plus... an  amazing  array  of  so¬ 
phisticated,  cost-saving,  easy-to- 
work-with  features. 


W  Are  you  finding  your  require¬ 
ment  difficult  to  meet? 

Then  contact  our  new 
team . . .  new  people,  new  ideas 
and  total  service. 


From 
both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic, 

M.A.N.’s  press  manufacturing 
divisions  could  offer  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  range  of  offset  presses, 
auxiliary  equipment  and  engineer¬ 
ing  talent. 

Excelsior,  one  of  Mexico  City’s 
largest  dailies,  chose  COLORMAN 
from  M.A.N.-Roland...the  ultimate 
in  big  press,  offset  versatility. 

And  with  completely  compati¬ 
ble  press  drive,  reels  and  folders 
from  M.A.N.-Wood. 


M.A.N-Wood  Industries, 
Wood-Hoe  Division,  333  Cedar 
Avenue,  Middlesex,  NJ  08846 
Telephone  201-469-6600. 


Pressroom  knoMf-hoB 
that  spam  an  ocean. 


Q&A 


(Continued  from  pa^e  7) 


AT&T  a  level  of  vertical  integration,  and 
an  economy  of  scale,  which  no  other  in¬ 
formation  provider  can  obtain.  The  result 
of  this  market  structure  is  an  obvious 
competitive  benefit  which  flows  only  to 
AT&T.  And,  this  structure  will  assure 
heavy  concentration  within  this  develop¬ 
ing  new  medium,  rather  than  broad  com¬ 
petition  from  a  diversity  of  sources. 

Further,  under  FCC  and  congressional 
proposals,  all  non-AT&T  telephone  com¬ 
panies  need  not  even  create  a  separate 
subsidiary  in  order  to  provide  informa¬ 
tion — they  can  provide  such  services  as 
part  of  their  basic  operations. 

A  competitive  environment  assuring 
diversity  can  only  occur  if  telephone 
companies  continue  to  be  precluded  from 
competing  as  information  providers  for 
electronic  information  services  transmit¬ 
ted  over  their  own,  local  monopoly  facili¬ 
ties. 

Q.  Are  newspapers  concerned  with  all 
telephone  companies  or  just  with  the 
“dominant  carrier,”  AT&T? 

A.  In  each  locality,  the  telephone  com¬ 
pany  is  an  effective  monopoly  with  exclu¬ 
sive  control  over  communications  lines 
going  into  each  home  and  business.  This 
monopoly  power  is  subject  to  competi¬ 
tive  abuse  whether  it  is  held  by  AT&T  or 
by  one  of  the  “independent”  telephone 
companies.  However,  the  unparalleled 
size,  market  dominance,  and  pervasive¬ 
ness  of  AT&T  give  it  a  much  greater 
potential  to  commit  such  competitive 
abuses.  Accordingly,  the  concern  for  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  fully  competitive  market 
for  electronic  information  services  in  this 
country  is  particularly  critical  where 
AT&T,  which  has  monopoly  control  over 
81  percent  of  the  telephone  lines  into  the 
nation’s  homes,  seeks  to  become  an  in¬ 
formation  provider  over  its  own  transmis¬ 
sion  facilities. 

Q.  Doesn’t  the  1956  antitrust  Consent 
Decree  prevent  AT&T  from  providing  in¬ 
formation  services? 

A.  The  Consent  Decree  does  prohibit 
AT&T  or  its  subsidiaries  from  engaging  in 
any  business  other  than  the  furnishing  of 
common  carrier  communications  ser¬ 
vices  subject  to  rate  regulation.  But,  the 
FCC’s  Computer  II  decision  would  allow 
an  AT&T  subsidiary  to  offer  any  “en¬ 
hanced  service,”  including  electronic  in¬ 
formation  services.  AT&T  already  is 
attempting  to  get  the  federal  court  which 
approved  the  1956  Consent  Decree  to 
agree  with  the  FCC’s  action.  Moreover, 
legislation  under  consideration  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  effectively  would  abrogate 
the  restrictions  of  the  Consent  Decree. 
While  there  may  be  arguments  in  favor  of 
modifying  the  Consent  Decree,  the  only 
sound  approach  is  that  proposed  by 
Assistant  Attorney  General  William  Bax- 
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ter  which  would  require  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  separate  corporation(s)  through 
divestiture  or  complete  spin-off  to  house 
the  unregulated  components  of  AT&T 
which  are  poised  to  enter  both  existing 
and  developing  fields  and  which  are  inde¬ 
pendent  of  AT&T’s  monopoly  telecom¬ 
munications  systems.  (See  question  7  for 
discussion  of  proposals  requiring  less 
than  full  spin-off.)  Newspapers  and 
others  agree  with  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
which  explained,  in  its  report  on  legisla¬ 
tion  it  passed  last  year  (HR  6121),  that 
even  though  there  may  be  rationales  for 
modifying  the  Consent  Decree  and  allow¬ 
ing  AT&T  into  competitive  markets  from 
which  it  has  voluntarily  excluded  itself, 
these  rationales  properly  do  not  extend  to 
allowing  the  Bell  system  to  compete  in 
the  provision  to  the  public  of  information 
services  over  their  own.  local  monopoly 
transmission  facilities. 

Q.  Should  a  prohibition  on  telephone 
company  provision  of  information  ser¬ 
vices  include  “white  pages”  or  “yellow 
pages”? 

A.  Public  policy  may  permit  a  telephone 
company  to  establish  a  certain  type  of 
electronic  telephone  directory,  limited  to 
name,  address,  telephone  number,  and — 
where  appropriate — business  category  of 
telephone  subscribers.  This  service  is  an 
integral  part  of  supporting  a  communica¬ 
tions  network  in  which  thousands  of  num¬ 
bers  change  daily.  Because  the  telephone 
company  itself  determines  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  numbers,  it  is  uniquely  suited  to 
provide  this  service. 

However,  a  different  public  policy  con¬ 
sideration  is  posed  by  the  presentation  of 
additional  information,  such  as  the 
graphic  display  advertising  currently 
found  in  the  printed  yellow  pages.  Unlike 
directory  listings  information,  which  is 
virtually  proprietary  to  telephone  com¬ 
panies,  additional  information  is  wholly 
unrelated  to  the  performance  of  tele¬ 
phone  company  operations.  The  creation 
and  sale  of  this  type  of  information  by 
telephone  companies  over  their  own 
monopoly  transmission  facilities  should 
not  be  permitted. 

Sound  public  policy  should  make  no 
distinction  between  commercial  and  non¬ 
commercial  speech.  For  example,  an 
editorial  statement  which  appears  in  a 
newspaper  becomes  a  commercial  state¬ 
ment  if  that  newspaper  pays  to  have  the 
editorial  appear  elsewhere.  A  candidate’s 
speech  which  is  a  news  item  today  can 
become  a  paid  political  announcement 
tomorrow.  In  short,  no  meaningful  dis¬ 
tinction  in  regulatory  policy  can  be  drawn 
between  different  types  of  information. 
Any  attempt  to  carve  out  an  “advertis¬ 
ing”  niche  for  telephone  companies  not 
only  would  create  an  artificial  and  un¬ 
workable  distinction;  it  would  pose  se¬ 
rious  First  Amendment  problems.  It 
would  require  the  government,  presum¬ 
ably  through  the  FCC,  to  become  virtual- 
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By  Time 


Rep.  Timothy  Wirth 

ly  a  frame-by-frame  referee  of  whether  a 
particular  piece  of  information  was  prop¬ 
erly  “advertising” — and  therefore  per¬ 
missible  for  telephone  company  origina¬ 
tion — or  not  advertising,  and  therefore 
prohibited.  Such  an  approach  would  be 
antithetical  to  the  concepts  of  both  the 
First  Amendment  and  of  deregulation. 

Only  if  telephone  companies  are  ex¬ 
cluded  from  generating  or  having  any 
proprietary  interest  in  all  information  (ex¬ 
cept  directory  listings)  will  this  new 
medium  emerge  free  of  government  reg¬ 
ulation  and  with  full  and  fair  competition. 
Q.  Aren’t  newspapers  just  trying  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  advertising  revenues? 

A.  This  is  an  argument  that  has  been  put 
forth  frequently  in  an  attempt  to  cloud  the 
diversity  issue  and  cast  newspapers  as  no 
more  than  a  special  interest  group. 
However  a  reasoned  consideration  of  the 
capabilities  of  this  new  medium  under¬ 
scores  the  simple  fact  that  if  it  is  allowed 
to  develop  in  a  competitive  environment 
many  entrepreneurs  will  have  the  equal 
opportunity  to  support  their  information 
service  with  advertising.  Equally  clear  is 
the  fact  that  some  of  this  advertising  re¬ 
venue  will  be  diverted  from  newspapers 
as  has  been  the  case  with  the  growth  of 
radio,  television,  and  alternate  delivery 
services. 

As  the  marketplace  grows  out  of  its 
present  infancy  and  matures,  there  will  be 
greater  competition  for  reader  attention 
and  advertising  dollars  than  newspapers 
have  ever  known  before.  Large,  sophisti¬ 
cated  advertisers  will  be  able  to  provide 
information  directly  to  consumers,  using 
telephone  lines  rather  than  newspapers  to 
deliver  their  messages.  Major  financial 
and  credit  companies  will  be  able  to  com¬ 
bine  informational  and  transactional  fea¬ 
tures  for  at-home  shopping,  banking  and 
other  interactive  services.  The  opportu¬ 
nities  are  virtually  limitless  for  small  en¬ 
trepreneurs  to  create  specialized  adver- 
< Continued  on  page  31) 
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:  First  Amendment  was  first  for  a 
»n.  With  memories  of  political 
;ssion  and  press  censorship  still 
in  their  minds,  the  founders  of  our 
ry  declared  at  the  beginning  of  the 
f  Rights  that  the  free  dissemination 
armation  was  the  most  basic  tenet  of 
:  society.  A  democratic  country  de- 
s  on  the  free  flow  of  information, 
ughout  our  history,  the  First 
idment  has  given  Americans  access 
unparalleled  diversity  of  informa- 
It  has  given  all  publishers  the  right  to 
er  whatever  messages  they  wish, 
t  has,  as  well,  given  all  citizens  an 
I  right  to  receive  whatever  messages 
wish.  And  the  system  has  worked 
y  well.  Except  .  .  . 
cept  that  when  the  Constitution  was 
en  there  were  no  telephones  or 
s;  in  1934,  when  the  Communica- 
Act  became  law,  there  was  no  tele- 
n — or  computers,  coaxial  cables, 
lites,  or  any  of  the  technologies  that 
aily  changing  our  lives.  Now  that  we 
in  the  frontier  of  a  telecommunica- 
explosion  that  will  radically  alter 
vorld,  we  must  carefully  bring  our 
into  alignment  with  the  technologies 
must  serve.  1  say  carefully  because, 

:  we  must  redesign  statutes,  we  must 
usiy  protect  the  First  Amendment 
its  f^undamental  purposes, 
ich  new  step  in  the  telecommunica- 
;  revolution  brings  with  it  the  poten- 
For  broadening  the  marketplace  of 
5,  for  creating  new  ways  to  send  mes- 
s,  new  ways  to  receive  them,  and 
ways  for  a  democratic  society  to 
igthen  itself  through  shared  informa- 
A  primary  goal  of  the  Subcommittee 
elecommunications.  Consumer  Pro- 
on  and  Finance  is  to  make  certain 
the  legislation  we  consider  fosters 
promotes  creative  diversity.  En- 
ering  diversity  should  be  matched  by 
rmation  diversity. 

ist  year,  communications  reform  leg¬ 
ion,  HR  6 1 2 1 ,  was  reported  out  of  the 
imerce  Committee;  unfortunately  it 
never  considered  by  the  full  House, 
lough  that  bill  provides  an  excellent 
idation  for  the  new  law,  there  are 
:ral  areas  that  I  believe  would  benefit 
n  fresh,  in-depth  study,  and  this 
ng  and  summer  we  will  hold  a  series  of 
rings  on  those  areas, 
ine  of  the  most  critical  questions, 
ch  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  issue  of 

lep.  Wirth  is  chairman,  subcommittee 
elecommunications  consumer  protec- 
and  finance,  House  committee  on 
'gy  and  commerce.) 
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diversity,  was  embodied  last  year  in  what 
came  to  be  known  as  the  Wirth  Amend¬ 
ment.  While  amending  an  anti-trust  con¬ 
sent  decree  to  allow  the  American  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Telegraph  Company  into  the 
vast  new  markets  of  computer  technolo¬ 
gy,  the  Wirth  Amendment  precluded 
AT&T  from  controlling  the  content  of  the 
information  offered  through  its  wires  or 
data  bases. 


The  reason  for  the  Wirth  Amendment 
was — and  still  is — to  maintain  and  in¬ 
crease  access  to  a  diversity  of  informa¬ 
tion;  the  owners  of  over  80%  of  the  local 
distribution  systems  are  precluded  from 
controlling  the  information  that  is  dis¬ 
seminated  through  their  systems.  By  pre¬ 
venting  a  “gatekeeper”  from  affecting  or 
controlling  what  messages  they  receive 
or  to  which  they  can  have  access,  U.S. 
citizens  are  protected  from  an  effective 
infringement  on  their  First  Amendment 
rights. 

It  is  not  the  role  of  the  Congress  to 
referee  among  competing  interests.  Our 
job  is  to  encourage  a  marketplace  with  the 
healthiest  competition  possible. 


*'0ur  30%  retail  gain 
for  the  5  days  was 
a  dramatic  turn-around, 
a  90,000-line  gain!" 


That’s  a  quote  from  Paul  J.  Ward, 
Director  of  Marketing  and  Sales,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  5-day  Washington’s  Birth¬ 
day  promotion  we  prepared  for  the 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post/Telegram. 

“And  the  merchants  did  business! 

The  new  accounts  we  picked  up  and  some 
we  hadn’t  run  for  a  while  represent 
business  we’ll  continue  to  carry,” 

Mr.  Ward  says. 

“This  In  House  promotion  was  an 
excellent  service  for  us  because  it  was  a 
complete  and  proven  promotion  market¬ 
ing  package.” 

The  In  House  Concept 

In  House  is  dedicated  to  the  concept  of 
supplying  newspapers  with  fresh,  market- 
tested  advertising  and  promotional  cam¬ 
paigns  plus  the  expertise  you  need  to 
compete  in  today’s  tough  environment 
—all  at  rock-bottom  cost. 

Our  present  clients  range  from  a 
15,000  weekly  to  an  over  600,000  daily 
and  Sunday. 

We  are  an  organization  staffed  by 
newspaper  experts  who  know  advertis¬ 
ing,  promotion,  circulation,  media, 
research,  sales  promotion,  public  relations 
and  community  involvement— down  to 
the  smallest  detail  of  what  makes  a  news¬ 
paper  function.  We  employ  full-time  the 
best  copywriters,  graphic  designers,  art 
directors  and  illustrators  in  the  business. 

What  We  ll  GIveYbu 


Then  we’ll  provide  you  with  cam¬ 
paigns,  promotions,  awareness  programs 
and  merchandising  that  will  increase  your 
circulation  and  your  advertising  rev¬ 
enue.  For  example,  we  have  three  unique 
classified  campaigns  (real  estate,  help 
wanted  and  automotive),  collectively 
called  “The  Gjnsumer  Connection,”  that 
are  resulting  in  meaningful  sales  gains. 

Ybur  In  House  Options 

We’ll  further  accomodate  your  budget 
by  giving  you  the  marketing  plan  and 
concept  alone— or  a  completely  finished 
campaign,  including  easy-to-implement 
layouts,  mechanicals  and  artwork  for  in¬ 
paper  and  trade  ads,  truck  and  rack 
cards,  billboards  and  transit  posters.  Plus 
themelines,  slogans,  television  and  radio 
scripts  and  musical  jingles.  Even  a 
comprehensive  media  plan  based  on  reach 
and  frequency. 

And,  most  important,  we  can  position 
your  newspaper  in  the  marketplace. 

Let's  Talk 

As  one  newspaperman  to  another,  why 
not  get  together  with  our  president,  Tom 
Donahue.  Call  him  at  (215)  561-3345. 

Or  write  him  at  In  House,  1700  Sansom 
Street,  Philadelphia,  PA  19103. 

IN  HOUSE 

NEWSPAPER 

MARKETING 

PROMOTIONS 

CONSULTING 


We’ll  start  by  providing  you  with  an 
in-depth  analysis  of  your  problem,  includ¬ 
ing  a  step-by-step  marketing  plan  with 
a  timetable  for  its  implementation. 
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About  awards 


DESIGN  PRIZES— The  Society  of 
Newspaper  Designers  is  inviting  entries 
for  “Second  Edition,"  its  second  annual 
design  competition  open  to  all  news¬ 
papers. 

Twenty  categories  cover  the  entire 
spectrum  of  graphic  journalism.  They 
have  been  refined  from  last  year’s  group¬ 
ings  to  better  reflect  the  design  realities  of 
packaging  news  as  well  as  feature  con¬ 
tent. 

All  entries  must  have  been  published 
between  June  1,  1980  and  May  1,  1981, 
and  must  be  postmarked  no  later  than 
June  5,  1981. 

All  winning  entries  will  receive  an 
Award  of  Excellence.  They  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  society’s  competition  annual 
and  be  included  in  a  traveling  slide  and 
videotape  presentation.  The  judges — five 
distinguished  journalists  and  publication 
designers — will  also  award  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver  medals  for  outstanding  work  in  any 
category  or  a  body  of  work  of  exceptional 
quality. 

Last  year’s  competition  attracted  near¬ 
ly  2,500  entries. 

Awards  will  be  presented  at  a  dinner 
October  3 1  as  part  of  the  society’s  annual 
seminar,  October  29  through  November  1 
in  Miami. 

For  information  on  the  competition  and 
entry  forms  write:  Society  of  Newspaper 
Designers,  Second  Edition,  c/o  Rob 
Covey,  Seattle  Times.  P.O.  Box  70,  Seat¬ 
tle,  Wash.  98111.  Or  call  Covey,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  competition  committee,  at 
(206)  464-2953. 

*  *  * 

IN  CONFIDENCE— Alan  Citron,  22- 
year-old  reporter  for  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune  who  won  the  first  $2,000 
William  S.  Miller  prize  for  enterprise  re¬ 
porting,  says  a  newsperson  who  uses  un¬ 
named  sources  should  identify  them  to  at 
least  one  of  his  editors.  He  believes  this  will 
protect  the  reporter’s  credibility  if  it  is 
attacked.  (Alan’s  father  is  a  newsperson, 
too.) 

The  new  awards  program  administered 
by  Florida  Atlantic  University,  Boca 
Raton,  was  endowed  by  William  S.  Miller, 
retired  industrialist  and  banker.  His 
friendship  with  Hank  Messick,  a  reporter 
who  wrote  a  book  about  the  scandals  of  the 
Kerner  Administration  in  Illinois,  led  him 
to  become  a  benefactor  of  journalism 
education  at  FAU  where  Messick  is  ad¬ 
junct  professor.  Miller  blamed  unfair  re¬ 
porting  and  sensational  headlines  for  an 
indictment  returning  against  him  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Kerner  affair.  When  he 
was  exonerated  the  story  was  given  sub¬ 
dued  play.  Miller,  incidentally,  was  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Crawfordsville  (Ind.)  Review 
for  a  few  months  when  he  was  a  student  at 
Wabash  College. 
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ALL  WOMEN — There  were  8()0  en¬ 
tries  in  the  1981  editorial  awards  competi¬ 
tion  among  members  of  the  Suburban 
Newspapers  of  America,  and  when  all  the 
judging  was  done  three  candidates  for  the 
title  of  Suburban  Journalist  of  the  Year 
emerged.  Finally  they  were  ranked  as  fol¬ 
lows:  (1)  Grace  Schneider,  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Suburban  Newspapers;  (2)  Karen 
Pierog,  Barrington  (Ill.)  Press',  and  (3) 
Susan  Kauppila,  Milford  (Mich.)7'/7ne.9. 

*  *  ♦ 

WHO’S  ON  FIRST— In  judgment  of  a 
panel  for  the  Associated  Press  Sports 
Editors,  newspaper  pages  are  loaded  with 
fine  sports  reporting  and  commentary. 
On  the  basis  of  1980  performance,  the 
editor-umpires  compiled  the  standings 
for  best  daily  sports  sections  in  two  cate¬ 
gories  (over  and  under  75,000  circula¬ 
tion).  The  Boston  Globe  was  rated  No.  1 
in  its  class  and  the  Palo  Alto  (Calif.) 
Peninsula  Times  and  Tribune  topped  its 
class. 

Following  the  Globe  in  order  were: 
New  York  Daily  News,  Chicago  Tribune, 
Washington  Star  and  New  York  Times. 
The  smaller  paper  list  continued  with  the 
Pompano  Beach  (Fla.)  Sun-Sentinel  and 
Clearwater  (Fla.)  Sun. 

Individual  writers  with  high  batting 
averages  were: 

FEATURES  (over  75.(X)0) 

Tony  Kornheiser.  Washinulon  Post. 

Edwin  Pope.  Miami  Herald. 

John  Powers.  Boston  Globe. 

Steve  Goldstein.  New  York  Dailv  News. 
FEATURES  (under  75.(K)0) 

Bernard  Fernandez.  Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily  News. 
Dick  Schneider.  Fort  Myers  (Fla.)  New.s-Press. 
Joan  Bastell-Mike  Gibson.  Doyleslown  {Pa.ilnlel- 
linencer. 

Ward  Bushee.  San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Independent 
Journal. 

Mary  LaRose.  Easton  (Pa.)  E.xpress. 

COLUMNS  (Over  75.000) 

Hubert  Mizell.  St.  Petershurf>  Times. 

Leigh  Fontville.  Boston  Globe. 

Mike  Lupica.  New  York  Daily  News. 

Ken  Belinger.  Washington  Post. 

Dave  Anderson.  New  York  Times. 

COLUMNS  (Under  75.000) 

Steve  Daley.  Palo  Alto  Peninsula  Times-Tribane. 
Bill  McGrotha.  Tallahassee  Democrat. 

Brian  Williams.  Sun  Rafael  Independent  Journal. 
Dick  Schneider.  Fort  Myers  News-Press. 

Lenny  Megliola.  Middlesex  (Mass.)  News. 

NEWS  WRITING  (Over  75.(XK)) 

Barry  Lorge.  Washinfiton  Post. 

Doug  Grow.  Minneapolis  Star. 

Hubert  Mizell.  St.  Petersbarf;  Times. 

Jayson  Stark.  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Bob  Verdi.  Chicapo  Tribune. 

NEWS  WRITING  (Under  75.(XX)) 

Ed  Rose.  Beaver  County  (Pa.)  Times. 

Mike  Ferretti.  Backs  County  (Pa.)  Courier  Times. 
Bill  Trimble-Jerry  Tipton.  Huntington  (W.Va.) 
Herald-Dispatch. 

Scott  Wasser.  Dover  Delaware  State  News. 

Sam  Cook.  Duluth  News-Tribune. 

The  judges  also  found  an  abundance  of 
investigative  reporting  on  sports  pages 
and  they  rated  the  team  of  David  Condon 
and  Linda  Kay  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  as 
No.  1  in  this  class,  with  Lenny  Megliola 


of  the  Middle.<iex  New.<!  as  best  in  his 
class. 

And  looking  for  the  best  sports  section 
design  the  judges  singled  out  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times  and  its  companion  St. 
Petersburg  Evening  Independent  as  tops 
in  the  two  categories. 

*  ♦  * 

WHO’S  WHO  ON  GOLD  AND 
BRONZE — The  Pulitzer  Gold  Medal  and 
the  Roy  W.  Howard  Bronze  Medal  (with 
$2,500)  were  awarded,  the  announce¬ 
ments  said,  for  exceptional  public  service 
by  a  team  from  the  Charlotte  (N.C.) 
Observer.  They  wrote  21  stories  and  8 
editorials  about  the  dread  brown  lung  dis¬ 
ease  among  miners.  For  the  record,  the 
team  consisted  of:  Laura  King,  projects 
editor;  Marion  Ellis,  Howard  Covington, 
Bob  Conn,  Bob  Drogin,  Bob  Dennis  and 
Robert  Hodierne,  reporters;  Phil  Drake, 
Bill  Billings  and  Mark  Sluder,  photo¬ 
graphers;  George  Breisacher  and  Gary 
Burnette,  illustrators;  Barbara  Mathews 
and  Nancy  Niland,  copy  editors;  Gred 
Ring,  assistant  metro  editor;  Bob  De- 
Piante,  assistant  M.E./graphics;  Ed  Wil¬ 
liams,  editorial  writer;  Doug  Marlette  and 
Gene  Payne,  cartoons;  Mark  Ethridge 
HI,  managing  editor;  and  Richard  A. 
Oppel,  editor. 

*  *  * 

THEY  LOVE  NEW  YORK— The  Mike 
Berger  Award  ($2,000)  for  writing  about 
New  York  City  is  shared  this  year  by  three 
reporters:  Michael  Daly,  New  York  Daily 
News  (29,  Yale  ’74  with  degree  in  litera¬ 
ture)  for  “witty,  street-wise’’  stories  of  life 
in  NYC;  Roger  Director,  New  York  Daily 
News  (3L  M.A.  in  English  Lit  from  Col¬ 
umbia)  for  glimpses  of  life  in  New  York 
that  ring  true;  and  Edward  J.  Lowe  Jr, 
Newsday  (35,  former  high  school  English 
teacher)  for  stories  with  the  gentle  humor, 
sympathy  and  understanding  of  human 
beings  which  characterized  Mike  Berger’s 
works  in  the  New  York  Times. 

ON  THE  AVIATION  BEAT— Writing 
awards  of  the  Aviation/Space  Writers 
Association  go  to:  Ken  Gepfert  and  Linda 
Grant  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Lew 
Townsend  of  the  Wichita  Eagle  & 
Beacon, 'dnd  David  Bailey  of  Cocoa  (Fla.) 
Today.  The  Robert  S.  Ball  Trophy  for 
outstanding  excellence  will  add  the 
names  of  Jerry  Adler,  Peter  Gwynne, 
John  Carey,  Joe  Contreras  and  Mary  Ha¬ 
ger  of  Newsweek. 

*  *  ♦ 

FOR  POKING  FUN— Cartoonist  Garry 
“Doonesbury’’  Trudeau  received  special 
mention  from  the  American  Planning 
Association  journalism  awards  judges  for 
“poking  fun  at  displacement,  gentrifica- 
tion  and  other  processes  of  neighborhood 
change.’’  Two  teams  of  reporters  share 
$100  prizes  for  coverage  of  planning  issues. 
Gregg  J.  Hoffmann  and  Lori  Bergstrom 
won  in  the  smaller-newspaper  category  for 
a  17-part  series  on  land  use  in  the  Racine 
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(Wise.)  Journal  Times.  In  the  over-100,000 
group  the  award  went  to  the  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale  (Fla.)  News/Sun  Sentinel  for  a  22-part 
series  on  area  growth  by  Stephen  Advokat, 
Glen  Macnow,  Irwin  Speizer,  James  J. 
Hoffman,  Fred  Schulte,  and  Russ 
Mitchell. 

tie  :|c  4c 

ALL  STARS — A  board  of  judges  that 
included  10  journalism  professors  gave 
high  marks  to  writers  for  the  Black  Colle¬ 
gian,  a  New  Orleans  periodical,  in  Lin¬ 
coln  University’s  28th  annual  Unity 
Awards  program  for  material  dealing  with 
the  minorities  and  disadvantaged.  Lu  Pal¬ 
mer  and  Robert  Browne  took  first  and 
second  honors  in  the  economics  reporting 
category;  Lloyd  Cite  won  first  prize  for 
investigative  reporting  with  Chuck  Stone 
second;  Dr.  M.  R.  Karenga.  first,  for  poli¬ 
tical  reporting,  with  Barbara  Omolade 
second.  The  Black  Collegian's  Tony 
Brown.  Robert  L.  Harris  and  Eddie 
Knowles  captured  all  three  prizes  for 
educational  reporting,  while  Acklyn 
Lynch  and  Hughes  Jones  won  two  out  of 
three  for  editorial  reporting.  They  com¬ 
peted  in  the  minority  publications  categ¬ 
ory.  Another  Black  Collegian  writer. 
Kalamu  ya  Salaam,  placed  between 
Nashville  Tennessean  (Dwight  Lewis  and 
Linda  Solomon)  and  Boston  Globe  (Di¬ 
anne  Dumanoski)  in  the  general  contest 
for  economics  reporting. 


FOUR-WAY  SHOT— For  a  black-and- 
white  football  picture  that  has  a  similar 
appearance  when  viewed  from  four  diffe¬ 
rent  positions,  Jerry  Lodriguss  of  UPI  New 
Orleans  gets  a  round-trip  ticket  to  Canton, 
Ohio,  in  July  to  pick  up  Photograph  of  the 
Year  honors  in  the  Pro  Football  Hall  of 
Fame  contest.  The  shot  (“Every  Which 
Way  But  Up”)  shows  a  Rams  tackier  and  a 
Saints  ball-carrier  up-ended.  Other  win¬ 
ners  were:  Michael  S.  Green,  Grand 
Rapids  Press;  George  Tiedeman,  Sports 
Illustrated;  and  Walter  loos  Jr.,  Sports 
Illustrated,  who  won  last  year’s  top  cita¬ 
tion. 

CRADLE  ROCK— “Reading:  It  Be¬ 
gins  in  the  Cradle,”  read  the  headline  on 
Gail  Miller’s  feature  story  in  the  Fresno 
(Calif.)  Bee.  She  won  a  $500  prize  in  the 
International  Reading  Association’s  con¬ 
test  for  reporting  on  reading  and  related 
subjects.  Merit  citations  went  to;  Phil 
Kukielski,  Providence  (R.l.)  Bulletin; 
Dennis  O’Brien  and  John  Covaleski, 
Doylestown  (Pa.)  Intelligencer;  M.  Wil¬ 
liam  Salganik,  Baltimore  Sun;  Suzanne 
Martinson,  Longview  (Wash.)  NEWs; 
and  Alan  Hewitt.  New  Republic. 

*  4:  * 

$20,000  IN  RADIO  AND  TV— The 
sponsors  of  the  Alfred  I.  duPont-Columbia 
University  Awards  for  broadcast  journal¬ 
ism  set  a  new  record  for  cash  prizes  with 
$10,000  to  the  producers  and  $10,000  to 
the  station  judged  to  have  the  best  indepen¬ 


dent  production.  The  winner  was:  “The 
Battle  of  the  Westlands,”  a  documentary 
on  the  take-over  of  the  small  family  farm 
by  agribusiness,  which  was  aired  by  KTEH 
San  Jose.  The  checks  went  to  Carol  Mon 
Pere  and  Sandra  Nichols,  the  producers, 
and  the  station  management. 

*  *  * 

GREEN  EYESHADE— The  green 
eyeshade  is  very  much  in  fashion  again  in 
the  Miami  Herald  newsroom.  Judges  of  the 
Atlanta  Chapter's  Sigma  Delta  Chi  com¬ 
petition  considered  the  Herald’s  blockbus¬ 
ter  report  on  drug  smuggling  at  Key  West 
as  “the  best  example  of  reporting  in  the 
Southeast”  last  year.  The  Herald  team  of 
Carl  Hiaasen,  Richard  Morin,  Susan 
Sachs  and  James  Savage  also  won  the 
award  for  investigative  reporting. 

*  *  * 

YOUNG  STARS — In  honor  of  a  popu¬ 
lar  young  reporter,  the  late  Con  Lee  Kel- 
liher,  the  St.  Louis  chapters  of  Sigma  De¬ 
lta  Chi  and  Public  Relations  Society  give 
awards  for  outstanding  achievement  by 
young  journalists  working  for  area  media. 
This  year  one  recipient  was  Jo  Mannies, 
29,  Post-Dispatch  city  hall  reporter  who 
began  her  career  as  a  sports  writer.  She 
joined  the  P-D  in  1976  from  the  Valpar¬ 
aiso  (Ind.)  Vidette  Messenger.  The 
second  recipient,  Jeanne  Moore,  32, 
Globe-Democrat  foreign  correspondent, 
grew  up  in  Southeast  Asia,  where  her 
father  was  in  Navy  service. 


Looking  for  the 
Nencken  spirit 
today 


The  H.  L.  Mencken  Writing  Award  honors 
distinguished  newspaper  writing  in  the  spirit 
and  tradition  of  Baltimore  Sun  journalist 
H.  L.  Mencken.  The  annual  award  recognizes 
originality,  vigor  and  significant  work  of 
outstanding  literary  quality. 
A  $2,500  cash  award  and  a  certificate  of 
achievement  will  be  given  to  the  journalist 
whose  work  best  exemplifies  Mencken's  unique 

style. 


For  complete  rules  and  entry  forms,  write: 

The  If.  L.  nencken  Writing  Award 
The  Baitimore  Sun 
501  North  Caivert  Street 
Baitimore,  Haryiand  21202 


Entry  deadline  is  July  15,  1981. 
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Smell  of  Dust  Settling 

Kenya:  A 
Diary  of  the 
‘Long  Rains’ 


By  CHARLES  T.  POWERS. 

Times  Staff  Writer 

NAIROBI,  Kenya-By  late  Feb¬ 
ruary,  the  sky  has  been  without 
cloud  for  so  long  that  it  took  an  act 
of  will  to  imagine  the  merest  tatter 
of  vapor  in  the  shimmering  air.  The 
grass,  tall  and  bending,  had  turned 
to  the  color  of  a  lion’s  haunch.  The 
lions  lolled  open-mouthed  in  the 
shade  of  thorn  trees,  joined  by  the 
gazelle  and  most  other  sensible 
creatures. 

It  was  very  hot.  At  midday,  the 
equatorial  sun,  straight  overhead, 
exerted  a  powerful,  steady  pressure. 
Finding  shade  was  like  having  a 
burden  removed  from  the  head. 

In  town,  the  parks  had  gone  from 
green  to  yellow.  Dust  hovered  over 
roadside  construction  projects.  Out 
on  the  highway,  a  motorcycle  ride 
to  the  airport  dried  the  skin  and 
made  the  hair  brittle.  Along  the 
way,  spread  over  the  country  in  half 
a  dozen  places,  distant  pillars  of 
blue  smoke  rose— steady  and  un¬ 
bending— until  they  dissolved  in 
the  blue  stillness  of  the  sky.  The 
smoke  came  from  fires  set  by 
herdsmen,  Masai  mainly,  burning 
their  fields.  And,  without  having  to 
ask,  the  whole  country  recognized 
the  smoke  as  a  sign.  It  was  time  for 
the  rain. 

Charles  T.  Powers,  chief  of  the 
Nairobi  Bureau  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  is  one  of  20  Times  foreign 
correspondents. 

March  4— The  Rift  Valley  is  a 
magnificent  tear  in  the  earth  that 
runs  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Zam¬ 
bezi  River,  half  the  length  of  Africa, 
and  its  passage  10  miles  from  Nairo¬ 
bi  is  marked  by  the  Ngong  Hills, 
named  for  the  Masai  word  for 
knuckles,  which  they  resemble.  The 
Ngongs  rise  to  8,000  feet— 2,500  feet 
higher  than  Nairobi— whose  central 
cluster  of  buildings  can  be  seen  in 
the  yellow,  descending  distance. 

The  drop  to  the  valley  floor. 


however,  is  swift,  almost  3,000  feet 
straight  down,  and  the  view  must 
qualify— at  most  times— as  one  of 
the  great  sights  in  the  world.  For 
some  of  the  people  who  live  here,  a 
trip  to  the  edge  of  the  rift— the  “es-  t 
carpment,”  as  it  is  called  locally— is  | 
a  regular  outing,  a  sort  of  necessity.  ' 
It  is  like  a  reason  for  being  here,  like 
standing  on  the  very  edge  of  Africa, 
the  country  below  stretching  out 
tangled  and  baking  and  huge. 

But  there  is  a  high  wind  over  the 
valley  today,  laden  with  dust,  ob¬ 
scuring  the  hills  and  ridges  of  the 
far  side,  blocking  the  silhouettes  of 
the  dead  volcanoes.  The  brilliant 
light  of  the  valley  is  veiled,  and  you 
notice  that  the  air  is  somehow  un¬ 
comfortable,  itchy  and  charged. 

Evening  comes  to  a  bus  parking 
lot  back  in  the  city,  in  downtown 
Nairobi,  where  Africans  go  to  catch 
rides  home  after  work.  It  is  a  rau¬ 
cous  place  of  shouting  and  horn 
honking  and  diesel  smoke.  A  quick 
wind  whips  down  through  the 
smoke  and  dust  and  throws  it  in  the 
face.  Everywhere  is  haste  and 
breakdown.  Engines  stall.  People 
bump  into  each  other.  Baskets  get 
dropped  and  bad  tempers  hover. 

In  the  middle  of  this,  you  can  see 
some  Africans,  particularly  the  old 
Kikuyu  women,  tennis  shoes  on 
their  feet,  awesome  loads  on  their 
backs,  glance  up  at  the  sky.  You 
look  up  with  them.  It  is  gray  with 
clouds. 

March  11 — You  awake  thinking 
there  has  been  rain  in  the  night.  But 
the  morning  sunlight  is  bright,  the 
sky  deep  blue.  The  dust  of  the 
driveway  looks  faintly  crusted,  but 
bursts  to  powder  under  a  footfall. 
You  stand  on  the  back  step  of  the 
house,  sniffing,  testing  the  wind. 
The  evidence  is  inconclusive.  It 
either  rained  or  you  dreamed  that  it 
rained.  But  one  fact  dawns— the 
idea  of  rain  has  entered  the  mind. 

“One  year  the  long  rains  failed,” 
wrote  Isak  Dinesen  in  her  book, 
“Out  of  Africa," 

“That  is  a  terrible,  tremendous 
experience,  and  the  farmer  who  has 
lived  through  it  will  never  forget  it.” 

In  a  sense,  everyone  in  Kenya  is  a 
farmer.  Since  the  country  has  vir¬ 
tually  no  mineral  resources,  its  eco¬ 
nomic  health  depends  on  its  agri¬ 
culture.  Its  main  exports  of  coffee 
and  tea,  grown  in  rich  highland 
country,  are  less  vulnerable  to 
drought  than  its  food  crops,  but  cof¬ 
fee  and  tea  compete  in  a  fickle  and 
currently  oversupplied  world  mar¬ 
ket,  and  they  have  not  been  able  to 
feed  the  country  when  other  crops 
fail.  The  food  crops— wheat,  barley, 
maize  and  others— fail  here  for  one 


reason:  The  “long  rains”  don’t 
come. 

They  are  due  in  the  third  week  of 
March  and  continue  through  April 
and  May.  They  begin  as  the  sun 
crosses  the  equator  on  its  spring 
passage  to  the  Northern  Hemi¬ 
sphere,  the  sun  pulling  the  damp  air 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  behind  it  over 
the  land.  (There  is  another,  more 
brief,  period  of  rain  in  September 
and  October— called,  naturally,  the 
“short  rains”— when  the  sun’s  most 
direct  rays  again  move  to  the 
Southern  Hemisphere,  but  the  trail¬ 
ing  winds  blow  off  the  deserts  and 
the  moisture  they  bring,  compared 
with  the  long  rains,  is  negligible. ) 

The  hardship  that  follows  a  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  rains  is  almost  incalcula¬ 
ble.  In  the  extreme,  people  die  of 
hunger,  for  when  the  rains  fail  in 
the  near- desert  regions,  such  as 
Turkana  in  the  north  of  Kenya, 
there  is  no  fat  to  fall  back  on. 

For  other  parts  of  the  country, 
below -par  rains  in  the  last  two 
years  have  brought  a  shortage  of 
maize,  a  staple  food.  Milk,  cheese 
and  other  dairy  products  at  times 
vanish  from  the  stores.  Sometimes 
electricity  is  rationed  and  Nairobi  is 
hit  with  regular  blackouts.  Facto¬ 
ries  go  on  reduced  schedules  and 
people  are  put  out  of  work. 

There  are  worse  years  to  recall— 
1960,  1965,  1973  and  1976- when 
people  remember  things  like  the 
sight  of  a  giraffe  dying  by  the  side  of 
the  road.  In  Nairobi  in  those  years, 
rain  was  10  inches  below  the  32- 
inch  norm. 

The  margin,  you  come  to  under¬ 
stand,  is  very  thin.  So  there  is  a  ten¬ 
sion  in  this  habit  of  looking  to  the 
sky. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  you  hear 
one  person  refer  to  a  prayer  for  rain 
and,  moments  later,  another  person 
say,  “It  damn  well  better  rain  soon.” 
But  it  doesn’t  yet,  and  the  suspense, 
like  a  vague  irritation,  goes  on. 

March  16— Huge  cumulus  clouds 
form  in  the  afternoon  sky— colossal 
towers  40,000  to  50.(XX)  feet  high,  as 
awesome  as  mountains  and  sailing 
slowly  like  fantastic  ships  out  of  the 
southeast.  They  seem  to  skirt  the 
edges  of  the  city,  casting  vast  shad¬ 
ows  on  the  plains. 

In  shade,  the  temperature  drops 
quickly,  the  result  of  the  thin  high¬ 
land  air.  Under  the  changed  light, 
slices  of  landscape  magically  alter. 
In  one  place,  for  just  a  moment,  bare 
branches  against  a  gray  sky  suggest 
Boston  in  November,  and  the  smell 
of  upturned  earth  brings  back  the 
torn  grass  of  a  football  field. 

As  you  walk  back  to  the  office  af¬ 
ter  lunch,  a  fat.  warm  drop  of  water 


hits  the  back  of  your  hand.  The 
beaded  splatter  is  the  size  of  a  shill¬ 
ing.  A  cloud  above  fills  the  space 
between  the  downtown  buildings. 
You  scan  the  pavement  for  other 
evidence.  Here  and  there  are  spots 
from  other  fat  raindrops,  and  other 
people  are  looking  up.  You  are  hit 
by  one  more  before  you  enter  your 
building.  And  that  is  all. 

March  18 — The  road  down 
through  the  Rift  Valley  toward  the 
crater  of  Longonot  passes  now 
through  a  deep  stillness  that  the 
distant  ringing  of  Masai  cattle  bells 
only  accentuates.  The  wind  is  down 
and  there  is  no  whistling  in  the 
twisted  black  branches  of  the  thorn 
trees.  Giraffes  stand  motionless,  like 
an  arrangement  of  flowers,  batting 
their  eyelashes  at  the  road.  The 
light  is  flat. 

The  clouds  are  lower  and  thicker 
and  bruise-blue  underneath.  The 
fingerlike  rock  ridges  on  the  valley 
floor  give  the  feeling  of  moving 
along  a  corridor.  Over  the  wall  of 
one  of  them,  penetrating  through 
the  thump  of  the  motorcycle,  is  the 
sound  of  rolling  thunder. 

Around  a  turn,  the  bottom  of  the 
valley  drops  once  more,  giving  a 
vista  almost  as  broad  as  the  Ngong 
Hills,  and  there  it  is— rain— in  the 
form  of  three  clouds  that  extend  in 
straight  lines  from  the  sky  to  the 
ground,  moving  in  slow  parallel 
paths  across  the  valley.  As  they 
move  away,  they  leave  behind  dis¬ 
tinct  dark  trails  and  wide  pools  of 
water,  silvered  by  reflected  light. 

The  rain  comes  to  Nairobi  after 
dark,  around  the  dinner  hour,  and 
people  stand  on  their  porches, 
drinks  or  coffee  cups  in  hand,  and 
breathe  the  rich  smell  of  the  set¬ 
tling  dust,  the  washed  trees,  the 
parched  grass.  And  even  though 
you  have  no  crops  to  thrive  or  fail, 
the  temptation  is  strong  to  spend 
the  rest  of  the  night  doing  nothing 
more  than  listening  to  the  rain 
pound  the  roof  and  run  in  the  gut¬ 
ters. 

March  26 — A  first  encounter  with 
the  doo-doos  has  the  feel  of  a  Hitch¬ 
cock  movie.  Doo-doo  is  the  Swahili 
word  for  insect,  but  it  is  used  pri¬ 
marily  to  indicate  the  winged  stage 
of  the  mound -building  termite, 
which  takes  to  the  air  after  the  rain. 
Having  fallen  asleep  with  a  book 
under  bright  living  room  lights,  you 
awake  to  a  noise  you  at  first  take  to 
be  rain. 

Stirring  to  turn  out  the  lights,  you 
see  that  the  noise  is  not  rain  but  the 
beating  of  thousands  of  tiny  wings 
against  the  windows.  And  not  just  at 
the  windows,  but  under  the  doors 
and  into  the  house.  Hundreds  of 


them.  Inch-long,  flesh-colored 
wings  blow  in  drifts  across  the  floor. 
Having  shed  their  wings,  little 
greasy  worm-like  bodies  are  all 
over  the  floor.  ’Those  not  mashed 
underfoot  go  out  on  hurried  swipes 
of  a  broom,  but  the  wings,  lighter 
than  air.  swirl  up  and  settle  down 
again  in  fresh  drifts. 

’The  morning  after  a  rain,  in  some 
African  markets,  you  can  see  the 
doos-doos  heaped  up  in  great  bowls 
and  offered  for  sale.  They  are  con¬ 
sidered.  by  some,  a  great  delicacy— 
the  first  bounty  of  the  rain. 

.April  3— Seen  for  the  first  time 
after  a  week  on  the  road,  Nairobi 
seems  to  have  exploded  in  green. 
The  yellow  grass  is  gone  from  parks 
and  yards,  and  new  shoots  have 
sprung  from  the  trees.  The  creeks 
that  run  through  the  valleys  in  the 
city  tumble  full  and  red  with  rich 
Kenya  mud. 

The  rain  comes  late  every  after¬ 
noon,  with  fierce  lightning  and  can¬ 
nonading  thunder.  ’The  eucalyptus 
trees  dominating  the  hill  on  the  oth¬ 
er  side  of  the  creek  are  75  feet  tall 
and  bend  with  astonishing  resil¬ 
ience  from  one  side  to  the  other  as 
the  wind  heaves  down  what  seems 
to  be  tons  of  water. 

Returning  from  dinner  in  a  res¬ 
taurant,  where  claps  of  thunder 
outside  rattled  the  tableware  and 
stopped  conversation,  you  confront 
a  downed  tree  limb  in  the  driveway. 
Investigating,  you  discover  it  is  not 
a  limb,  but  an  entire  tree— and  parts 
of  several  others.  It  is  a  50-yard 
grope  through  horizontal  branches 
to  get  home.  In  the  light  of  the  next 
morning,  you  see  it  was  the  euca¬ 
lyptus  in  the  neighbor’s  garden.  Not 
as  strong  as  those  on  the  hill,  it  had 
toppled,  roots  and  all. 

April  16— “I  would  say,”  beams 
Jeremia  Murithi,  “that  we  are  well 
on  the  way  to  above  average  rains 
for  this  season.” 

Murithi,  as  director  of  the  Kenya 
Meteorological  Department— the 
nation’s  head  weatherman— speaks 
with  a  certain  pride  in  the  rain  this 
year,  just  as  he  is  beset  by  gloom 
when  it  fails.  His  only  problem  this 
year  came  from  a  freelance  weather 
analyst  who  wrote  in  a  local  news¬ 
paper  that  the  rains  would  be  late. 

"This  was  bad.”  Murithi  says, 
“because  it  might  have  caused  some 
farmers  to  delay  their  planting.  In 
fact,  the  rains  were  not  late.  Our 
records  indicate  they  come,  on  the 
average,  between  March  17  and  21.” 

Having  put  the  rains,  so  to  speak, 
on  schedule.  Murithi  generously  de¬ 
scribed  the  intricacies  of  the  Inter- 
Tropical  Convergence  Zone,  the 
Mozambique  Channel  and  the  Ara¬ 


bian  Ridge— the  forces  that  keep 
Kenya  arable  and  comparatively 
prosperous. 

Like  all  tropical  rain,  he  points 
out,  Kenya’s  can  come  in  stunning 
amounts,  sometimes  with  disastrous 
consequences.  In  1977.  he  recalls,  30 
pec^le  died  in  flash  floods  in  Nairo¬ 
bi.  Kenyan  statisticians  have  fig¬ 
ured  that  it  will  rain  an  inch  in  15 
minutes  on  an  average  of  once  ev¬ 
ery  five  years.  Rainfalls  of  an  inch 
an  hour  are  fairly  common. 

Later  this  day,  it  rains  an  inch  in 
an  hour,  as  if  to  demonstrate  the 
statisticians’  claim.  Streets  flood  at 
low  points.  The  town’s  main  thor- 
oughdare  is  itself  a  river.  Stalled 
drivers  simply  wait  for  the  waters 
to  recede. 

Meanwhile,  the  first  casualty  of 
the  rain— the  local  telephone  serv¬ 
ice-takes  a  turn  for  the  worse.  It  is 
never  good  in  the  best  of  times,  and 
the  water  seems  to  have  flooded  out 
about  half  the  circuits  in  town.  A 
lifted  receiver  issues  silence,  a  re¬ 
mote  static  or  a  distant  gurgle.  You 
decide  it  would  not  be  surprising  to 
one  day  pick  up  the  phone  and  have 
water  pour  from  the  mouthpiece. 
After  a  trip  to  telephone  headquar¬ 
ters,  this  seems  even  more  plausible. 

The  rain,  you  note,  has  six  more 
weeks  to  go. 

April  19— Easter  is  golden,  daz¬ 
zling  with  sunshine.  It  is  a  holiday 
taken  with  great  seriousness  here, 
though  not  necessarily  with  reli¬ 
gious  seriousness— at  least  not  in 
the  usual  sense.  It  is,  in  effect,  a  dis¬ 
organized  festival  in  honor  of  the 
rain. 

People  are  happy.  A  great  many 
people,  you  also  notice,  are  drunk. 
Some  totter  along  the  roads,  arm- 
in-arm.  The  cook  returns  from  the 
weekend  with  a  summons  for  being 
drunk  and  disorderly,  but  seems,  on 
the  whole,  delighted  with  life. 

And  the  Rift  Valley:  Well,  there 
is  a  place  in  the  Rift  Valley  along 
the  road  to  the  Great  Soda  Lake 
near  the  border,  where  prehistoric 
man  left  some  marks  and  some  bro¬ 
ken  tools,  and  a  sign  points  the  way 
along  a  dirt  road.  ’The  thorns  on  the 
trees  have  gone  from  black  to  shim¬ 
mering  silver,  suggesting  a  haze  of 
frost  beneath  new  green  leaves. 
Masai  cattle  stand  knee-deep  in  the 
new  green  grass.  Bird  calls  ring  in 
the  crystalline  air.  Clear  water  runs 
in  gullies.  The  ridges  of  the  valley 
stretch  out  endlessly,  verdant  and 
distinct  and  undisturbed. 

You  look  up  the  road  to  the  old 
homestead  of  prehistoric  man  and 
decide  to  pass  on.  You  are  already 
overwhelmed  by  the  plentitude  of 
the  present  time. 
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Newspeople  in  the  news 


Louis  C.  Reynolds,  whose  newspap¬ 
er  advertising  career  in  Phoenix  spans 
almost  35  years,  will  retire  from  The  Ari¬ 
zona  RepublicIThe  Phoenix  Gazette  June 
30.  H.  Kenneth  Clouse  will  succeed 
Reynolds. 

Reynolds  joined  the  newspapers  as  a 
classified  counter  clerk  following  U.S. 
Navy  submarine  service  during  World 
War  II.  Reynolds  moved  from  classified 
to  retail  advertising  sales  and  held  several 
other  posts  before  being  named  director 
of  advertising  in  1971.  Clouse,  with  the 
Phoenix  newspapers  since  1979  as  retail 
advertising  manager,  previously  was 
national  advertising  manager  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  and  Examiner. 

4:  * 

Staff  changes  announced  by  the  Char¬ 
lotte  Observer  include; 

Brian  Melton,  a  recent  graduate  of 
the  master’s  program  at  the  University  of 
South  Carolina’s  Journalism  School, 
joined  the  copy  desk. 

Katherine  White,  formerly  with  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  joined  the  Observer’s 
Raleigh  bureau  as  a  reporter. 

Dan  Gibson,  a  desk  editor  at  Cocoa 
Today,  joined  the  metro  desk  as  a  layout 
editor. 

Scott  Flander  of  the  Annapolis 
(Md.)  Evening  Capital,  moved  to  the 
Observer’s  Lancaster,  S.C.,  bureau. 

Barbara  Mathews,  promoted  from 
the  copy  desk  to  assistant  national  editor. 

Kevin  RosEBOROUGH,joined  the  copy 
desk. 

*  *  * 

Billy  Howard,  former  metro  circula¬ 
tion  manager  for  the  Memphis  Publishing 
Co.,  was  named  circulation  director  of 
the  News-Star- World  Publishing  Corp., 
publisher  of  the  Monroe  (ha.)  News-Star- 
World.  Howard  started  his  newspaper 
career  with  the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion- 
Ledger  and  Daily  News. 
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Meredith  Oakley,  capitol  bureau 
chief  and  political  writer  for  the  Arkansas 
Democrat,  Little  Rock,  since  1979,  was 
named  an  associate  editor  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  She  will  edit  the  Voices  page  and 
continue  a  political  column  and  be  avail¬ 
able  for  special  assignment  on  investiga¬ 
tive  stories. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Carol  Voorhees  is  the  new  em¬ 
ployee  relations  director  of  the  Allentown 
(Pa.)  Morning  Call.  She  is  a  former  per¬ 
sonnel  services  coordinator  for  Beth¬ 
lehem  Steel  Corp.,  and  fills  a  position 
vacated  by  Bernard  Stinner,  now  pub¬ 
lisher.  Before  joining  Bethlehem  Steel, 
Voorhees  was  a  dean  of  admissions  at 
Wells  College  for  two  years,  at  Colgate 
University  for  two  years,  and  Vassar  Col¬ 
lege  for  three. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Bill  Starks,  vicepresident  of  opera¬ 
tions  of  Free  Press,  Inc.,  Carpentersville, 
Ill.,  was  promoted  to  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  elected  to  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Free  Press,  Inc.  and  Crystal  Lake 
Herald,  Inc.,  the  two  corpdrations  pub¬ 
lishing  13  community  newspapers  in 
northern  Illinois.  Starks  joined  the  Free 
Press  Newspaper  Group  last  September 
from  Tazewell  Publishing  Co.,  Morton, 
Ill.,  where  he  was  plant  manager. 

♦  ♦  * 

Joan  Kohlbry  was  named  to  the  new¬ 
ly  created  post  of  public  services  coordi¬ 
nator  at  the  Fort  Myers  (Fla.)  News-Press 
and  will  plan  and  implement  all  public 
service  events  and  activities.  Kohlbry 
joined  the  News-Press  in  1974  as  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  to  the  editor. 

3^  4: 

Vern  Perry  was  named  entertain¬ 
ment  editor  of  Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Regis¬ 
ter.  With  the  newspaper  since  1971,  he 
worked  various  beats  before  moving  to 
the  entertainment  section  where  he  was 
film  critic  and  editor  of  Leisuretime,  the 
Register’s  lifestyle  and  entertainment 
magazine. 


NEW  DIRECTOR — Metropolitan  Sun¬ 
day  Newspapers,  Inc.,  has  announced 
appointment  of  Charles  Williams  to  direc¬ 
tor  of  newspaper  relations,  a  newly 
established  post.  Williams,  who  joined 
MSN  last  year  as  retail  sales  manager, 
previously  was  special  projects  manager 
at  the  New  York  Times.  Earlier  he  held 
managerial  positions  at  Westchester 
Rockland  Newspapers. 

Succeeding  Williams  as  retail  sales 
manager  is  Leonard  Naturman,  moving 
from  assistant  manager. 


Tom  Shafer  was  named  production 
director  of  Cape  Publications,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  Today,  Cocoa,  Florida,  and 
four  weeklies  in  Brevard  and  Seminole 
Counties.  Shafer  replaces  John  Gar¬ 
vey,  who  moved  to  production  director 
at  GANSAT,  the  new  satellite  com¬ 
munications  division  of  Gannett  Co.  At 
Today  since  1974,  Shafer  held  several 
posts  in  sports  and  news-features  depart¬ 
ments.  He  became  executive  sports  edi¬ 
tor  in  1978  and  returned  to  production  in 
late  1980  as  pre-press  manager. 

*  *  * 

Joanne  M.  Will,  food  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  since  1974,  has  joined 
Hill  and  Knowlton  Inc.,  Chicago,  as 
director  of  food  and  consumer  services. 

9|c  3|c  :)( 

George  Brand,  editor  of  the  San  Luis 
Obispo  (Calif.)  Telegram-Tribune,  was 
appointed  chairman  of  the  California 
Freedom  of  Information  Committee. 
Mel  Opotowsky,  day  editor  of  the 
Riverside  Press-Enterprise,  will  serve  as 
vice  chairman. 
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Fairchild 


Anderson 


Boswell 


Robert  D.  Fairchild  is  the  new  busi¬ 
ness  manager  for  the  Spokesman-Review 
and  Spokane  Daily  Chronicle.  Fairchild, 
with  the  dailies  24  years,  has  served  in  a 
variety  of  capacities,  most  recently  as 
employee  relations  manager  and  chair¬ 
man  of  labor  relations.  The  latter  post  he 
will  continue  to  hold.  Fairchild  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Spokane  County  and  Washing¬ 
ton  State  Bar  associations. 

Paul  V.  McNABB,aformercity  editor 
of  the  Spokesman-Review,  was  named 
employee  relations  manager,  succeeding 
Fairchild  in  the  post.  McNabb  became 
employee  relations  benefits  coordinator 
in  1979. 

*  *  * 

Cortland  Anderson,  vicepresident 
for  corporate  affairs  of  the  Washington 
Post  Company,  will  become  director  of 
Ohio  University's  School  of  Journalism 
at  Athens,  effective  July  1.  Anderson’s 
professional  background  includes  being 
editor  of  the  Suffolk  Sun,  Long  Island, 
and  managing  editor  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times.  He  has  served  as  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Corporation  for  Pub¬ 
lic  Broadcasting,  Washington,  and  assis¬ 
tant  vicepresident  of  public  relations  of 
the  New  York  Telephone  Co. 

* 

James  D.  Boswell  will  become 
vicepresident,  employee  relations,  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  effective  June  1. 
Boswell  has  been  with  Getty  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  as  manager,  corporate  human  re¬ 
sources,  since  1977  with  responsibility 
for  the  personnel  and  labor  relations  poli¬ 
cies  and  programs  of  the  company’s  nine 
operating  divisions.  Prior  to  the  merger  of 
Skelly  Oil  Company  and  Getty  Oil,  Bos¬ 
well  served  with  the  former  in  Tulsa  as 
manager,  employee  and  public  relations 
and  later  general  manager,  administra¬ 
tion. 

Boswell  succeeds  Robert  L.  Flan- 
NES,  who  will  devote  full  time  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  vicepresident  and  assistant  to  the 
publisher. 

*  *  * 

Andrew  W.  Snaddon,  editor  of  the 
Edmonton  (Alberta)  Journal  since  1967, 
was  named  publisher  of  the  Medicine  Hat 
News,  Southam,  Inc.,  effective  June  1  on 
the  retirement  of  Ian  C.  MacDonald, 
editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  23,  1981 


Edla  Cusick,  formerly  a  press  aide 
and  special  assistant  to  Senator  Daniel  P. 
Moynihan  and  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
was  named  assistant  manager  for  corpo¬ 
rate  relations  of  The  New  York  Times 
Company.  She  was  regional  director  of 
Senator  Moynihan’s  New  York  City 
office  before  joining  the  company. 

*  *  4c 

Gene  Hodgens  is  the  newly  named 
coordinator  of  cooperative  advertising 
for  The  Greenville  (S.C.)  News- 
Piedmont  Co.  He  succeeds  Gene  King, 
who  was  appointed  national  advertising 
director 

*  4c  * 

Peter  Pitz  has  been  appointed  opera¬ 
tions  manager  for  the  Denver  Post.  He 
was  assistant  business  manager  and  ear¬ 
lier  production  manager. 

*  *  ♦ 

Scott  A.  Marr  is  the  newly  named 
controller  of  the  Grand  Junction  (Colo.) 
Daily  Sentinel.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
corporate  financial  staff  for  Cox  Enter¬ 
prises,  the  Atlanta-based  firm  that  owns 
The  Sentinel.  Marr  replaces  Larry  De- 
Golyer,  who  was  promoted  to  general 
manager  of  the  Daily  Sentinel  in 
November. 

4c  4:  4c 

New  officers  of  the  Midwest  Circula¬ 
tion  Management  Association  elected  at 
the  annual  conference  include:  President. 
Ron  McClure,  city  circulation  manager 
for  The  Oklahoman  and  Times,  Oklaho¬ 
ma  City;  first  vicepresident,  Lavern 
Saathoff,  Beatrice  (Neb.)  Daily  Sun; 
second  vicepresident,  S.  D.  Beel,  South¬ 
west  Times  Record,  Ft.  Smith,  Arkansas; 
third  vicepresident.  Gene  Retzlaff, 
Lincoln  (Neb.)  Journal-Star;  secretary/ 
treasurer,  Thomas  D.  Brower.  The 
Oklahoman  and  Times. 

4c  4:  4c 

Edward  J.  Hayes,  executive  editor 
and  dean  of  the  Kitchener-Waterloo 
(Ont.)  Record  newsroom,  retired  March 
27  after  nearly  43  years  of  service.  He  was 
managing  editor  from  1968  to  1975. 

Ross  Weichel,  city  editor  for  the  past 
13  years,  succeeds  Hayes  in  the  post  of 
editorial  page  editor. 

Bill  Duff,  former  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor,  replaces  Weichel  as  city  editor. 


Changes  and  promotions  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff  of  the  Nevada  State  Journal 
and  the  Reno  Evening  Gazette  include: 

Robert  Boisson,  retail  sales  mana¬ 
ger,  promoted  to  retail  advertising  mana¬ 
ger,  assuming  most  of  the  duties  of  assis¬ 
tant  advertising  director  Eric  Ander¬ 
son,  who  became  an  account  director 
with  Gustin-Curtis  Advertising,  Reno. 

Aline  Polikalas,  with  the  newspap¬ 
ers  since  1977,  promoted  to  retail  sales 
manager. 

4c  4c  4c 

Joe  Bruno,  boxing  editor  for  The 
News  World,  New  York  City,  was  named 
vicepresident  of  the  newly  formed  Inter¬ 
national  Boxing  Writers  Association, 
which  will  have  a  mailing  address  of  Box 
610,  Millwood,  N.Y. 

4c  4c 

Kelso  Gillenwater  is  the  newly 
named  publisher  of  the  Tri-City  Herald, 
which  covers  the  Pasco-Kennewick- 
Richland  area  of  Washington  state.  He 
succeeds  Glenn  C.  Lee,  who  will  re¬ 
main  with  the  newspaper  as  publisher 
emeritus. 

Gillenwater  joined  the  newspaper  from 
Landmark  Communications,  Norfolk, 
where  he  was  president  of  Landmark’s 
Community  Publishing  Co.  Previously  he 
was  co-owner,  publisher  and  editor  of  the 
Jackson  County  Floridan,  Marianna. 

4:  4c  4: 

Changes  in  the  news  department  staff 
responsibilities  at  the  Kansas  City  Times, 
include: 

Donald  D.  Jones,  from  assistant 
managing  editor  to  national  editor,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Robert  Pearman,  who  joined 
the  Omaha  World-Herald. 

Monroe  Dodd,  former  mid-America 
editor,  to  day  assistant  manager  editor. 

Don  Brazeal,  to  mid-America  editor. 

Steve  Shirk,  to  night  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  with  responsibility  for  the 
Times  night-time  work  cycle. 

Keith  Chrostowski,  to  news  editor 
and  Yael  Abouhalkah,  to  assistant 
mid-America  editor. 

4;  4;  4c 

William  J.  Kelly  Jr.,  former  display 
advertising  manager,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant,  has  been  appointed  account  su¬ 
pervisor  in  charge  of  new  business.  Re¬ 
mington  Associates,  Springfield,  Mass., 
advertising  agency. 

(Continued  on  page  30) 
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Larry  Werner,  consumer  writer  at 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  is  the  new  manag¬ 
ing  editor  for  features  at  the  Buffalo 
(N.Y.)  Courier-Express. 

Before  joining  the  Free  Press  in  1979, 
Werner  was  business  editor  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Press  and  earlier  worked 
10  years  at  the  Courier-Journal,  Louis¬ 
ville. 


Cleghorn  Stanton 


Newspeople 

(Continued  from  page  29) 


Richard  Armani  was  named  assistant 
to  the  publisher  of  the  Union  City  (N.J.) 
Dispatch,  and  Phil  Baker  was 
appointed  to  replace  him  at  the  Paterson 
(N.J.)  News,  as  vicepresident,  director  of 
sales. 

Armani,  during  a  15-year  career  at  the 
News,  held  several  advertising  positions 
and  became  a  vicepresident  in  1978.  At 
the  Dispatch,  he  will  be  in  charge  of  all 
advertising  operations  and  also  be  in¬ 
volved  in  general  management. 

Baker  has  worked  for  the  Baltimore 
News-American,  New  York  Herald- 
Tribune  and  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
and  Daily  News  and  the  Newark  Star- 
Ledger. 

The  News  and  the  Dispatch  are  pub¬ 
lications  of  Allbritton  Communications 
Co. 

4:  *  * 

John  J.  Badoud,  Jr.  is  the  newly 
named  vicepresident  of  Worrell  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.  He  is  also  treasurer  and  chief 
financial  officer  of  the  company.  Badoud 
joined  Worrell  from  the  Dairy  Division  of 
PET,  Inc.  in  1980  and  previously  was 
with  Price  Waterhouse  and  Company  for 
12  years. 

*  *  * 

Gregory  J.  Andruskevich,  with 
Loeb  Newspapers,  the  Union  Leader  and 
the  New  Hampshire  Sunday  News,  Man¬ 
chester,  N.H.,  for  the  past  12  years,  was 
appointed  veterans  page  editor,  succeed¬ 
ing  the  late  Maurice  McQuillen. 


AAARYLAND  DEAN — Reese  Cleghorn, 
associate  editor  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
is  the  newly  appointed  dean  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  journalism  at  the  University  of 
Maryland,  College  Park,  effective  July  1 . 
Cleghorn,  immediate  past  president  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Editorial  Wri¬ 
ters,  spent  five  years  with  the  Free  Press 
and  is  a  30-year  newspaper  veteran,  in¬ 
cluding  editorial  posts  at  the  Charlotte 
Observer,  Atlanta  Journal  and  the 
Associated  Press. 

Succeeding  Cleghorn  as  an  associate 
editor  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  is  Barbara 
Stanton.  She  will  be  responsible,  with  Joe 
H.  Stroud,  editor  of  the  Free  Press,  for 
the  editorial  and  opinion  pages.  Stanton, 
who  joined  the  Press  full  time  in  1 963  as  a 
reporter  and  copy  editor,  moved  to  the 
editorial  page  staff  in  1977.  She  worked 
summers  as  a  reporter  at  the  newspaper 
during  her  college  years. 


Richard  M.  Diamond,  former  owner/ 
publisher  of  the  weekly  Trumbull  (Conn.) 
Times,  has  been  appointed  publisher  of 
the  Manchester  (Conn.)  Evening  Herald 
succeeding  Raymond  F.  Robinson,  who 
was  promoted  to  national  advertising 
manager  for  Scripps  League  Newspapers 
Inc. 

*  *  * 

George  J.  Gladding,  general  mana¬ 
ger,  has  been  named  to  the  new  title  of 
vicepresident/commercial  operations  of 
the  Barre  (Vt.)  Times-Argus. 

*  *  * 

Promotion  by  the  Arlington  (Tex.) 
Citizen-Journal  include: 

Cristin  Wicker  to  managing  editor; 
Darla  Walker,  retail  advertising  su¬ 
pervisor;  Earldean  Wilhelm,  assis¬ 
tant  classified  manager. 

Dana  Mofeat,  formerly  managing 
editor,  has  joined  the  Wichita  Falls  (Tex.) 
Times-Record-News. 

Hi  ilt  lit 

John  Bramel  was  named  editor  and 
general  manager  of  the  weekly  Spring- 
field  (Ky.)  Sun,  replacing  Paul  Gott- 
BRATH,  who  joined  the  Ashland  (Ky.) 
Daily  Independent.  Bramel  has  been  edi¬ 
tor  of  The  Oldham  Era,  another  Land¬ 
mark  newspaper,  since  September,  1980. 


Robert  Heisler,  who  had  been 
announced  as  managing  editor  for  fea¬ 
tures,  decided  to  remain  in  his  current 
position  at  Newsday,  Long  Island. 

*  *  ♦ 

Newly  elected  officers  of  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Daily  Newspaper  Association  are: 
Lindsley  Wellman,  New  Britain 
Herald,  president;  Forrest  C.  Palmer, 
Danbury  News-Times,  first  vicepre¬ 
sident;  Eugene  Miller,  Ansonia  Sen¬ 
tinel,  second  vicepresident;  Lionel  S. 
Jackson,  Jr.,  New  Haven  Jackson 
Newspapers,  secretary-treasurer,  and 
Charles  G.  Iwanicki,  Meriden  Record- 
Journal,  assistant  secretary-treasurer. 

*  *  * 

Bruce  E.  Coury  was  named  to  the 
new  position  of  advertising  sales  manager 
for  the  Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium-Item 
and  will  supervise  sales  efforts  of  the  clas¬ 
sified  and  retail  advertising  staffs.  Coury 
has  served  as  classified  ad  manager  since 
1978  and  earlier  was  the  Albany,  N.Y., 
branch  office  manager  for  The  Branham 
Company. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Donald  H.  Shriner,  formerly  retail 
advertising  manager,  was  appointed 
general  sales  manager  of  the  Journal-Star 
Printing  Co.,  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Larry  Young,  who  resigned. 

Larry  E.  Shearer,  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  was  named  assistant 
general  sales  manager. 

*  *  ♦ 

David  A.  Scolatti,  a  newspaper 
veteran  with  more  than  25  experience, 
was  named  general  manager  of  the 
Macomb  (III.)  Daily  andSunday  Journal. 
For  the  past  six  years  Scolatti  was  pub¬ 
lisher  and  general  manager  ofthe  Fairfield 
(Iowa)  Ledger. 

*  *  * 

Donald  C.  Hope  is  the  newly  named 
publisher  and  general  manager  of  the 
Xenia  (Ohio)  Daily  Gazette.  He  had  been 
administrative  assistant  for  Thomson 
Newspapers  Inc.  more  than  seven  years 
and  earlier  was  plant  accountant  at  the 
Meadville  (Pa.)  Tribune. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Lynn  Adams  Cruger  was  named 
advertising  director  of  This  Week  Maga¬ 
zines,  Honolulu,  which  publishes  visitor- 
oriented  guide  magazines  on  Maui, 
Kauai,  the  Big  Island  and  Oahu.  Cruger 
formerly  was  advertising  manager  of  the 
Waikiki  Beach  Press  and  most  recently 
promotion  manager  of  the  Elizabeth 
(N:J.)  Daily  Journal. 
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Television  Stations 
Available  to 
Qualified  Purchasers 

•  Television  Group  •  Medium  Market  UHF 

•  Top  50  Market  VHF  •  Small  Market  VHF  &  UHF 

Submit  inquiries  in  writing  along  with  financial 
qualification  and  reference  to: 

R.  C.  CRISLER  &  CO.,  INC. 

Suite  801  •  580  Building  •  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 
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Q&A 

(Continued  from  page  22) 

tising  data  bases,  such  as  real  estate, 
automobiles,  and  help  wanted  for  easy, 
quick  access  by  consumers.  It  is  this  type 
of  competition  which  best  serves  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest  even  if  it  poses  an  economic 
challenge  to  newspapers.  But,  this  type  of 
competition  cannot  develop  if  one  of  the 
competitors  owns  the  monopoly  distribu¬ 
tion  network  that  must  be  used — and  paid 
for — by  all  the  other  competitors.  News¬ 
papers  are  not  seeking  to  protect  their 
revenues,  but  rather  are  seeking  to  pro¬ 
tect  and  foster  competition  and  diversity. 
If  there  is  an  industry  which  is  consider¬ 
ing  the  advertising  issue  solely  from  the 
perspective  of  self-interest,  it  is  the  na¬ 
tion’s  telephone  companies  which  be¬ 
cause  of  their  unique  monopoly  position 
have  the  potential  to  stifle  competition 
and  dominate  the  advertising  market. 

Q.  Would  the  kind  of  prohibition  sug¬ 
gested  by  newspapers  and  others  infringe 
on  the  First  Amendment  rights  of  tele¬ 
phone  companies? 

A.  No.  It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind 
that  the  prohibition  suggested  is  very  nar¬ 
row  and  applies  only  in  one  circum¬ 
stance:  where  a  telephone  company  seeks 
to  compete  as  an  information  provider 
over  its  own,  local  monopoly  transmis¬ 
sion  facilities. 

Nothing  in  the  prohibition  would  pre¬ 
clude  any  telephone  company  from  pub¬ 
lishing  a  newspaper,  a  magazine,  or 
would  interfere  with  a  telephone  com¬ 
pany  expressing  its  opinion — as  count¬ 
less  other  corporations  do — through  paid 
advertising  or  programming  on  other 
media.  Nothing  in  the  prohibition  would 
prevent  any  telephone  company  from  ori¬ 
ginating  or  providing  an  information  ser¬ 
vice  to  be  distributed  over  the  monopoly 
transmission  facilities  of  another,  un¬ 
affiliated  telephone  company.  Likewise, 
a  telephone  company  could  utilize  other 
technology,  over  which  it  has  no 
monopoly  control,  to  distribute  informa¬ 
tion  electronically.  Leased  lines  on  cable 
television  systems  owned  by  others  is  one 
example. 

Public  policy  considerations  embodied 
in  the  First  Amendment  demand  a  di¬ 
versity  in  sources  of  information.  Such 
diversity  can  only  be  achieved  in  this 
new,  developing  medium  of  mass  com¬ 
munications  if  the  public  policy  which 
will  establish  the  structure  of  this  medium 
provides  for  full  and  fair  competition. 

Q.  Is  legislation  necessary? 

A.  Yes.  Without  new  communications 
legislation,  telephone  companies  likely 
will  proceed  on  both  national  and  local 
levels  to  position  themselves  to  control 
the  information  available  over  their  own 
telephone  lines,  should  the  legal  issues 
ultimately  be  resolved  in  their  favor.  This 
is  happening  already  in  several  states, 
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and  every  indication  exists  that  the  pro¬ 
cess  will  continue.  Moreover,  the  action 
of  the  FCC  in  "deregulating”  AT&T  in 
the  Computer  II  decision  will  stimulate 
further  AT&T  activity  in  the  provision  of 
electronic  information  services.  This  new 
and  developing  medium  requires  the  full 
public  policy  review  and  decision-making 
which  only  Congress  can  provide. 

Road  and  park 
named  for  newsmen 

A  new  extension  of  Route  18,  a  state 
highway  that  runs  through  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.J.,  will  be  named  the  Hugh  N. 
Boyd  Parkway  in  honor  of  the  late  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Home  News. 

The  same  road,  which  runs  along  the 
Raritan  River,  straddles  a  park  named  in 
honor  Hugh  Boyd’s  father  Elmer  Boyd. 

A  state  park  to  be  built  above  the  new 
road  between  Rutgers  University  domi- 
tories  and  the  Raritan  will  be  named  for 
Frank  M.  Deiner  Sr.  in  honor  of  the  for¬ 
mer  Home  News  political  affairs  reporter 
who  died  10  years  ago. 

The  state  Senate  unaminously 
approved  two  resolutions  to  honor  the 
men,  who  were  characterized  as  out¬ 
standing,  distinquished  citizens. 


Phony  Cooke  story 
used  as  term  paper 

A  San  Diego  State  University  student 
lifted  former  Washington  (D.C.)  Post  re¬ 
porter  Janet  Cooke’s  phony  story  about 
an  eight-year  old  heroin  addict  almost 
word-for-word  last  fall  and  turned  it  in  as 
a  term  paper. 

He  received  a  grade  of  B,  and  then 
protested  to  his  creative  writing  professor 
that  he  deserved  a  better  grade. 

English  instructor  Richard  Astle  recal¬ 
led  the  paper  when  reporter  Cooke  was 
forced  to  give  back  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
her  story.  He  dug  it  up  and  found  it  was 
almost  an  exact  replica.  The  term  paper, 
however,  told  of  a  nine-year  old  Chicago 
boy  named  Anthony,  instead  of  a  D.C. 
boy  named  Jimmy. 

“I’ve  been  teaching  for  25  years  and 
I’ve  never  seen  anything  as  cute  as  this 
one,”  Astle  said. 

The  student  had  his  grade  on  the 
assignment  changed  to  an  F. 

Scripps  heir  dies 

Private  services  were  held  May  15  for 
Nackey  Scripps  Meanly,  82,  the  last  sur¬ 
viving  daughter  of  E.W.  Scripps,  the 
newspaper  group  owner. 


It's  a  crime  for  publishers 
to  lose  out  on  Co-Op! 

Is  the  recession  cutting  into  your  ad  revenues? 

You  need  to  find  new  sources  FAST. 

The  answer  is  Co-Op.  Co-Op  money  never  dries  up.  It’s  the  vital  link  between 
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Xerox  designs  personal  information 
system  for  business  professionais 


The  Office  Products  Division,  located 
in  Dallas,  Texas,  of  Xerox  Corporation, 
demonstrated  April,  27,  a  personal  in¬ 
formation  system  for  business  profes¬ 
sionals  that  combines  computing,  text 
editing,  graphics  creation  and  com¬ 
munications. 

The  8010  Star  information  system  in¬ 
cludes  a  two-page  desktop  display,  a 
keyboard ,  a  small  processor  and  a  control 
device.  No  special  skills  are  needed  to 
use  the  equipment,  the  company  stated. 

The  8010  Star  information  system  was 
designed  as  part  of  the  Xerox  80(K)  net¬ 
work  system,  the  first  elements  of  which 
were  announced  in  November  1980. 
Operating  on  the  Ethernet  local  area  com¬ 
munications  network.  8000  system  com¬ 
ponents  can  communicate  with  other 
Xerox  products,  as  well  as  equipment 
from  some  other  manufacturers. 

The  Star  system  was  specifically  de¬ 
signed  for  the  business  professional, 
whose  main  job  is  to  create,  interpret,  and 
manage  information  and  distribute  the  re¬ 
sults  to  others  in  a  convenient  form. 

The  system  permits  users  to  create, 
modify,  store,  and  retrieve  text,  graphics. 


and  records.  They  also  can  distribute 
documents  via  electronic  mail  to  local 
and  remote  system  users  on  Xerox  Ether¬ 
net  local  area  communications  networks. 

The  Ethernet  network  links  equipment 
within  an  office  and  between  offices.  It 
can  carry  information  from  one  location 
to  another  at  rates  up  to  a  million  charac¬ 
ters  per  second,  the  equivalent  of  about 
300  pages  of  text. 

A  user  of  the  Star  system  has  a  variety 
of  type  faces  and  sizes  to  choose  from,  as 
well  as  graphics  symbols  such  as  lines  in 
different  widths.  Whatever  is  created  on 
the  screen  can  be  transferred  to  any  Star 
system  on  any  Ethernet  network  just  by 
moving  the  pointer  and  pressing  a  key. 
And  any  image  on  the  screen  can  be  ex¬ 
actly  reproduced  on  an  electronic  printer 
nearby,  or  printers  in  other  offices  or 
other  cities  using  the  networks. 

A  Star  system  also  can  communicate 
with  a  large  computer,  as  well  as  handling 
locally  such  data  processing  as  informa¬ 
tion  extraction  and  sorting. 

Purchase  price  of  the  Xerox  8010  Star 
information  system  in  the  U.S.  is$l6.595. 

{Continued  on  pofte  34) 


Air  unit  designed 
for  dust  controi 

MGI  International  has  introduced  its 
A-PAR  MARK  IV,  a  new  unit  specifical¬ 
ly  designed  for  dust  pollution  control. 

The  A-PAR  MARK  IV  will  handle  pol¬ 
lutants  ranging  in  size  from  long  strips 
down  to  particle  soft  fibers.  It’s  demisting 
section  completely  removes  liquid  from 
the  air  stream  so  that  the  clean  air  can  be 
returned  to  the  work  space,  therefore 
saving  on  heating  and  air  conditioning 
costs. 


The  unit  was  installed  in  the  pressroom 
of  Bucks  County  Courier  Times  in  Levit- 
town,  PA,  were  it  underwent  extensive 
field  testing. 

Effectiveness  of  the  MARK  IV  is  due 
to  its  capacity  as  well  as  proper  place¬ 
ment  of  capture-hooding  to  prevent  the 
pollutants  from  reaching  the  ambient  air. 
The  scrubbing  liquid  chemistry  is  biodeg¬ 
radable  and  is  accepted  by  local  sanita¬ 
tion  authorities  for  discharge  directly  into 
the  sewer. 

Specifications;  operating  capacity: 
3,000-4,000  CFM;  dimensions:  8’  long, 
2.5  deep,  7’  high;  scrubbing  liquid:  15-20 
G/P/H  (approximately  >8%  surfactant  99 
Vs%  water);  power  requirements:  10 
H.P.;  weight:  3,000  lbs. 

24  Metro  units  set 
for  new  plant  site 


WIDE  RANGE  of  text  and  graphic  information  can  be  created  on  two- 
page  display  screen  of  Xerox  8010  Star  information  system.  Designed  for  use 
by  business  professionals,  Star  system  offers  a  variety  of  type  faces  and  sizes 
to  choose  from,  as  well  as  graphics  capabilities  that  will  allow  users  to  create 
their  own  business  illustrations.  Most  Star  functions  are  available  to  user  by 
selection-simply  by  moving  a  pointer  and  pressing  a  key. 
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Los  Anfteles  Times  has  purchased  24 
Goss  Metroliner  offset  units  from  the 
Graphic  Systems  division,  of  Rockwell 
International. 

The  press  units  will  be  installed  at  the 
new  Northridge.  Calif.,  facility  that  is 
presently  under  construction. 

The  first  half  of  the  order,  to  be  deli¬ 
vered  in  early  1982,  consists  of  12  Goss 
Metroliner  units,  four  half  decks,  a  96 
page  3:2  folder  with  six  formers  and  a 
Press  Control  System/Page  Area  Reader. 

The  PCS/PAR  system  provides  preset¬ 
ting  of  inking,  dampening  and  compensa¬ 
tor  control  to  speed  makeready  and  to 
reduce  newsprint  waste. 

The  second  half  of  the  order  consisting 
of  another  12  Goss  Metroliner  units  will 
be  shipped  for  installation  in  early  1983. 

The  new  198,000  square  foot  satellite 
plant  in  Northridge  is  located  on  a  23.5 
acre  site  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley.  The 
plant  is  scheduled  for  completion  by  1985 
and  is  expected  to  be  partially  operational 
by  1983. 
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MYCRO-COMP  Systems  not  only  save 
time  and  money.  They  expand  sales! 

See  proven  cost -cutting  systems  already  in  use  by  more 
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TWO  NEW  Xerox  Telecopier  models,  the  automatic  495  and  desktop  455, 
are  units  for  communication  networks  worldwide.  The  Telecopier  495  is 
designed  for  use  as  a  central  unit,  the  low-cost  455  for  locations  with  lower 
message  volumes.  They  can  be  used  together  with  the  medium-volume  485, 
announced  in  1979,  for  average  one-minute  page  rates  throughout  the 
network. 


Xerox 
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including  the  basic  software.  It  can  be 
rented  for  $695  a  month  on  a  one-year 
lease.  Some  software  is  priced  separately 
with  an  enhanced  customer  programming 
language  for  automatic  updating  of  re¬ 
cords  and  reports,  and  additional  soft¬ 
ware,  will  be  available  next  year. 

The  hardware  of  the  Star  system  can  be 
divided  into  two  sections:  a  compact  pro¬ 
cessor  and  two  types  of  information  stor¬ 
age  devices-a  rigid  disk,  and  a  floppy  disk 
drive-are  contained  in  one  cabinet,  small, 
enough  to  slide  under  a  desk  or  table.  A 
choice  of  rigid  disks  is  available.  The 
smaller  one  stores  about  1 .0(X)  pages  of 
text,  in  addition  to  the  software  which 
controls  the  system.  The  larger  one  can 
store  about  5,400  pages  in  addition  to  the 
software. 

Fitting  on  top  of  the  user's  desk  is  a 
two-page  display  screen,  10.6  inches  high 
and  13.6  inches  wide,  a  keyboard,  and  a 
small  device  called  a  “mouse"  which 
controls  a  pointer  on  the  screen.  The 
niouse,  which  has  two  buttons  on  top.  can 
be  moved  freely  on  the  desktop.  As  it  is 
moved  on  the  desktop,  the  pointer  on  the 
screen  moves  accordingly  to  a  desired 
spot  so  the  user  can  cause  an  action  to 
take  place.  The  keyboard  includes  a  stan¬ 
dard  typewriter  set  of  keys  and  several 
special  function  keys. 

With  the  controls  the  user  can  do  most 
of  the  work,  other  than  composing  text, 
by  using  the  mouse  and  only  four  main 
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function  keys.  The  function  keys  permit 
the  user  to  store  and  retrieve  information, 
print  a  document,  send  electronic  mail, 
draw  a  diagram,  change  type  faces  and 
sizes,  have  spelling  checked  by  an  elec¬ 
tronic  dictionary,  and  handle  other  func¬ 
tions. 

The  Star  system  operates  as  follows. 

The  screen  can  be  thought  of  as  an 
electronic  desktop,  where  symbols  called 
icons  represent  the  resources  available  to 
the  user.  These  icons  look  like  the  office 
objects  they  represent-a  file  drawer,  prin¬ 
ter,  in  basket,  document,  or  folder.  They 
can  be  manipulated  in  various  ways  by 
using  the  mouse  and  the  function  keys. 

The  user  can  open  an  electronic  file 
drawer  by  moving  the  pointer  to  it  on  the 
screen  and  pressing  a  key.  A  list  of  con¬ 
tents  appears  on  the  screen.  Another 
selection  is  made  from  this  list  and  the 
contents  of  a  folder  appear.  Then  the 
document  itself  is  selected.  As  many  as 
six  documents  can  be  displayed  at  the 
same  time. 

When  a  document  is  displayed,  the  sys¬ 
tem  permits  the  user  to  read  and  return  it 
to  the  file  without  change,  or  if  a  hard 
copy  is  needed,  the  document  can  be 
printed  automatically. 

The  displayed  document  can  be  mod¬ 
ified  in  any  way  the  user  chooses  or  sent 
to  other  Star  stations  or  printers  at  other 
locations. 

To  replace  typesetting,  the  Star  system 
offers  a  choice  of  type  fonts  and  sizes, 
from  8  to  24  point.  Any  mixture  can  be 
used,  including  boldface,  italics,  bold  ita¬ 
lics,  subscripts  and  superscripts.  The  im¬ 
age  of  the  page  on  the  screen  can  be  either 
vertical  or  horizontal.  Spacing  between 


lines  and  paragraphs  can  be  set  to  any 
measure.  Hyphenation,  justification, 
page  numbering,  and  other  page  makeup 
details  are  handled  automatically. 

At  any  stage  of  the  creative  process, 
collaborators  at  other  Star  systems  can 
review  each  others'  work  and  make  revi¬ 
sions,  before  anything  is  committed  to 
paper. 

On  May,  13,  the  Office  Products  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Xerox  introduced  an  international 
facsimile  unit,  model  495,  that  can  send  or 
receive  a  one-page  letter  anywhere  in  the 
world  in  about  30  seconds. 

The  division  also  introduced  a  second 
international  facsimile  model-a  low-cost, 
desktop  unit,  model  455,  that  operates  at 
about  one  minute  a  page  using  a  “white 
line  skipping”  technique. 

Both  of  the  facsimile  units  are  compati¬ 
ble  with  four  other  Xerox  Telecopier 
models. 

The  model  495  terminal  converts  in¬ 
formation  on  a  page  to  digital  form  and 
compresses  it  so  it  can  be  transmitted 
faster. 

The  desktop  model  455  uses  standard 
analog  transmission  methods,  but  skips 
over  the  white  space  between  lines  of  text 
to  save  time.  This  allows  a  455  to  send  the 
content  of  a  typical  page  in  about  one 
minute  to  another  455,  some  models  of 
the  495,  and  the  Telecopier  485,  a 
medium-volume  automatic  unit  intro¬ 
duced  in  1979. 

Companies  and  organizations  operat¬ 
ing  or  planning  facsimile  electronic  mail 
networks,  the  company  said,  could  now 
set  up  a  facsimile  network  with  a  central 
high-volume  unit,  regional  medium- 
volume  equipment,  and  desktop  remote 
units,  with  one  minute  transmission  rates 
throughout  the  network. 

A  typical  network  application  would 
use  a  model  495  as  a  central  message  dis¬ 
tribution  center,  communicating  with 
another  495  at  the  30-second  rate.  The 
same  machine  can  also  handle  message 
traffic  to  and  from  a  group  of  small  and 
medium-volume  facsimile  units  plus 
automatically  recognize  the  operating 
speed  of  each  one  and  adjust  its  speed  to 
match. 

The  Telecopier  495  is  designed  to  send 
and  receive  unattended.  It  answers  the 
phone,  receives  a  message,  and  discon¬ 
nects  automatically.  It  also  cuts  each 
page  of  the  message  to  the  size  of  the  page 
transmitted.  For  unattended  transmis¬ 
sion.  a  document  feeder  holds  up  to  50 
pages  that  are  fed  into  the  machine  auto¬ 
matically. 

A  visual  display  shows  the  user  that  a 
page  has  been  successfully  transmitted 
and  keeps  track  of  the  number  of  pages 
sent.  The  same  display  shows  the  operat¬ 
ing  speed  as  well  as  other  operating  con¬ 
ditions. 

Several  options  are  available  with  the 
495,  depending  on  which  of  six  models  is 
ordered.  An  automatic  dialer,  for  exam- 
(Continued  on  pufte  37) 
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Hu  and  Jacket  devised  a  high-resolution 
electron  technique.  This 

technique,  which  involves  a  two-level  re- 
sist,  produces  the  narrowest-lined  pat- 
terns  known  with  electron-beam  lithogra- 
standard  silicon  substrates. 

After  etching  a  pattern  through  the 
two-level  resist,  the  researchers  depo- 
sited  onto  the  exposed  silicon  the  metals 
^  that  form  the  Josephson  junction.  They 

^  used  a  self-aligning  technique,  de- 

vised  by  Bell  Labs  researchers  Jerry 
Dolan  and  Larue  Dunkelberger.  to  de- 
posit  the  metals.  This  technique  substan- 
tially  reduces  the  alignment  problems 
that  can  be  a  limiting  fabricating 

jaagjcM 

To  fabricate  their  junctions.  Howard. 
Hu  deposited  a  layer 

to  form  the 

layer  briefly  to  form  the  insulating  bar- 
A  FLY'S  EYE  could  hold  ten  million  of  the  tiny  superconducting  switches  rier.  and  then  deposited  a  layer  of  lead  to 
fabricated  by  Bell  Lobs  researchers.  At  left  we  see  a  portion  of  the  eye,  form  the  second  electrode.  The  supercon- 
mognified  several  thousand  times.  At  this  magnification,  about  one  thousand  ducting  junction  is  formed  at  the  overlap 
of  the  switches,  known  as  "Josephson  junctions,"  fit  on  an  area  the  size  of  the  area — Pbln/oxide/Pb — and  has  a  base 
white  dot.  At  right  is  the  Josephson  junction  itself,  at  an  even  higher  electrode  less  than  0.05  micrometers 
magnification.  thick.  The  junction  areas  that  result  have 

been  as  small  as  I  x  1 0  to  the  - 1 0  power  cm 

phson  switches  now  fabricated 


Researchers  at  Bell  Laboratories  have  Labs  researchers  Howard.  Hu  and  Jackel 
fabricated  tiny  superconducting  switches  devised  a  novel  electron-lithography 
that  can  turn  on  and  off  faster  than  any  technique  based  on  two-level  electron- 
other  kind  of  switch.  These  switches  are  sensitive  film  they  have  developed.  This 
so  small  that  ten  million  of  them  can  fit  on  two-layer  resist  is  used  in  conjunction 
a  fly’s  eye.  with  a  self-aligning  metal  deposition  pro- 

These  tiny  switches,  only  ten  mil-  cess,  devised  at  Bell  Labs  by  a  different 
Months  of  a  millionth  of  a  square  inch,  group  ofresearchers.  The  combination  of 
were  fabricated  by  Richard  Howard,  techniques  results  in  precisely  aligned 
Evelyn  Hu  and  Lawrence  Jackel.  of  the  Josephson  junctions. 

Electronics  Research  Laboratory  of  Bell  “The  compatibility  of  the  two  techni- 
Labs  in  Holmdel.  N.J.  They  are  believed  ques  was  like  a  gift.”  said  Hu.  speaking  of 
to  be  the  smallest  superconducting  the  relationship  between  the  electron- 
Josephson  junctions  ever  made.  lithography  technique  and  the  self- 

The  Bell  Labs  work,  still  in  the  ex-  aligning  deposition  process.  “It's  a  be- 
perimental  stage,  is  an  important  advance  nefit  of  working  within  an  organization 
in  the  evolution  of  superconducting  junc-  where  many  kinds  of  research  and  de- 
tions  as  practical,  ultrafast,  low-power  velopment  are  pursued  simultaneously." 
switches  for  high-speed,  densely  packed  Josephson  junctions  consist  of  three 
integrated  circuits,  particularly  for  com-  parts:  two  thin  metal  layers,  which  act  as 
puting  operations.  electrodes,  separated  by  an  even  thinner 

Josephson  junctions  can  react  within  insulating  layer.  At  very  low  tempera- 
trillionths  of  a  second,  ten  times  faster  tures,  just  a  few  degrees  above  absolute 
than  any  conventional  transistor  switch,  zero,  the  metals  become  “superconduct- 
and  have  very  low  operating  power.  Mak-  ing” — their  electrical  resistance  essen- 
ing  the  junctions  as  small  as  possible  in-  tially  drops  to  zero — and  electron  pairs, 
creases  these  advantages,  permitting  the  as  predicted  by  Josephson.  are  able  to 
fabrication  of  integrated  circuits  with  in-  tunnel  across  the  junction  from  one  elec- 
creased  speed  of  operation  and  greater  trode  to  the  other, 
packing  density.  By  means  of  a  control  electrode. 

Thejunctions  are  based  on  an  electron-  however,  this  no-resistance  path  can  be 
pair  tunneling  effect  predicted  by  Brian  changed  to  a  high-resistance  path,  cutting 
Josephson  and  first  observed  ex-  off  the  electron  flow.  The  junction,  then, 
perimentally  at  Bell  Labs  in  1962.  A  is  really  a  switch  that  opens  or  closes 
Josephson  junction  consists  of  three  depending  on  the  state  of  the  control  elec- 
parts:  two  thin  metal  layers  separated  by  trode. 

an  even  thinner  insulating  layer.  As  a  first  step  in  fabricating  the  junc- 

To  fabricate  the  tiny  junctions.  Bell  tions.  the  Bell  Labs  researchers  Howard. 
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Stepper  Associates  of  Olathe,  Kansas, 
will  exhibit  (Booth  807)  at  the  ANPA/RI 
Production  Management  Conference  in 
Atlantic  City,  N  .J.,  June  6-10,  for  the  first 
time  their  low-cost  model  1 200  Table  Top 
Addresser. 

The  unit  can  apply  computer-generated 
and  strip-listed  labels.  Pieces  ranging 
from  single  sheets  up  to  2  1  /  2  inch  thick 
newspapers  can  be  labeled.  This  versatil¬ 
ity  is  possible  because  the  model  1 200  is  a 
hand-fed  unit.  An  automatic  feeder  which 
can  feed  specified  pieces  is  available. 

Stepper  will  also  show  its  model  200 
FAD  Flat  .Addresser,  model  73  QF/AD 
Quarter-Folder/ Addresser,  and  model 
5I0W  Stepper  Fold'n  Tyer. 


PUNCH  COAl 


For  information 


contact: 


BEACH  MANUFACTURING  CORP. 
15602  CMrtahKf  Ijm,  HMtii(tM  Beach,  IM  92649 
(714)696-5515  (213)596-5548  TEliX  655307 
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TRIPLE-I's  2020  Page  AAakeup  Station  allows  an  operator  to  select  stored  text, 
digitized  halftones,  line  art  and  logos,  and  to  interactively  position,  scale,  and  crop 
each  element  for  proper  juxtaposition.  The  verified  layout,  displayed  as  a  complete 
page,  is  ready  for  typesetting.  Text  is  displayed  as  true  graphic  arts  characters. 

Copy  can  be  justified  as  required.  Rules,  borders  and  bendays  can  also  be 
generated. 

Full-page  pagination  unit  integrates 
text  and  graphics  capabilities 

Information  International,  Inc.  (triple-  elements,  with  immediate  visual  verifica- 
I)  has  designed  and  manufactured  a  tion. 

Newspaper  Pagination  System  (NPS).  With  the  InfoSet  400  Pagesetter,  NPS 

The  completely  integrated  newspaper  will  produce  true-size  typeset  pages  on 
pagination  system  electronically  scans  film  or  paper,  with  all  text  and  graphics  in 
and  digitizes  photos  and  line  art  and  place  and  ready  for  platemaking  and 
stores  them  in  system  memory.  Concur-  printing. 

rently,  NPS  accepts  and  stores  volumes  NPS  uses  “integrated  software”  to 
of  text  from  presently  installed  front-end  accept  information  from  the  triple-I  Illus- 
systems.  At  the  2020  Page  Makeup  Sta-  tration  Scanner’s  digitized  halftones,  and 
tion,  NPS  allows  an  operator  to  interac-  from  triple-I  or  another  firm's  front-end 
ti  vely  position  and  scale ,  on  a  single  video  editorial ,  classified  ad  and  display  ad  sy  s- 
display  screen,  all  elements  of  the  page:  terns.  This  information  is  controlled  and 
halftones,  headlines,  line  art  and  text.  All  stored  by  the  NPS  2001  File  Manager.  At 
makeup  is  done  by  the  spatial  movement  each  2020  Page  Makeup  Station,  an  oper- 
of  a  hand-held  cursor.  Keyboarding  is  eli-  ator  can  correct,  position  and  scale  edited 
minated.  Furthermore,  all  alphanumeric  text  and  compose  the  layout  with  digi- 
charactes  are  displayed  distinctly  in  the  tized  halftone  photos  and  line  art  on  a 
exact  typeface  selected.  The  operator  can  single  display  screen.  Conveniently,  the 
graphically  evaluate  the  aesthetics  of  text  is  displayed  as  true  graphic  arts  char- 
page  makeup  at  a  glance.  The  digitized  acters.  Rules,  borders  and  bendays  can 
halftones  scanned  at  screen  values  of  65  be  generated  by  the  operator, 
to  85  lines  per  inch  are  displayed  for  A  number  of  operator  aids  speeds  in¬ 
direct  viewing  exactly  as  they  were  crop-  teractive  full-page  makeup.  For  example, 
ped  and  masked.  Every  part  of  the  an  operator canjump  a  story  to  a  different 
madeup  page  is  displayed  at  one-half  size,  width  column  by  electronically  scissor- 
The  operator  has  complete  retrieval  and  ing,  rehyphenating  and  rejustifying.  Text 
positioning  control  over  all  the  makeup  can  also  be  edited,  expanded,  cut.  tight- 
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ened,  or  aired  out  to  fit  the  space  avail¬ 
able.  When  page  makeup  is  completed, 
the  operator  may  either  store  the  digitized 
page  in  NPS  system  memory  or  command 
the  InfoSet  400  Pagesetter  to  produce  a 
full-sized  page  up  to  90  picas  in  width  on 
photosensitive  paper  or  film  completely 
ready  for  platemaking  and  printing.  The 
InfoSet  Pagesetter  has  a  repertoire  of  600 
VideoFonts  in  sizes  from  5  to  144  points 
and  is  capable  of  electronic  scaling,  ex¬ 
pansion.  condensation,  rotation,  obli¬ 
quing,  and  kerning. 

Page  output  from  NPS  can  also  be 
transmitted  in  digital  form  to  remote 
printing  plants,  via  ground  line  or  satellite 
communication  channels,  for  exact  re¬ 
plication  on  another  InfoSet  Pagesetter. 

The  company’s  typesetting  and  pagina¬ 
tion  systems  are  used  to  typeset  the 
black-and-white  and  two-color  editorial 
pages  of  Newsweek,  Time  and  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report  magazines,  and  the  four- 
color  editorial  pages  in  Newsweek. 

Itek’s  CPS-1020  unit 
set  for  Conn,  daily 

Manchester  (Conn.)  Journal  Inquirer 
is  the  first  newspaper  to  sign  an  order 
with  Itek  Composition  Systems  for  a 
CPS-1020  copy  processing  system,  ter¬ 
minals  and  software. 

The  package  includes  a  CPS-1020  copy 
processing  system  with  two  Advanced 
Technology  Processors,  two  80  Mb  rigid 
disk  drives,  12  Model  50  VDTs,  a  high 
speed  press  wire,  and  a  Compuscan 
OCR. 

Elizabeth  Ellis,  the  publisher,  said  ac¬ 
quisition  of  the  CPS-1020  system  is  the 
first  step  in  bringing  electronic  copy  pro¬ 
cessing  to  the  newspaper.  She  notes  that 
the  Journal  Inquirer  has  increased  its  cir¬ 
culation  by  more  than  400  percent,  to 
40,000,  in  the  last  decade  and  continues  to 
grow  rapidly. 

In  the  first  phase,  writers  will  keyboard 
their  material  on  typewriters,  and  the 
copy  will  be  read  into  the  CPS  system  by 
the  OCR  reader.  The  editors  will  use  nine 
VDTs  to  edit  and  format  reporter  copy 
and  to  select  stories  input  to  the  system 
via  the  AP  or  UPI  press  wire. 

One  VDT  will  be  installed  in  a  remote 
bureau  in  Enfield,  Conn.,  about  twenty 
miles  away  and  will  communicate  with 
the  CPS-1020. 

One  VDT  will  be  installed  in  the  classi¬ 
fied  department  as  part  of  the  paper’s 
class  ad  order  taking  system.  The  class  ad 
software  will  include  the  capability  to 
check  a  customer’s  credit  with  the  paper. 
In  succeeding  phases,  the  paper  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  add  terminals  for  reporters  and 
to  expand  the  classified  system. 

The  Journal  Inquirer  previously 
announced  the  purchase  of  a  Mark  VIll 
CRT  typesetter,  also  from  Itek.  Both  the 
Mark  VIII  and  the  CPS-1020  system  are 
scheduled  to  be  installed  in  June. 
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pie,  provides  a  means  to  send  messages  to 
a  series  of  receiving  units  automatically. 
The  automatic  dialer  also  can  poll  other 
facsimile  units,  checking  to  see  if  they 
have  anything  to  send,  and  accept  their 
transmissions. 

Another  option  prints  the  time,  date 
and  terminal  identiHcation  number  on  re¬ 
ceived  copies.  This  option  also  provides 
password  security  to  insure  that  the  prop- 

IIA  group  schedules 
database  sessions 

The  Information  Industry  Association 
(IIA)  has  scheduled  the  second  meeting 
of  its  ELECTRONIC  MEDIA  COMMIT¬ 
TEE  at  the  Boston  Marriott  Hotel  in 
Newton,  Mass.,  June  3-4,  1981.  The 
meeting  will  be  co-hosted  by  Digital 
Equipment  Corporation. 

Theme  of  the  conference  is  “Where 
Will  the  Market  Be  for  the  One-Way  and 
Two-Way  Information  or  Transaction 
Services  in  the  1983-86  Time  Frame?” 
This  provocative  question  has  an  immedi¬ 
ate  and  direct  impact  on  newspapers 
across  the  country. 

The  Wednesday,  June  3rd  session  will 
have  an  introduction  by  Alan  Blue, 
marketing  planning  and  research  mana¬ 
ger  of  Digital  Equipment.  The  Technolo¬ 
gy  Interchange  session  slated  for  1:00 
p.m.  to  5:00  p.m.,  will  have  as  chairman, 
Paul  G.  Zurkowski,  president.  Informa¬ 
tion  Industry  Association. 

Zurkowski  said  this  technology  inter¬ 
change  will  be  a  thorough  discussion  of 
database  distribution  technologies-from 
what  is  in  use  today. 

Panelists  will  be:  Lawrence  Pfister, 
vicepresident,  U.S.,  Telidon;  Charles 
McCall,  executive  vicepresident, 
marketing,  CompuServe,  Inc.;  J.  Christ¬ 
opher  Horrocks,  president,  Aregon 
Systems;  William  Lucas,  vicepresident. 
The  Source;  Cathleen  Asch,  district  man¬ 
ager-media,  AT&T;  and  a  representative 
from  Lockheed  Information  Systems. 

The  Thursday  morning  session  will 
cover  “Opportunities  in  the  Travel  and 
Retail  Markets.”  The  chairman  will  be 
David  Simons,  president  of  Digital  Video 
Corp. 

At  the  afternoon  session  on  “Financial 
Services  and  the  Traditional  Media,” 
Robert  T.  Quinn,  consultant,  Com¬ 
puServe  and  EMC  chairman  will  be  chair¬ 
man  of  the  1:30  to  4:30  p.m.  session. 

Reservations  for  the  meeting  can  be 
made  by  calling  IIA  in  Washington,  D.C., 
(202)  544-l%9.  Cost  for  IIA  members  is 
$125  and  for  non-members  $195.  Hotel 
reservations  must  be  made  direct  and  are 
not  part  of  the  conference  cost. 
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er  terminal  receives  the  transmission. 
Two  configurations  of  the  495  use  4800 
bps  modems  while  the  other  four  have 
9^  bps  modems. 

The  Telecopier  495  will  be  available  for 
delivery  in  selected  cities  in  the  fourth 
quarter,  and  throughout  the  country  by 
the  first  quarter  of  1982.  Purchase  price  in 
the  U.S.  ranges  from  $1 1,995  to  $15,395, 
depending  on  the  options  chosen.  Rental 
prices  on  a  one-year  agreement  range 
from  $370  to  $495  a  month. 

The  Xerox  Telecopier  model  455  (de¬ 
sktop)  uses  “white  line  skipping”  and  can 
send  a  typical  one-page  business  letter  to 
another  455,  a  485,  or  a  495  model  unit  in 
about  one  minute. 


Several  automatic  features  are  in¬ 
cluded  with  the  455.  An  automatic  single 
document  feeder  simplifies  operator 
loading  of  originals  or  recording  paper. 
The  unit  also  identifies  the  speed  of  the 
communicating  machine  and  adjusts  to  it. 
For  sending  a  single  page,  or  the  last  page 
of  a  series,  the  operator  can  replace  the 
phone  handset  as  soon  as  transmission 
starts  and  the  operation  will  be  completed 
unattended. 

The  455  will  be  available  for  delivery  in 
six  metropolitan  areas  in  the  third  quarter 
of  this  year,  and  in  the  fourth  quarter, 
nationwide.  Purchase  price  in  the  U.S.  is 
$2,495  and  monthly  rental  on  a  one-year 
agreement  is  $100. 


Inserting 

S^tems 


◄ 


Visit  Us  in  Booth  1 360  at  the  ANPA/RI  Show 

Keystone  Industrial  Park,  190  Rittenhouse  Circle  Bristol,  Pa.  19(X)7 
Telephone  (2 1 5)  788-0892,  Telex  834743 
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Syndicates 


APME  study  looks  at 

The  Changing  Newspaper  Study  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  took  on  a  herculean  task  when  it 
set  out  to  explore  relationships  between 
newspaper  editors  and  the  syndicates. 

And  the  sneak  preview  of  early  re¬ 
sponses  in  the  syndicate  study  from  com¬ 
mittee  chairman  Drake  Mabry,  managing 
editor  of  the  Des  Moines  Register  cfe  Tri¬ 
bune,  was  filled  with  concisely  pointed 
good  and/or  bad  news,  depending  on 
whether  you  were  an  editor  or  a  syndica¬ 
tor  in  the  audience  for  the  spring  meeting 
of  the  Newspaper  Comics  Council  May 
12.  Mabry  spoke  to  the  council  at  the 
Museum  of  Cartoon  Art,  Port  Chester, 
N.Y. 

He  plans  to  have  the  full  study  results 
ready  for  distribution  at  the  APME  mid- 
October  meeting  in  Toronto.  Replies,  he 
said,  have  not  contained  as  much 
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OF  FAMOUS 
PEOPLE 

by 

Irving  Wallace,  Amy  Wallace, 
David  Wallachinsky, 
Sylvia  Wallace 

20  fascinating  profiles 
of  the  world’s  most 
engaging  personalities. 

Call  Vicki  Kemper,  Reader  Specials, 
at  800-223-7383  or  212-682-5600. 

Kin^  F«a‘t'ures 

235  East  45th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
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By  Lenora  Williamson 


the  syndicates 

“meaningless  rhetoric  and  tub  thumping 
from  either  side”  as  he  had  expected. 

First,  Mabry  had  a  generality  for  the 
syndicate  people.  “You  seem  to  think 
less  of  editors  than  editors  think  of 
you  .  .  .  you  see  editors  as  a  rather  stod¬ 
gy  and  complacent  bunch  who:  don’t  ade¬ 
quately  promote  new  features  they  do 
buy;  don’t  display  them  well,  like  spot¬ 
ting  a  new  column  in  the  back  of  the  book 
among  the  brassiere  ads,  or  a  new  comic 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page;  don’t  leave  new 
stuff  in  the  paper  long  enough  to  create  an 
audience;  butcher  perfectly  good  copy, 
or  put  lousy  heads  on  it.” 

However,  editors  on  the  other  hand 
“seem  a  bit  more  tolerant”  of  the  syndi¬ 
cate  people.  “They  think  you  are  pretty 
nice,  and  savvy  guys  who  simply  stretch 
the  truth  now  and  then. 

“Most  enjoy  dealing  with  you, 
although  they  are  skeptical  of  some  hard 
sales  pitches.  But  they  know yowr job  is  to 
sell,  and  their  job  is  to  edit.  They  also 
know  they  are  in  control.” 

Mabry  declared  the  editors  like  an  hon¬ 
est,  low-key  approach  that  is  not  spiced 
with  extravagant  claims  and  even  enjoy 
bargaining  with  the  syndicate  salesmen. 

He  expanded  on  the  visits  of  salesmen 
to  editors.  “One  of  the  things  editors  like 
best  is  the  industry  information  you 
bring.  ‘They  are  the  best  gossips  in  the 
business,’  said  one.  Editors  are  born  gos¬ 
sips  and  they  love  to  know  what’s  going 
on  inside  other  papers.  Who’s  doing  what 
to  whom.  Who  is  in  and  who  may  be  out. 
Sexual  excapades.  Professional  esca¬ 
pades.  Who  is  moving  where,  and  why. 

“Inside  gossip,  in  fact,  may  be  your 
strongest  point,  not  what’s  in  your  brief¬ 
case.” 

The  fight  for  space  may  be  the  most 
important  factor  in  many  editors’  deci¬ 
sions,  Mabry  said.  “It  popped  up  time 
and  time  again  when  asked  about  their 
decision-making  process.  In  most  papers, 
the  space  squeeze  is  on:  the  economy  is 
down,  newsprint  is  $500  a  ton  and  the 
peanut  counters  in  the  business  office  are 
getting  nasty.  A  new  comic  means 
another  has  to  go.” 

New  features,  the  preliminary  results 
indicate,  should  be  timely  and  relative  to 
today’s  news  since  editors  are  still  more 
news  conscious  than  feature  conscious. 
“The  trend  is  back  to  more  hard  and 
meaningful  stuff,  including  features.” 

About  territorial  exclusivity,  Mabry 
said  there  wasn’t  much  startling  response 
on  that — large  papers  see  a  need  for  it  and 
smaller  papers  say  they  suffer  and  call  it  a 
restraint  of  trade. 

The  survey  includes  the  problem  of  us¬ 
ing  syndicated  material  already  purch¬ 
ased  on  new  delivery  system  experiments 


such  as  cable  TV  or  home  information 
retrieval.  Mabry  observed  that  many  edi¬ 
tors  think  the  syndicates  “probably  de¬ 
serve  more  money  for  this,  but  only  when 
these  systems,  now  largely  experimental, 
begin  to  produce  revenue. 

“A  few  of  you  already  are  quietly  cir¬ 
culating  new  contracts  to  limit  material 
editors  buy  to  normal  printed  newspap¬ 
ers.  The  idea,  of  course,  is  to  get  addition¬ 
al  revenue  when  a  newspaper  is  involved 
in  cable  or  home  retrieval  electronic  de¬ 
livery.”  Further  inquiry  on  that  issue  is 
planned  as  part  of  the  final  study. 

On  trends,  Mabry  said  there  was  the 
usual  call  for  more  self-help  and  coping 
material  on  personal  finances,  invest¬ 
ments,  consumer  problems,  health,  fami¬ 
ly  jobs,  and  the  like. 

Lurking  in  responses  was  the  space 
problem.  One  respondent  said  that  those 
topics  could  be  best  covered  in  a  single 
piece,  or  series,  “rather  than  in  a  con¬ 
tinuing  column  that  goes  on  forever — 
probly  repeating  itself,  and  quite  wordy.” 
Syndicates  seem  to  recognize  that  editors 
are  doing  more  and  more  of  these  stories 
locally  and  are  less  dependent  on  syndi¬ 
cated  material. 

There  is  recognition  that  the  market  for 
comics  may  be  dwindling  but  the  com¬ 
petition  to  sell  them  is  increasing.  The 
survey,  to  date,  indicates  a  realization 
there  is  less  of  a  market  for  the  continuing 
mind-set  column  and  that  “the  same 
views  quickly  become  old  reading.” 

Mabry  noted  that  one  of  the  syndi¬ 
cates’  messages  to  managing  editors 
seemed  to  be:  “Give  us  some 
feedback  .  .  .  tell  us  what’s  wrong  .  .  . 
tell  us  why  you  don’t  buy,  or  why  you 
cancel  .  .  .  tell  us  what  you  want,  for 
Gawd’s  sake.” 

He  said  that  obviously,  editors  frus¬ 
trate  the  syndicate  people  and  just  as 
obviously,  editors  trust  their  own  in¬ 
stincts  most. 

To  one  survey  question,  “If  you  could 
take  over  any  syndicated  feature  or  col¬ 
umn  in  the  country,  what  would  that  one 
be,”  Mabry  said  answers  were  all  over 
the  lot,  but  one  picked  “Doonesbury” 
with  the  explanation  that  the  respondent 
could  then  take  the  strip  out  of  the 
Washington  Star  and  put  it  back  in  the 
Wasington  Post  and  thus  “  put  a  little 
happiness  back  in  Ben  Bradlee’s  life — 
which  has  been  a  bit  bumpy  lately.” 

Mabry  stressed  that  the  material  comes 
from  a  preliminary  study  of  the  returns, 
and  that  the  editors’  sample  is  small  but 
from  a  good  mix  of  small,  large  and  com¬ 
petitive  papers.  Several  syndicates  have 
not  yet  replied. 

Mabry  did  not  directly  attribute  quotes 
and  ideas  in  his  preview  in  the  interests  of 
saving  time,  but  added  that  attribution 
will  be  used  in  the  final  report. 

*  *  % 

The  Atlanta  Constitution  and  WETV, 
Channel  30,  have  produced  a  series  on 
child  safety  for  airing  on  public  television 
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The  Quick 
8f  Diet 
Gourmet 

The  no-frills,  twice-weekly, 
super-easy  recipe  column 
by  Yvonne  Young  Tarr 

Recipes  feature  seasonal  and  basic  ingredients 
available  at  supermarkets. 

One  QUICK  GOURMET  and 

one  DIET  GOURMET  recipe  each  week. 

The  perfect  small-space  feature  for  your 
Food  and/or  Weekend  Editions. 


QUICK  GOURMET 


FINELY  CRUSH  A 
121/a.  oz.  PACKAGE  OF 
CHOCOLATE  GRAHAM  CRACKERS. 


MIX  WITH  STBS.  MELTED 
BUTTER  +  PRESS  AGAINST 
bottom  ■4-  SIDES  OF  A 
9  INCH  PIE  PLATE.  CHIU- 
WELL!  FILL  WITH  SLIGHTLY 

Softened  chocolate 


ICE  cream  cthe  best 
available),  freeze 

UNTIL  FIRM.  JUST 

before  serving 
arrange  large 
STRAWBERRIES  ON  ( 
TOP.  DRIZZLE  WITH  ' 
GREEN  CREME  DE 
MENTHE  CORDIAL 
IF  DESIRED. 


©  1981  United  Feature  Syndicate.  Inc 


DIET  GOURMET 


SQUEEZE  -<1-  t 
STRAIN  1  CUP  I 
ORANGE  JUICE. 
ARRANGE  a  SMALL 
SLICES  HALIBUT 
IN  AN  OVEN-  ^ 
PROOF 


SERVES  a-iqn  cals,  each 


y  BAKING  DISH, 
k  SPRINKLE  WITH 
Va  TSP.  SUGAR 

\  the  juice. 

\  broil  until 
J  FISH  flakes. 
SPOON  PAN  JUICES 
INTO  small  SAUCEPAN 


STIR  IN  ITSP.  CORNSTARCH  MIXED  WITH  Vh  CUP  COLO 
WATER.  BRING  TO  A  BOlLi  STIRRING  CONSTANTLY  UNTIL 
THICK.  POUR  OVER  FISH,  TOP  WITH  HALVED  ORANGE 
SLICES,  SPRINKLE  WITH  Va.  TSP.  SUGAR  BROIL  UNTIL 
FLECKED  WITH  BROWN. 

©  1981  United  Feature  Syndicate.  Inc. 


For  rates  and  availability  call  collect  (212)  557-2833. 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

200  Park  Avenue  New  York,  N.Y.  10166 


host,  is  doing  a  new  column  every  other 
week  for  United  Feature  Syndicate. 

The  demographer  combines  his  com¬ 
mentary  with  statistics  to  explain  what  is 
happening  in  the  world.  This  September 
he  will  host  a  new  PBS  television  series, 
“Ben  Wattenberg  at  Large.” 

David  Hendin,  UFS  vicepresident  and 
editorial  director,  had  been  trying  for  a 
year  to  convince  Wattenberg  to  write  a 
newspaper  column  and  finally  got  him  to 
agree  a  couple  of  months  ago.  Charter 
subscribers  include  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Rocky  Mountain 
News,  New  York  Post,  Washington  Post, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  among  others. 


The  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate  will 
begin  representing  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  News  Service  August  10.  The 
daily  budget  will  be  offered  for  simul¬ 
taneous  release  with  The  Monitor  over 
AP  DataFeature  and  UPI  DataNews  high 
speed  wires. 

The  syndicate,  in  addition,  will  be 
offering  photos,  feature  packages  and 
special  series  each  week. 

The  Monitor  News  Service  includes 
domestic  and  foreign  news  coverage, 
commentary,  financial  news,  profiles,  re¬ 
views,  lifestyle  and  living  features, 
gardening,  travel,  real  estate,  and  special¬ 
ized  news  such  as  education,  science,  and 
energy. 

Syndication  of  The  Monitor  articles 
has  been  with  the  Register  and  Tribune 
Syndicate. 


Cartoonist  Morrie  Turner  draws  his  comic  strip  characters  in  situations 
illustrating  child  safety  tips  for  Atlanta  youngsters.  The  series,  "Morrie's 
Minutes"  produced  by  the  Atlanta  Constitution  and  WETV,  Channel  30,  is  on 
public  television  in  Atlanta. 


in  Atlanta  and  featuring  “Wee  Pals” 
comic  strip  creator  Morrie  Turner. 

In  “Morrie’s  Minutes”,  Turner  is  at 
the  drawing  board  surrounded  by  youngs¬ 
ters  and  draws  “Wee  Pals”  characters  in 
such  varied  situations  as  dealing  with 
strangers,  knowing  emergency  telephone 
numbers  and  obeying  traffic  signs. 

The  spots  run  adjacent  to  children’s 
programming,  including  Mr.  Rogers’ 
Neighborhood  and  Sesame  Street.  They 
also  are  shown  during  station  daytime 
programming  for  the  Atlanta  and  Fulton 
County  public  school  systems. 

Taylor  lives  in  Oakland,  California, 
and  his  comic  strip,  which  runs  in  the 
Constitution,  is  distributed  by  Field 
Newspaper  Syndicate.  Turner  went  to 
Atlanta  to  tape  the  spots. 


'  received  the  HeadUner  Award  for  best 
Ed  Lowe  financial  writer  of  the  year. 

Ed  Lowe,  a  featured  columnist  for 
Aewsday,  Long  Island,  is  now  being  read  ColUttiniSt  CffGS 
nationally  through  United  Feature  Syndi- 

cate.  His  twice-weekly  column,  titled  Mrs.  Douglas  S.  Cramer,  Sr.,  who 
“Ed  Lowe,  Himself’,  focuses  on  first-  wrote  the  syndicated  column  “Polly’s 
person  stories  about  average  people  with  Pointers”  for  20  years,  died  May  13  in 
universal  or  extraordinary  experiences.  Palm  Springs,  California.  She  was  77. 

Charter  subscribers  include  the  Chica-  Her  column  on  household  tips  was  dis- 
go  Tribune,  Seattle  Times,  Philadelphia  tributed  by  Newspaper  Enterprise  Asso- 
Inquirer,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Mem-  ciation.  On  the  20th  anniversary  of  syn- 
phis  Commercial-Appeal  and  Buffalo  dication  last  April,  Mrs.  Cramer  retired 
Courier-Express.  from  writing  the  feature  and  turned  it  over 

Lowe  won  the  1981  Mike  Berger  to  Patricia  Fisher,  her  co-author  on  “Pol- 
Award  from  the  Columbia  University  'V  ®  Pointers^,  to  be  published  by  Raw- 
School  of  Journalism  for  his  “stories  of  son-Wade  this  fall, 
ordinary  people  .  .  .  written  with  the  Mrs.  Cramer  worked  as  an  interior  de¬ 
gentle  humor,  sympathy  and  understand-  corator  before  marriage  and  after  her  chil- 
ing  of  human  beings  which  characterized  entered  school  offered  to  write  a 

Mike  Berger’s  works.”  home  decorating  column  for  the  Cincin- 

*  *  *  natiPost.  The  newspaper  gave  her  a  try, 

Ben  Wattenberg,  a  senior  fellow  at  the  and  after  first  concentrating  on  decorat- 
American  Enterprise  Institute  in  ing,  the  column  evolved  as  homemaking 
Washington  and  an  author  and  television  tips. 
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Robert  E.  Duffy  of  Northbrook,  Ill., 
sales  manager  of  Universal  Press  Syndi¬ 
cate,  central  division,  was  promoted  to 
national  sales  manager,  with  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  supervising  all  syndicate  sales  per¬ 
sonnel,  hiring,  training,  sales  campaigns 
and  coordinating  marketing  programs. 

Duffy  joined  Universal  Press  Syndi¬ 
cate  in  1976  and  was  a  sales  representa¬ 
tive  of  Field  Syndicate  previously. 


Eugenia  Pigassiou  is  the  newly 
appointed  production  manager  for  United 
Media  Enterprises,  including  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate  and  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association. 

Pigassiou  began  at  UME  in  1977  as 
paste-up  artist  and  became  assistant  pro¬ 
duction  manager  the  following  year.  She 
is  currently  completing  studies  in  produc¬ 
tion  management  at  New  York  City  Tech¬ 
nical  College. 


6IVE  TO  THE  C0LLE6E  OF  YOUR  GHOIGL 

COUNCllK3*»INANClAl  WOTOlOgCAtlOMINC  ’**^**'*‘^*'*^ 

eao  FtfTM  AVfNUl  N*V»  TO««  W  100I9  AE  (Stfd  Al>«  TH(  AtMRTlSlMS  COUKt 


Ever  since  World  War  1,  most  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
has  come  to  the  United  States  for  the  latest  technology 
and  for  the  newest  in  business  management. 

Now  we're  in  real  danger  that  the  pendulum 
is  swinging  the  other  way.  Our  technological  lead  is 
being  cut.  We're  importing  know-how  in  many  fields 
instead  of  exporting  it. 

Unfortunately  this  situation  will  get  progressively 
worse.  Unless  we  all  make  absolutely  sure  that  our 
colleges  and  universities  continue  to  be  first-class. 

For  our  colleges  and  universities  supply  most  of 
the  basic  research  upon  which  technological  progress 
is  built.  Not  to  mention  the  trained  minds  that  are 


best  able  to  direct  its  uses. 

But  America's  colleges  are  being  hurt  by  inflation. 
Rising  costs  are  eating  away  at  their  operations  to  a 
dangerous  degree. 

So,  please  make  sure  that  your  company  is  giving 
as  much  as  it  can,  as  much  as  it  should,  to  the  colleges 
of  its  choice.  This  year.  TcxJay. 

If  we  keep  the  intellectual  "balance  of  trade"  in  our 
favor,  the  industrial  balance  is  bound  to  follow. 

Send  for  our  free  booklet,  "How  to  Develop  an 
Effective  Program  of  Corporate  Support  for  Higher 
Education!'  Write  CFAE,  680  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10019. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

HOLLYWOOD 


ASTROLOGY 


CURRENTLY  published  journalist  seeks  new 
horizons  for  weekly  column.  Both  economic 
and  general  orientations  offered.  Samples.  J 
Byrne,  809  21st  St,  NW,  Washington  DC 
20006. 


RELIABLE  weekly/monthly  forecasts  by  re¬ 
nowned  Hindu  astrologer.  Samples.  Cardinal 
Star,  342  Madison  Av,  Suite  560,  New  York  NY 
10017. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


YOUR  AUTO  AND  YOU :  Weekly  test  reports  on 
new  American,  foreign  cars  plus  weekly  column 
of  answers  to  readers'  car  problems.  Write  for 
samples,  rates.  Automotive  Features,  814  E 
Manor  Cr,  Milwaukee  Wl  53217. 


BUSINESS 


HIGH  TECH 

A  new  column  that  tell  business  page  readers 
about  tomorrow's  technology.  $3.  Your  card  to 
Box  2434,  Editor  &  Publisher  brings  samples. 


ENERGY 


SPRING  SALE!  Low-cost  summer  energy  sav¬ 
ers  in  five  snappy  1000  word  parts.  Pull  read¬ 
ers,  summer  ads  with  columnists  used  by  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times,  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Dal¬ 
las  Morning  News.  Energy  Notebook,  Box  600, 
New  York  NY  10268;  (201)  795-5444. 


FOOD 


FOOD  SECTION  readers  are  seeking  answers  to 
everyday  problems— watery  scambled  eggs,  li¬ 
quid  lemon  pie.  Help  them  by  printing 
ANSWERS,  a  popular  Washington  Post  food 
column.  Neuhaus  Features,  Box  643,  River- 
dale  MD  20840;  (202)  291-4947, 


GENERAL 


FOR  THE  ONE  publisher  in  10  really  serious 
about  promotion — The  Bottom  Line  tells  your 
local  merchant  why  he  should  use  more  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  Weekly  questions  and 
answers  by  publisher-professor  use  fact,  logic 
and  humor.  S  Gale  Denley,  The  Journal,  Box 
278,  Bruce  MS  38915. 


HUMOR,  info,  puzzles,  cartoons  galore.  Cata¬ 
log,  cartoon  leaflet,  etc.  $1.  Dickson.  17700 
Western  69s,  Gardena  CA  90248. 


Feature  Your  Feature  in 
FEATURES  AVAILABLE 
And  Watch  Your  Syndicate  Sales 
Soar! 


INSIDE  HOLLYWOOD  EXCLUSIVE,  jam  pack¬ 
ed  gossip  column  with  exciting  new  slant.  Opi¬ 
nionated  but  not  libelous.  $15  weekjy.  Inter¬ 
link  Communications,  6399  Wilshire  700,  Los 
Angeles  CA  90048. 


MEDICAL 


WHAT'S  NEW  IN  MEDICINE? 

Latest  medical  news,  weekly,  with  commen¬ 
tary.  350  words.  LA  Chotkowski,  MD,  FACP, 
1143  Chamberlain  Hwy,  Kensington  CT 
06037. 


MONEY 


"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY"— Weekly  column 
of  money-saving  news.  Proven  results.  Camera- 
ready.  Samples,  Mike  LeFan,  1802  S  13th, 
Temple  TX  76501. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated).  Great  for 
weekend  section  or  entertainment  pages. 
Issued  weekly.  Camera-ready.  Our  7th  year. 
Cineman  Syndicate,  7  Charles  Court.  Middle- 
town  NY  10940;  (914)  692-4572. 


REAL  ESTATE 


HOUSE  CALLS — National  award  says  "enter¬ 
taining,  concise,  solid  writing  skills,  wealth  of 
real  estate  knowledge,"  6th  year,  240  Hem¬ 
way,  Rochester  NY  14620;  (716)  271-6230. 


TRAVEL 


BUDGET  TRAVEL  COLUMN 
Tips  to  save  readers'  dollars.  Featured  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail.  750  words.  Free  samples.  Box 
2316,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLY 


BRIGHTEN  your  paper  without  spending  a 
cent.  Free  weekly  columns  with  art. 

How  To  Stretch  Your  Shopping  $$$ 
(krllege  Maze:  Tips  For  Students 
Solo:  Starting  A  Small  Business 
Write:  News  Service,  Seattle  Pacific  Universi¬ 
ty.  Seattle  WA  98119. 


"INTERESTING  WORLD"— by  the  other  Abby, 
Abby  Berg.  Popular  topical  column  of  wit  and 
wisdom  on  the  human  scene.  $5  weekly,  4 
weeks  free,  700  words.  Carhera  ready.  Herald 
Syndicate,  Box  23,  Kenoza  Lake  NY  12750. 


VOICE  FROM  THE  WOODS  is  an  editorial  col¬ 
umn  for  readers  troubled  by  our  inapt  energy¬ 
using  economy.  Samples.  Walter  Gormly,  Mt 
Vernon  lA  52314. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


CHOOSE  from  a  million  photos  from  50  US 
states,  USSR,  Israel,  Egypt,  Lebanon,  Calcut¬ 
ta,  Bali.  Bangkok,  New  Guinea.  Mexico,  Peru 
and  50  other  countries.  Box  368,  Flat  Rock  NC 
28731;  Phone  (704)  693-9792. 


RADIO  STATION  FOR  SALE 
Powerful  full  time  AM  and  FM  radio  station 
located  in  Pennsylvania.  Single  station  market. 
Terms.  No  brokers.  Box  2447,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


START  YOUR  OWN  WEEKLY— Extensive  how¬ 
to  manual  by  prominent  publisher,  describes 
every  step.  Details  from  Meadow  Press,  Box 
35-E,  Pt  Jefferson  NY  11777. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX  partnership, 
loan  depreciation  and  insurance  purposes. 
Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion  R  Krehbiel, 
Box  88,  Norton  KS  67654  or  Robert  N  Bolitho, 
Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS  66207. 


ALL-PURPOSE  NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING 
PLANT  APPRAISALS.  40  years  graphic  arts 
experience.  Edwin  0  Myer,  Broker,  One  North 
5th  St,  Richmond  VA  23219;  (804)  643- 
7816. 


HEMPSTEAD  &  CO 

Newspaper  appraisers  and  brokers.  Write  or 
call  for  free  consultation.  21  E  Euclid  Av,  Had- 
donfield  NJ  08033;  (609)  795-6026. 


WE  HAVE  CONDUCTED  more  than  300  formal 
appraisals  of  newspapers,  large  and  small. 
NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  COMPANY,  INC,  PO 
Drawer  12428,  Panama  City  FL  32401. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


ALAN  G  LEWIS,  MEDIA  BROKER 
On  file  over  100  active  qualified  buyers  for 
daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper  publications. 
Ridge  Rd,  Hardwick  MA  01037;  (413)  477- 
60(39. 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts  profes¬ 
sional,  confidential  negotiations  for  sale  and 
purchase  of  highest  quality  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  in  the  country.  Before  you  consider 
sale  or  purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  da^ime;  (813)  446-0871 
nights:  or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach  FL 
33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


Brokers  You  Can  Trust 
Nationwide  Service 

WAYNE  CHANCEY 
CONSULTANTS/INVESTORS 

PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
Wayne  Chancey  (205)  693-2619 

Jim  Hall  (205)  566-7198 


BROKERS  and  CONSULTANTS 
for  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
WEEKLY  AND  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
WB  GRIMES  &  CO.  INC 
National  Press  Building 
Washington  DC  20045 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


Confidential  Negotiations  and  Appraisals 
MEDIA  ACQUISITIONS  AND  MERGERS 
A  Division  of 

Graphic  Management  Associates,  Inc 
11  Main  St,  Southboro  MA  01772 
(617)  481-8562 


JAMES  J  BRODELL 
Rocky  Mountain  newspapers 
Box  1841,  Grand  Junction  CO  81502 
Buyer  inquiries  invited;  (303)  242-5035, 


WHITE  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
Appraisals,  Mergers,  Sales. 

No  charge  for  consultation. 
Box  783,  McMinnville  TN  37110 
(615)  473-2104  or  473-3715. 


50  YEARS  OF  MEDIA  EXPERIENCE 
We  specialize  in  radio,  TV,  weekly,  daily  and 
community  newspapers.  Professional,  con¬ 
fidential. 

Business  Broker  Associates 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


JIMMY  CROWE 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
Specializing  in  the  best  Southern  markets.  1 14 
Wickersham  Dr,  Savannah  GA  31411;  (912) 
352-8931,  day  or  night. 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO,  INC 
Over  500  sales  in  pui  31  years. 

(We  handle  different  properties  — 
offices  350  miles  apart.) 

MARION  R  KREHBIEL,  "Norton  Office" 
PO  Box  88,  Norton  KS  67654. 

Office  (913)  877-3407 
ROBERT  N  BOLITHO,  "Kansas  City  Office," 
PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS 
66207,  Office  (913)  381-8280 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
PO  Box  2277,  Montclair  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 


SYD  S  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"The  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
Rte  1,  Box  146,  Theodore  AL  36582 
(205)  973-1653 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ALTERNATIVE  news  weekly  in  major  northern 
California  city.  Entering  third  year.  Fabulous 
prospects;  (408)  624-3763. 


COUNTY  SEAT  WEEKLY.  Warm  Zone  4  Sun¬ 
belt  region.  Excellent  potential  for  growth. 
Ideal  family  operation.  Reasonable  price.  Rep¬ 
ly  Box  2354,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY— 18  year  old  weekly 
newspaper  with  distribution  of  51,000,  6000 
paid,  fully  adjudicated,  tabloid  format  with  four 
regular  grocery  accounts  and  others.  County 
seat  with  lots  of  potential,  current  owners  un¬ 
able  to  devote  needed  time.  Annual  gross  has 
exceeded  $300,000.  Will  sell  for  $100,000. 
Contact  Tom  Matthews  at  (209)  835-3030. 


GROWING  ZONE  7  suburban  weekly  grossing 
$100,000  with  excellent  potential  for  future. 
Business  community  expanding,  city  has  35% 
annual  growth  rate.  Excellent  recreational  faci¬ 
lities  in  area  plus  driving  distance  to  metro 
areas.  Owners  changing  profession.  Box  2343, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


IF  YOU'VE  GOT  $10,000  down  payment  and 
$2000  for  your  beginning  operating  capital, 
you  can  get  into  15-year-old  award-winning, 
small  weekly  with  shopper  and  job  shop  in 
beautiful  Willamette  Valley  of  Oregon.  Ideal  for 
husband-wife  or  two-person  team.  Contact  Box 
2426,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IOWA  SEMI-WEEKLY  with  2  shoppers.  Well- 
equipped  with  own  press.  Gross  in  excess  of 
$900,000.  Strong  market.  Box  2441,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MONTANA  WEEKLY— $300,000.  Building  in¬ 
cluded.  In  western  Montana  mountains.  Coun¬ 
ty  exclusive,  well  equipped.  Box  2400,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NORTHWEST  SEMI-WEEKLY  $600,000. 
Beautiful  area,  well  equipped  plant,  excellent 
terms.  Send  financial  qualifications  with  in¬ 
quiry  to  Box  2358,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PARTNER  WANTED  for  2000  paid  Oregon 
weekly,  $100,000  gross;  person  with  imagina¬ 
tion,  creativity.  $50,000  for  50%  ownership. 
Give qualificationsfirst letter.  Write2386,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


SUNBELT  ABC  daily  and  4  weeklies.  3  times 
gross.  Generous  terms. 

ARKANSAS  unopposed  orunty  seat  weekly. 
Gross  $385M.  $800M. 

2  KENTUCKY  county  seat  weeklies.  $145M 
and  $135M.  Owner  terms. 

ZONE  6  long  established  semi  weekly,  total 
market  coverage.  Owner  takes  home  over 
$100M  out  of  $580M  gross.  Long  payout  at 
9V5%  after  29%  down.  Have  fun  in  the  sun. 
2  MISSISSIPPI  county  seat  properties.  Un¬ 
opposed. 

James  White,  Box  783,  McMinnville  TN 


Feature  Your  Feature  in 
Features  Available 
and  watch  you 
syndicate  sales  soar! 

Run  your  ad  for  12,  26  or  52  issues  and 
benefit  from  our  low 
contract  rates. 

Call  for  information: 

E  &  P  CLASSIFIEDS  (212)  752-7053 

We’ll  give  you  something  to  write  about! 


(615)  756-7635 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

V4  TENNESSEE  SHOPPERS— Circulation 
22,000  and  7500  per  market.  $675,000. 
SPECIALTY  NEWSLEHER  AND  GUIDE,  New 
Jersey.  Owner  will  consider  terms. 

SPECIAL  INTEREST  MAGAZINE,  New  York. 
$150,000. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  TABLOID  MAGAZINE, 
growth  potential.  $230,000. 

MARYLAND  area,  3  tabloid  paper,  very  suc¬ 
cessful,  $320,000.  Terms.  29%  down  pay¬ 
ment.  10  years,  9%  interest. 

MINNESOTA  WEEKLY,  60,000  circulation, 

$110,000. 

FOUR  WEEKLY  MAGAZINES— Philadelphia, 
Tampa,  Orlando,  Ft.  Lauderdale.  Will  sell  as  a 
package,  or  would  seek  an  investor.  5  years  in 
business.  $250,000. 

TENNESSEE  WEEKLY— 5000  circulation, 
29%  down  payment,  owner  will  finance. 
$111,000. 

2  COLORADO  WEEKLIES— Mortgage  at 
$60,000  can  be  assumed  at  8%  interest. 
$65,000  and  $120,000. 

SMALL  ALABAMA  WEEKLY— 730  mailed, 
730  placements.  Good  opportunity  for  young 
investor.  $20,000. 

ALABAMA  WEEKLY— Located  in  heavy  indust¬ 
rial  area,  1600  circulation.  $50,000. 
PUBLISHING  COMPANY— Excellent  growth 
potential.  Zone  4.  Owner  must  sell. 
MAGAZINE— Located  in  New  England  states. 
Opportunity  for  substantial  growth.  Wants  to 
sell  quick. 

BI-MONTHLY  MAGAZINE,  Sunbelt.  Good 
potential  for  aggressive  person.  $15,000. 

Business  Broker 
Associates 
(615)  756-7635 


105  YEAR  OLD  Zone  5  weekly  with  well  equip¬ 
ped  commercial  shop  and  building.  Gross 
$130,000.  Reply  Box  2425,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ZONE  5  Ohio  weekly,  13,000  circulation, 
$75,000  gross,  city  and  state  university 
saturation,  excellent  growth  potential,  owner 
will  consider  terms.  Box  2305,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


EXPERIENCED  newsmen  seek  weekly  or  daily 
in  west  Tennessee,  north  Mississippi  area. 
Write  Box  2384,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

IF  YOU  ARE  without  competition  in  your  home 
base,  do  not  have  a  central  printing  plant,  and 
have  at  least  4500  paid  circulation,  our  widely- 
respected  group  of  community  newspapers 
would  liketodiscuss  purchasing  your  non-daily 
publication.  Flexible  arrangements  to  meet 
your  needs,  including  your  remaining  with  the 
newspaper.  No  paper  too  large  for  us  to  consid¬ 
er.  Please  send  information  to  Box  31752,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher.  All  replies  kept  strictly  con¬ 
fidential. 


INVESTOR  seeks  minority  interests  in  Indiana, 
Ohio  and  southern  Michigan  publications  of  all 
kinds.  Please  send  complete  details  and  sever¬ 
al  samples  to  Box  2376,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Replies  will  be  kept  strictly  confidential. 


JOIN  OUR  CONTRACT  CREW! 

.  .  .Those  individuals,  companies, 
syndicates  that  know  the  value  of  an 
E&P  ad  and  run  with  us  on  a  regular 
basis. 

So  be  it  12,  26  or  52  times  per  year, 
we  produce  business  and  profit  for 
these  people.  We  offer  you  freedom 
to  rotate  your  copy  within  our  regular 
deadline  times,  monthly  billing  and 
the  best  exposure  in  the  field. 
Reserve  your  place  now,  in  the  most 
effective  classified  market  in  the 
newsoaoer  industrv. 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 

Rates  on  Request 
(212)  752-70S0 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 

ADVERTISING  SERVICES 

COMPREHENSIVE  CO-OP  SERVICE 
Your  best  way  to  new  advertising  dollars.  We 
place  a  trained  manager  on-the-j(».  Our  proven 
system  means  increased  revenue  for  you.  (^11 
today  (312)  395-3613  (24  hour  answering  ser¬ 
vice)  or  write  Comprehensive  Co-op  Service  (Di¬ 
vision  Communications  Service  Co),  PO  Box 
423,  Antioch  IL  60002. 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

WE  OFFER  sound  on-going  development  and 
profit  gains  in  circulation  and/or  TMC  depart¬ 
ments.  Dailies,  weeklies,  shoppers— paid  and 
free.  Phone  (312)  395-3613  (24  hour  answer¬ 
ing  service)  or  write  COMMUNICATIONS  SER¬ 
VICE  CO,  PO  Box  423,  Antioch  IL  60002. 
(We've  been  serving  publishers  for  27  years). 

WHY  BUY  A  CAB  when  you  only  need  a  ride? 
Ours  is  a  shirtsleeve  company  that  will  provide 
the  short  term  or  long  range  expertise  necessary 
to  accomplish  your  circulation  goals.  Whether  a 
complete  department  for  a  new  publication, 
reor^nizing  an  existing  one,  adding  a  TMC 
program,  expanding  your  area  service  or  im¬ 
plementing  controls.  We  do  it  all. 

Usually,  within  a  few  short  weeks,  you  will  have 
a  complete  program,  a  trained  staff,  the  neces¬ 
sary  procedural  manual  and  controls  needed  to 
maintain  a  system  that  will  withstand  the 
closest  scrutiny.  During  the  past  fifteen  years 
we  have  helped  more  than  forty  publications  in 
eleven  states.  Contact  Charles  T  Wiskow,  W4 
Calm  Way,  Toms  River  NJ  08753;  (201)  364- 
6992. 


ENGINEERING  & 
INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  engineering 
modifications,  rebuilding  and  removal.  Single 
width  to  4  plate  wide.  Bramble  Professional 
Press  Engineering,  Rt  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen 
TX  78501.  (512)682-7011. 

INK  RECOVERY 

WE  WILL  ACCEPT  your  waste  offset  ink.  Our 
federal  EPA  ID  number  is  CTD000790949. 
Call  for  details.  Ink  Recovery  Service  (203) 
443-5890. 

MESSENGER  SERVICES 

MESSENGER  SERVICE— We  pick  up  and  mail 
or  deliver  locally,  government  press  releases. 
Congressional  records,  federal  register  and 
other  public  information  from  government 
agencies  on  a  monthly  basis.  Write  or  call  Heiss 
Press  Service,  Inc,  2025  Eye  St,  NW,  Room 
502,  Washington  DC  20006;  Phone  (202) 
659-2726,  Home  (301)  924-4589. 


NEWSPAPER  DESIGN 

FOR  RE-DESIGN,  new  logos,  special  sections, 
new  formats,  layout,  type  specification,  cir¬ 
culation  enhancement,  design  critiques,  and 
staff  training,  call  or  write;  AMERGRAPHICS  & 
URBAN,  INC,  PO  Box  571052,  Miami  FL 
33157;  (305)  248-5434.  The  creative  con¬ 
sulting  and  editorial  design  experts  specializ¬ 
ing  in  precise  visual  communications  for  the 
newspaper  industry.  Ask  for  Alan  Urban.  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Creative  Director. 


- AD  DIRECTORS - 

FREE  LIST  100  MANUFACTURERS 
■  OFFERING  100%  CO-OP  AD  DEALS 


Yours  froo  whon  ontoring  o  triol  sub¬ 
scription  to  CO-MARK  VIEWS,  tho 
originol  monthly  co-op  nowslottor. 

Receive  a  continuous  flow  of  the  lotest  co-op 
information  and  program  updotes.  Send  only 
$29  for  your  annual  subscription  •  at  our  risk ! 
You  moy  cancel  at  any  time  and  keep  the  list. 
Order  t^ay. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


UNE  AOS 

1  week  — $3.50  per  line. 

2  weeks — $3.20  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks— $3.00  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks— $2.80  per  iine.  per  issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  — $2.50  per  line. 

2  weeks— $2.20  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks— $2.00  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks — $1 .80  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $3.50  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $2.50  per  insertion  for  box  service, 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  39  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations). 

Payment  must  accompany  aH  PosHiona  Wanted, 

Featurea  Available  and  Announcement  ada. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes 
your  classified  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classified  is  $70  per 
column  inch  camera  ready,  $75  pub  set. 

Contract  rates  ava/tobte  on  request. 

DEADLINEiEvery  Tuesday,  2  pm  New  York  Time, 
for  Saturday's  Issue. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 


Editor  ft  FiAlislMr 

575  Lexington  Av,  NY,  NY  10022.  (212)  752-7050. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Company- 


Classification- 


CO-MARK  VIEWS  T 


Run  ad _ Weeks _ ^Till  Forbidden 

Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear. 

Mail  to:  Editor  &  Publisher,  575  Lexington  Av,  New  York,  NY  10022. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES... 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


KAMERAK  SQUEEZE  LENSES 
Variable  lenses  0  to  8%.  Fixed  lenses  up  to 
12%.  Compare  our  quality  and  service. 
KAMERAK  (213)  437-2779 

Box  2798  Long  Beach  CA  90801 

KENRO  187  graphic  arts  camera.  Vacuum 
easel,  backlight,  all  accessories,  Amergraph  P- 
14  transfer  processor.  LessthatZyearsold.  An 
excellent  medium  size  stat  camera.  $2100. 
(312)  620-5410. 


SQUeeze  Lenses,  new  and  trade  ins.  .  . 

Manutacturer/Specialists  since  1968 
New,  super  designs  surpass  all 
CK  Optical  (213)  372-0372 

Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach  CA  90278 

ORCULATION  SUPPUES 

USED  STEEL  CITY  motor  route  tubes.  Only  2-4 
years  old.  4000  green,  7000  orange.  Make  us 
an  offer.  Phone  Jim  Huckle  Ionia  Sentinel 
(Michigan)  (616)  527-2100. 

COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

ACCOUNTS  RECEIVABLE  SOFTWARE  de¬ 
signed  by  a  publisher  to  handle  bookkeeping  in 
terms  of  "column  inches."  Provides  many  sales 
analysis  reports,  aging  analysis,  will  print  daily 
cash  and  sales  journals  and  monthly  state¬ 
ments,  will  calculate  "senrice  charges,"  re¬ 
quires  Radio  Shack  Model  II  64K  micro¬ 
computer.  For  sample  reports,  phone  or  write: 
Steve  Kuckuk,  PO  Box  469,  Shawano  Wl 
54166;  (715)  526-6188. 

CIRCUUTION  SOFTWARE 
Business/Circulation  software  designed  for 
IBM  34  available  with/without  installation 
assistance.  Comprehensive  circulation  system 
maintains  total  homes  in  market  area.  Adapt¬ 
able  to  subscriber  only.  Provides  on-line  real 
time  update  to  starts,  stops,  service  errors.  In¬ 
cludes  route  error  alarm  system  with  real  time 
service  error  dispatching.  Includes  PI  A  proces¬ 
sing  with  automatic  vacation  adjustment.  Pro¬ 
duces  all  ABC,  pressrun  and  delivery  man¬ 
ifests.  Bundle  top  wraps  include  start,  stop, 
and  service  error  messages.  (Carrier  statements 
handle  bonding  and  estimating.  A  full  line  of 
other  business  systems  available.  Contact 
Creative  Data  Systems,  9809  Wedd  Dr,  Over¬ 
land  Park  KS  66212;  (913)  381-1109. 


COMPUTERS 


ACM  9000  LOW  RANGE,  direct  entry 
keyboard.  Cost  $15,000  plus.  5  years  old. 
Needs  space.  $50()0.  (316)364-8610,  G  Ger¬ 
man,  Daily  Republican,  Burlington  KS  66839. 


ACM  9000  HIGH  RANGE,  direct  entry 
keyboard.  5  years  old.  $5000.  (316)  625- 
3554,  R  Ward,  DMS  Inc. 


CUTLER-HAMMER  conveyors  and  spare  parts. 
Also  new  Crabtree  conveyors  and  spare  parts. 
NORTHEAST  STORAGE  i  INDUSTRIES 
(213)  257-7557 


FOR  SALE 

Muller-Martini  type  227  inserting  machine 
complete  with  heavy  duty  main  product 
feeder 

and  tearsheet  feeder  additional  feeder  for 
inserts. 

231  U  compensating  stacker  with  U  infeed. 
Cheshire  addresing  machine  model  542-010. 
3  continuous  unwind  roll  stands,  50"  center 
loading  complete  with  dancing  roll  on  each 
roll  position. 

Camera  liberator  473-D  complete  with  options. 
Automatic  file  processor/dryer — devoplus  25 
MH. 

Contact:  Normand  Laurin  (514)  773-0289 

GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and  Mag- 
nacraft  labeling  machines  with  single  and  mul¬ 
tiwide  label  heads  and  quarter  folders.  Call 
Scott  or  Ed  Heisley;  (800)  527-1668. 

1  MULLER  stuffing  machine  model  227. 

J  S  Graphic  Equipment  Co. 

(214)  387-3128. 

MAGNACRAFT  602  labeler.  4  up  head  and  1 
up  head,  electronic  zip  sorter,  phase  converter. 
Excellent  shape.  (608)  493-2291. 

2  SHERIDAN-24P  inserting  machines.  Folded 
edge  delivery.  Available  immediately.  Michael 
Goldin,  Chattanooga  (Tennessee)  Times  (615) 
756-1234. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

CHALLENGE  3  knife  trimmer.  Two  available. 
Excellent  condition.  Priced  $6000  each.  Call 
Sid  Simon;  (215)  365-1155. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COMPUGRAPHIC  2961  HS  7  portable  Capko 
ink  fountains.  Beach  Manufacturing — punch, 
brake  and  shear.  CWna-Flex  plate  washer,  9 
pages.  Best  offer,  i  Richard  Thomas;  (815) 
672-2111. 

_ NEWSPRINT _ 

CANADIAN  AND  USA  NEWSPRINT 
AT  LOWEST  MARKET  PRICE 
DIRECT  MAIL  SHIPMENTS 
BOX  2442,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  Pulp  &  Paper  Corp 
3305  W  Warner,  Santa  Ana  CA  92704 
(714)  556-7130 


NEWSPRINT  ROLLS 
DIRECT  MILL  SHIPMENTS  FROM  OUR 
AMERICAN  &  CANADIAN  MILLS. 

BROOKMAN  PAPER  CORP. 

.300  E  54  ST,  NEW  YORK  NY  10022 

(212)  688-3020 


NEWSPRINT — Specialties-colors-convertmg. 
David  F  Hoy-Parer  Sales,  Mill  Agent;  Affili¬ 
ated:  The  Paper  Group,  Inc,  (kirtaro  AZ  85230, 
(602)  297-9976;  New  York  (212)  752-0558. 

NEWSPRINT  ROLLS— We  Buy/Sell.  Kramer  & 
Cramer  Inc,  540  Frontage  Rd,  Northtield  IL 
60093;  (312)  446-7017. 

PHOTOTYPESETTING 

PACLI  CAD 

MARK  I,  IV,  V  PACESEHERS 
LINOTRON  202 
(614)  846-7025 

COMPUGRAPHIC  EDITWRITER  7500,  excel- 
lent  condition  used  only  for  classifieds.  Fonts 
and  extra  discs  included.  Contact  The  Review, 
Richmond  Ml  48062;  (313)  727-2595. 

COMPUGRAPHIC  VIDEOSETTER  UNIVERSAL 
with  11  fonts  and  complete  spare  parts.  Re¬ 
verse  lead  and  reverse  type.  Two  years  old. 
$25,000.  Barrow,  Chapel  Hill  Newspaper; 
(919)  967-7045. 

PHOTOTYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT!  Bw  and 
sell  CG;  AM;  Mergenthaler  and  more.  Trades 
accepted.  Five  Arms  Corp  (813)  921-3571. 

UNISETTER  HR  $8950,  MOR  reader  $1250; 
MOT  350  $2950;  Computape  II  $3450,  AMI'S 
$975.  Five  Arms  Corp  (813)  921-3571. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPUES 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


THE  APlOO  SERIES  of  typesetting  lermiiniis 
are  now  ready  for  delivery.  Based  on  the  popular 
Apple  II  computer,  they  offer  versatility  and 
reliability  at  a  low  price.  Powerful  text  editing 
capabilities  and  disk  storage  are  standard  fea¬ 
tures,  not  options. 


The  newest  of  our  family,  AP800  series  termin¬ 
al.  By  popular  demand,  we  are  now  marketing 
the  PMC-80,  a  workalike  version  of  the  now 
unavailable  TRS-80  model  1.  It  will  support  all 
software  written  for  the  TRS-80  model  1,  in¬ 
cluding  our  famous  TYPSET-80  typesetting 
software.  And  the  best  part  is  the  new  reduced 
prices. 

Our  new,  full  line  catalog  is  now  immediately 
available.  Call  or  write: 

First  Main  Computer  Systems 
8700  King  George  Dr,  Suite  103 
Dallas  TX  75235 
(214)  634-2860 

E  4  P  CLASSIFIEDS 
The  Industry’s  Marketplace 
(212)  752-7050 


60"  HEAVY  DUTY  CAPO  REWINDER,  mecha¬ 
nically  sound.  UPECO,  PO  Box  455,  Lyndhurst 
NJ  07071;  Phone  (201)  438-3744. 


INLAND  OF  KANSAS  CITY 

3  unit  Vanguard  web  offset  press. 

5  unit  Harris  V-22  web  offset  press.  Recondi¬ 
tioned  and  available  for  immediate  delivery, 
Mfg  1970. 

5  unit  Econ-O-Web  web  offset  press,  Mfg 
1970. 

Available  for  immediate  delivery,  priced  to 
sell  quickly. 

9  unit  News  King  web  offset  press  with  KJ8 
folder,  Mfg  1^6,  available  Fall,  1981. 

4  unit  Goss  Urbanite  web  offset  press,  SN 
U-737  with  standard  roll  stands  or  Butler 
pasters,  Mfg  1968,  available  for  immediate 
delivery. 

AUXILIARY  ITEMS 

3  Ferag  H500  counter-stackers  (1973). 

1 — MSI  counter-stacker. 

1  new  paper  rewinder. 

3  Butler  32-42-10  pasters,  1976. 

Offered  exclusively 
by 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP 
105th  Santa  Fe  Dr,  PO  Box  15999 
Lenexa  KS  66215 

(913)  492-9050  Telex  42362 


NORTHEAST 
STORAfSE  & 
INDUSTRIES,  INC 

The  West’s  largest 
newspaper  equipment  (dealer 
and  erecting  corporation. 

We  have  or  we  can  get 
what  you  need 
for  your  pressroom 
or  your  mailroom 

5031  North  Figueroa  St 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90042 
(213)  257-7557 


THE  INDUSTRY’S 
MEETING  PLACE... 

When  you  need  to  reach 
newspaper  people 
you  can  meet  all  the  people 
you  want  to  meet- 
buyers,  sellers, 
employers,  jobseekers, 
and  more,  in  the  pages  of 

Editor  &  Publisher 
CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 

For  rates  and  info;  (212)  752-7053 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES 


HELP  WANTED. 


ZlW'  CUTOFF  HOE  COLORMATIC,  3  units,  2 
half  decks,  available  now.  I 

22^4"  Gou  Headliner  unit,  1  color  hump. 

2  new  Goss  web  width  cut  down  kit. 

22^<«'’  cutoff  Hoe  color  convertible  4  units, 
available  now. 

Now  in  our  warehouse  cleaned  and  painted  or 
rebuilt. 

4  unit  Harris  V22. 

1  unit  Harris  VISA. 

1  Gregg  imprinter. 

6  unit  VISA. 

BRAMBLE  PROFESSIONAL  PRESS  INC. 
Route  2,  Box  228S,  McAllen  TX  78S01 
(S12)  682-7011 

COLOR  KING  4  units,  4  roll  stands.  Color  King 
folder— 1973. 

News  King  2  units  (stacked),  2  roll  stands. 
News  King  folder — 1966. 

Baldwin  count-o-veyor  model  106. 

NuArc  flip  top  plate  burner.  30  x  40. 

Lincoln  ink  pump. 

Compressor  2  HP  rebuilt  1980,  like  new. 

All  equipment  located  in  our  Orlando  ware¬ 
house.  Available  immediately — priced  to  sell. 
Call  Bill  Kirk,  Inter  Web  Systems,  1836  Wood¬ 
ward  St,  Orlando  FL  32803;  (306)  896-4330 
Telex  66-7471. 

DOUBLE-WIDTH  OFFSET 
Hoe  Lithomatic,  6  units,  1  color  cylinder,  2:1 
double  folder/double  delivery,  substructure 
and  Hoe  RTPs.  22  Vx,  68"  web,  new  1969. 
60,000  IPH.  Ideal  for  newspaper,  supplement 
or  Sunday  magazine  production.  Available  De¬ 
cember.  at  fraction  of  new  cost. 

ONE.  Atlanta  GA 

Phone  (404)  321-3992  Telex  700663 

FINCOR  60  HP  motor  and  drive  for  Goss  SC. 
New,  never  installed.  $10,000.  ONE,  Atlanta 
GA.  Phone  (404)  321-3992;  Telex  700663. 


GOSS  URBANITE  PRESSES 
AND  COMPONENTS 

4  units  1  folder.  1972 
6  units  1  folder,  1972 

Roll  stands,  upper  balloon  former,  motor  drives 
and  miscellaneous  accessories.  We  will  sell 
complete  presses  or  components. 


I  PEC,  INC. 


97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  IL  60090 

(312)  469-9700  Telex  20-6766 

GOSS  SUBURBANS,  2  units,  3  units.  4  units, 
with  folders  available.  Completely  refurbished. 
Also  Suburban  add-on  units,  single  or  stacked. 
All  types  of  web  equipment  available;  (416) 
626-7020  or  (408)  496-0666. 


GOSS  URBANITE.  3  units,  folder  with  Vxfold,  ' 
2  pass  oven  with  chill  rolls,  2  Kohler  splicers,  2 
roll  stands — double  rolls  each,  1  main  drive 
motor  with  console,  press  can  be  seen  in  pro¬ 
duction  and  is  in  excellent  condition, 
$370,000.  For  appointment  or  information 
call  John  Vondersaar;  (213)  246-6446. 

GOSS  COMMUNITY  4  unit  web  offset  news¬ 
paper  press  with  heavy  duW  Suburban  folder 
and  with  or  without  in-line  3  knife  trimmer,  6 
years  old.  immaculate,  available  immediately. 
Please  call  (306)  692-8409. 

HARRIS  V-16A,  4  units,  1971. 

Harris  V-ISA,  6  units,  1973. 

Harris  V-16A,  add-on  units,  1977. 

Cottrell  V-26,  Vi  and  VS  folder. 

Goss  Community  add-on  units.  1969-76. 

Goss  Suburban  add-on  units. 

Goss  folders:  Urbanite,  Suburban.  SU. 

Goss  Urbanite  Vk  folders. 

Goss  4,  6,  8-position  roll  stand. 

Gregg  flying  imprinter  22  ^k",  46  Vi". 

Fincor  motor  and  controls. 

WANTED:  Newspaper  equipment  and  com¬ 
plete  plants. 


O.N.E.  OFFERS 
Goss  Community,  9  units. 

Goss  Urbanite.  6  units,  two  3-color  units. 
Harris  VI 6A,  3  units. 

Harris  V22,  6  units. 

ONE.  Atlanta,  GA 

Phone  (404)  321-3992  Telex  700663 

SUBURBAN  UNITS.  Two  available  with  roll- 
stands.  No  sidelay.  Excellent  condition. 
$10,000  each.  Call  Sid  Simon;  (216)  366- 
1166. 

WE  HAVE  IN  STORAGE:  Spare  parts  for  Hoe, 
Scott,  Goss  and  Wood  preses,  offset  or  letter 
press;  portable  ink  fountains;  2  Cline  reels  and 
pasters;  Goss  single  width  balloon;  104  A 
counter-stacker;  2  Butler  automatic  splicing 
units  model  3242-10.  We  have  or  can  get  what 
you  need  for  your  press  room  or  mail  room.  We 
do  machinery  moving  and  erecting. 
NORTHEAST  STORAGE  AND  INDUSTRIES 
INC 

(213)  267-7667 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

CHESHIRE  and  Phillipsburg  any  condition. 
Call  collect  Herb(201)289-7900.  AMS,  1290 
Central  Av,  Hillside  NJ  07206. 

GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH, 
with  SC  folder  unit  separate. 

Box  1983,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

LATE  STYLE 

COTTRELL  V22/26  AND  846 
BOX  273,  EDITOR  4  PUBLISHER. 

NEED  1600  SERIES  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
4  to  6  units 

BOX  200,  EDITOR  4  PUBLISHER. 
WANTED 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESSES 
We  sold  44  printing  unitsand  13  folders  during 
the  first  quarter  1981.  Let  Inland  sell  your 
press  on  an  exclusive  basis  or  purchase  your 
press  outright. 

Call,  write  or  wire 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP 
lOBth  Santa  Fe  Dr,  PO  Box  16999 
Lenexa  KS  66216 

(913)  492-9060  Telex  42362 


WILL  PAY  TOP  CASH  PRICES  for  paper  cut¬ 
ters,  Phillipsburg  and  Pitney-Bowes  inserting 
machines;  Cheshire  automatic  labelers,  die 
cutters,  sheeters,  Bunn  string  tyers,  envelope 
converting  equipment,  vacuum  forming,  shrink 
pack,  skin  packaging  and  blister  forming  also 
printing  presses  etc.  plus  Virkotype  and  gold 
stamping  equipment.  We  will  assume  all  pick 
up  and  transportation  charges  and  pay  in  cash 
or  certified  check  in  advance.  Phone  toll  free 
(800)  621-6686  or  in  Michigan  (313)  866- 
7777. 

M  SELURS  4  ASSOCIATES 
PO  Box  1362 
Dearborn  Ml  48121 


WANTED  TO  BUY:  Goss  Mark  1 1  units  and  Goss 
3:2  Imperial  folder,  22V4";  also  color  humps  or 
decks.  UPECO,  PO  Box  465,  Lyndhurst  NJ 
07071;  Phone  (201)  438-3744. 


IPEC,  INC 


JOURNALISM— Master’s  degree  plus  experi-  ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR,  tenure  track  tor 
ence  to  fill  position  as  yearbook  adviser  (The  Fall,  1981  to  teach  journalism  courses,  advise 
Talisman,  CSPA  Trendsetter  award  winner  for  student  publications  and  direct  the  journalism 
five  consecutive  years)  and  to  teach  in  accre-  facet  of  the  communication  department.  MA  or 
dited  (ACEJ)  department  of  journalism.  Must  PhD  or  appropriate  professional  training  help- 
have  experience  in  print  design  and  news-  ful.  Salary  competitive.  Send  applications  to 
editorial  or  photography.  Must  be  prepared  to  James  Cr^iran,  Chairperson,  Dept  of  Com- 
provide  guidance  in  the  editing  of  30,000  plus  munication.  Fort  Hays  State  Universi^,  Hays 
words  of  copy  per  year.  Vitae  must  be  accompa-  KS  67601.  Affirmative  action  employer, 

nied  by  college  transcripts  and  three  letters  of 
recommendation.  Rank  and  salary  dependent 

JOURNALISM-PhD  and  three  years  profes- 
experience  required  to  teach  courses  in 

news-editorial  and  public  relations  in  accre- 

nuuiISreitv®*  nl^wi  ino  m***®4^  (ACEJ)  department  of  journalism.  All  vita 

UnivGrsityt  Bowling  Green  KY  42101.  An  must  bp  accocnpanif^l  hw  tf3nr_ 

affirmative  action/equal  opportunity  employer.  ■  “  “"ege  trans- 


ALASKA  S  only  four  year  loumalism  degree  i  lanj  Chairman,  Search  Committee,  Depart 
program  has  a  ten^e  track  ;^itionf«  an  assis-  pnent  of  Journalism,  Western  Kentucky  Uni- 
tant  professor  beginning  August  24,  1981.  |  versity.  Bowling  Green  KY  42101,  by  Juhe  26 
This  positiim  IS  resporisible  fw  teaching  basic,  1981.  An  affirmative  action/equal  opportunih 


cripts  and  three  letters  of  recommendation. 
Rank  and  salary  dependent  upon  qualifications 
and  experience.  Contact  Professor  James  High- 


inis  posiiKm  IS  r^ponsioie  rw  reacning  oasic,  1981.  An  affirmative  action/equal  opportunity 
intermediate,  and  advanced  courses  in  the  employe 
news  editorial  sequence.  Applicants  must  have  ’ 

an  MA  in  journalism  and  four  years  of  solid 

media  exp^ience.  Starting  salary  is  approx-  _ 

imately$27,9(X). Sendresumeandnamesof3  INSTRUCTOR/ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  to 
references  to  Dr  Mary  Elizabeth  Shutler,  Dean,  teach  broacast  journalism,  radio-tv  production. 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  University  of  and  related  courses.  Knowledge  and  experi- 
Alaska,  Fairbanks  AK  99701.  Closing  date  is  ence  with  ENG  and  Master's  degree  necessary. 
June  23  or  until  filled  after  that  date.  UAF  is  an  Tenure  track.  September  1981  opening.  Salary 
equal  opportunity,  affirmative  action  employer  range  based  upon  professional  experience  and 


and  educational  institution.  Women  and  minor¬ 
ities  are  encouraged  to  apply. 


JOURNALISM — Morehead  State  University  in-  64093.  A 
vites  applications  for  a  temporary  faculty  posi-  Employer 

tion  in  journalism  for  the  1 98 1-82  school  year.  _ 

Duties  include  teaching  of  undergraduate  and 
graduate  courses  and  advising  weekly  student 
newspaper.  Master's  degree  and  teaching  and/ 
or  m^ia  experience  required.  Doctorate  pre-  Mass  Co 
ferred.  Academic  year  appointment  available  A4T  Sta 
August  15,  1981.  Rank  and  salary  based  on  mass  cor 
qualification.  Letterof  application,  resume,  re-  sequence 
ferences  by  June  8  to  Journalism  Search  Com-  Master’s 


97  Marquardt  Dr 
Wheeling  IL  60090 

(312)  459-9700  Telex  20-6766 


WOOD  METROPOLITAN  press  for  sale.  8  unit  Pfess  modi 
with  color  half  deck,  2  folders.  Converted  to  fessional  | 
Dahlgren  Di-Litho  in  1977.  Available  im-  prices  give 
mediately.  Call  Michael  Goldin,  Chattanooga  Press  Mai 
(Tennessee)  Times  (615)  756-1234.  5574. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  23,  1981 


academic  degrees.  Send  resume,  transcripts 
and  4  letters  of  recommendation  to;  Or  DavirJ 
Eshelman,  Dept  of  Mass  Communication,  Cen¬ 
tral  Missouri  State  University.  Warrensburg  MO 
64093.  Affirmative  Action,  Equal  Opportuni^ 


MASS  COMMUNICATIONS 
FACULTY  POSTION 

Mass  Communications:  The  North  Carolina 
A4T  State  University  seeks  an  instructor  of 
mass  communications  for  the  print  journalism 
sequence  beginning  August,  1981. 

Master's  degree  and  media  experience  re¬ 


mittee.  Morehead  State  University,  UPO  Box  quired.  Salary  based  on  qualifications. 
912,  Morehead  KY  40361.  MSU  IS  AN  EQUAL  Academic  year  appointment  subject  to  renewal 


OPPORTUNITY,  AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION  EM-  by  mutual  consent.  Available  August  15, 
PLOYER.  1981. 

Must  be  able  to  teach  in  the  following  area: 

_  basic  newswriting,  news  editing,  feature  writ- 

JOURNALISM,  instructor  or  assistant  profes-  ing,  history  of  journalism,  media  and  society. 


sor.  Tenure  track.  Effective  August  24,  1981 
teach  three  courses  in  advertising  or  photogra 


and  advanced  news  writing.  Ability  to  supervise 
student  internship  program. 


phy,  and  supervise  twice  weekly  university  Send  letter  of  application,  resume  and  refer 
newspaper.  Applicant  must  have  a  Master's  de-  ences  by  June  1,  1981  to: 


gree  in  journalism  with  significant  course  work 
in  advertising  or  photography,  and  in  newspap¬ 
er  reporting  and  editing.  Applicant  also  must 
have  a  minimum  of  five  years  significant  full¬ 
time  professional  experience  in  a  combination 


Dr  Richard  E  Moore 
Office  of  Information  Services 
Room  203  Dudley  Building 
NC  A4T  State  University 
Greensboro  NC  27411 


of  (i)  advertising  or  photography  with  the  com-  A4T  State  University  is  an  Equal  Opportunity, 
munications  media,  ad/pr  agency  and/or  indus-  Affirmative  Action  Employer 

try,  and  (2)  newspaper  reporting  and  editing,  in  - 

addition  to  any  teaching  or  student  newspaper  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  WRITER — Write,  edit, 
experience.  Send  application,  resume  and  news  releases,  brochures,  etc  for  internal  and 
transcripts  by  July  1,  1981  to  Dr  Frank  Finney.  external  university  publics.  Other  general  pr 
Dean,  School  of  Liberal  Arts,  Central  State  Uni-  duties.  Salary  $11,000-$13,000  per  year. 


_ PLATEMAKING _ | 

NAPP  platemaking  equipment,  good  condi¬ 
tion,  reasonable  prices.  3  newsprint,  11  plate 
exposures,  2  Twinstar  washout  units.  1  Comet 
dryer.  For  information  call  Ron  Barnett,  Dave 
McKeown,  The  Gazette;  (514)  282-2231, 
282-2276. 

_ PRESS  PARTS _ 

BRONZE  TROLLEYS,  ink  floats,  and  more  for 
Goss  Headliner  series  press.  Highest  quality, 
fastest  delivery,  25%-115%  less  than  OEM 
prices.  Call  or  write  for  our  catalog.  URBAN 

Minting  press  parts,  po  box  571052, 

Miami  FL  33157;  (305)  245-1351. 

PRESS  CONVERSIONS 

PRESS  MACHINERY  CORP,  230  James  St, 
Bensenville,  Illinois  now  has  a  highly  experi¬ 
enced  team  of  engineers  and  press  erectors  for 
Paper  Width  Changes. 

Our  PWC  department  has  vast  experience  with 
both  Goss  and  Hoe  presses  and  are  qualified  to 
handle  PWC's,  folder  design  and  rebuilding, 
press  modifications  and  press  drives.  For  pro¬ 
fessional  press  modifications  at  competitive 
prices  give  us  a  call — you'll  be  glad  you  did. 
Press  Machinery  Corporation;  (312)  860- 
5574. 


versity,  Edmond  OK  73034. 

MARSHALL  UNIVERSITY  School  of  Journal- 
ism  seeks  an  assistant  professor  for  the  public 
relations  sequence  beginning  September 
1981.  This  is  a  tenure  track  position.  A  PhD 


Available  July  1, 1981  or  earlier.  Send  resume, 
transcripts  to:  Thomas  R  Schrout,  Jr,  Northeast 
Missouri  State  University,  Kirksville  MO 
63501. 

EO/AA  Employer 

STUDENT  NEWSPAPER  ADVISOR/NEWS- 


preferred,  master’s  degree  accepted.  Profes-  WRITER — Advisor  to  award-winning  university 

sional  experience  is  required,  teaching  experi-  weekly  student  newspaper  for  university  public 
ence  a  plus.  Preference  will  be  given  to  those  relations  office.  Salary  $1 1,000-$13,000  per 
who  can  teach  research  methods  and  com-  year.  Available  July  1.  1981  or  earlier.  Send 

munications  theory  and  have  the  background  to  resume,  transcripts  to:  Thomas  R  Schrout,  Jr, 

assume  the  role  as  coordinator  of  our  graduate  Northeast  Missouri  State  University,  Kirksville 
program.  Salary  is  competitive  and  depends  on  MO  63501 . 
rank  and  qualifications.  A  letter  of  application  EO//tA  Employer 

together  with  a  curriculum  vita  or  resume 
should  be  mailed  to  Dr  Deryl  R  Learning,  Direc¬ 
tor  W  Page  Pitt  School  of  Journalism,  Marshall 
University,  Huntington  VW  25701 .  Application 
deadline  is  June  15,  1981.  An  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity/Affirmative  Action  Employer.  le  tucde  a  DOCTOR 


MASS  COMMUNICATION 
Full-time  teaching  position  anticipated  for  Fall 
1981,  to  teach  courses  in  mass  communica¬ 
tion  history,  theory  and  issues,  and  possibly 
broadcast  performance,  and  journalism.  In¬ 
volves  coordinating  some  aspects  of  active  in¬ 
ternship  program.  Must  have  some  professional 
experience.  Doctorate  preferred;  Master's  re¬ 
quired.  Rank  and  salary  negotiable.  Applica¬ 
tion  deadline,  June  12,  1981.  Submit  resume 
to:  Mr  John  McGinnis,  (tommunication/Jour- 
nalism  Program,  St  John  Fisher  College,  3690 
East  Av,  Rochester  NY  14618.  EOE  (m/f). 


IS  THERE  A  DOCTOR 
IN  THE  HOUSE? 

Yes,  yes,  yes!  When  the  experienced 
professor  is  looking  for  a  change  of 
scene  or  challenge,  he/she  knows 
the  place  to  find  that  job  is  E&P 
CLASSIFIEDS!  E&P  is  found  in  most 
Journalism  libraries  around  the 
country,  so  what  more  logical  place 
to  list  your  Academic  openings? 
E&P  CLASSIFIEDS— 

WE'RE  EDUCATED! 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ALASKA-FAIRBANKS 
has  a  9-month  appointment,  pending  budget 
and  position  approval,  for  an  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  beginning  August  24,  1981.  This  position 
is  responsible  for  teaching  courses  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  sequence  and  one  course  in  basic  photo¬ 
journalism.  Must  have  MA  in  journalism  and 
four  years  of  professional  media  experience, 
including  at  least  one  year  of  advertising  sales 
and/or  design.  Starting  salary  is  approximately 
$27,900.  Send  resume  and  names  of  three 
references  to  Dr  Mary  Elizabeth  Shutler,  Dean, 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  University  of 
Alaska,  Fairbanks  AK  99701.  Closing  date  is 
June  23  or  until  filled  after  that  date.  UAF  is  an 
equal  opportunity,  affirmative  action  employer 
and  educational  institution.  Women  and  minor¬ 
ities  are  encouraged  to  apply. 


TEACHER  who  can  sell,  to  be  ad  manager  tor 
Zone  5  college  paper.  $14,000 — $15,000. 
Box  2410,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YEARBOOK  ADVISOR/NEWSWRITER— Advi¬ 
sor  to  award-winning  yearbook  and  newswriter 
for  university  public  relations  office.  Salary 
$11,000-$13,000  per  year.  Available  July  1, 
1981  or  earlier.  Send  resume,  transcripts  to: 
Thomas  R  Schrout,  Jr,  Northeast  Missouri 
State  University,  Kirksville  MO  63501. 

EO/AA  Employer 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER 

We  need  a  general  manager  for  a  mid-south 
daily,  under  20,000  circulation,  in  Zone  3.  As 
chief  operating  officer,  you'll  be  responsible  for 
the  total  management  of  the  newspaper. 

This  is  not  a  training  job.  It  requires  under¬ 
standing  and  some  experience  in  all  depart¬ 
ments,  as  well  as  assistant  general  mana¬ 
gership  or  equivalent. 

If  you  feel  you  have  the  years  of  experience  we 
require  and  are  ready  and  willing  to  manage  a 
total  newspaper,  please  apply  immediately. 
This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  if  you  are  the 
right  general  manager. 

Please  send  resume  to  Box  2420,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER 
or  Other  Publishing-Experienced 
SALESPERSON 
Who  Can  Travel 

Interesting,  exciting,  rewarding  openings  with 
one  of  America's  best-known  and  most  suc¬ 
cessful  national  newspaper  magazine  com¬ 
panies.  Two  positions  during  the  next  month; 
both  require  travelling. 

Some  of  the  prerequisites:  (1)  knowledge  of 
one  or  more  phases  of  newspaper  operations, 
whether  advertising,  circulation,  editorial, 
marketing,  financial,  production,  promotion, 
or  administration;  (2)  ability  and  willingness  to 
travel  most  of  the  time  although  home  most 
weekends;  (3)  capacity  to  meet  top  manage¬ 
ment  confidently;  (4)  basic  characteristics  of 
enthusiasm,  initiative,  energy,  desire  to  ex¬ 
pand  professional  and  personal  knowledge, 
urge  to  succeed;  (5)  ability  to  remember 
names;  (6)  instinct  for  following  up;  (7)  ability 
to  articulate  by  oral  and  written  communica¬ 
tion. 

Base  pay  favorable,  plus  commission  plan  and 
bonus  system.  Better  than  most  companies' 
health  insurance  coverage,  vacation  sche¬ 
dules,  and  other  prerequisites.  Please  send  re¬ 
sume,  covering  letter,  and  an^hing  else  you 
consider  appropriate  to  Box  2432,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


ENTREPRENEUR/PUBLISHER  for  newspaper 
with  talented  staff.  Seeking  intelligent  investor 
to  expand  intocounty-wideweekly  in  well  popu¬ 
lated,  middle  income,  high  retail  area.  Pros¬ 
pectus  sent  on  request.  Call  (212)  639-0464. 
Write  Editor,  PO  Box  489,  Jackson  Heights  NY 


GENERAL  MANAGER 

Quality  tourist  oriented  publication  with 
50,000  weekly  distribution.  Seeks  aggressive 
general  manager  to  supervise  complete  opera¬ 
tion.  Responsibilities  include  sales,  editorial, 
production  and  distribution.  Will  manage  a 
staff  of  10  in  our  Clearwater  office.  Newspaper 
background  required  with  heavy  emphasis  on 
advertising.  Starting  salary  $22,100  plus  in¬ 
centive.  Only  highly  motivated,  qualified  indi¬ 
viduals  need  apply.  Send  comprehensive  re¬ 
sume  in  confidence  to  FTN  Publications,  PO 
Box  9320,  Bradenton  FL  33506. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLICATIONS  DIRECTOR— Large  horticul¬ 
ture  corporation  seeks  publications  director  to 
plan  and  manage  growth  of  highly  respected 
trade  magazine.  Excellent  opportunity  requir¬ 
ing  minimum  of  10  years  experience  in  pub¬ 
lication,  advertising  sales,  and  management. 
Knowledge  of  agriculture/horticulture  field  a 
plus.  Position  involves  development  of  long 
range  goals  and  advertising  sales.  Some  travel 
is  required.  Package  includes  excellent  salary, 
benefits,  and  profit  sharing  plan,  plus  involve¬ 
ment  in  an  exciting  market.  Location  near  a 
major  metropolitan  city. 

Send  resume  with  educational  background  and 
salary  history  and  requirements  to  Box  2379, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
For  growing  20,000  daily.  Attractive  and  chal¬ 
lenging  New  England  market  place.  Lively 
staff— B  sales,  4  art/layout,  5  classified.  Ac¬ 
tive,  independent  ownership  offers  incentives 
and  encourages  your  input  as  part  of  a  young 
aggressive  management  effort.  Must  have 
strong  management  experience  and  organiza¬ 
tional  skills.  Send  comprehensive  resume  in 
confidence  to  Box  2324,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  POSITION  in  Zone  8.  A 
weekly  publication.  Send  simple  resume  and 
commission/salary  requirements  to  Box  2336, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER  OR  DIREC¬ 
TOR  wanted  for  a  Connecticut  newspaper  in  a 
rapidly  growing  suburban/rural  area.  We  offer 
significant  potential  for  career  advancement. 
Send  resume  to  J  MacDonald,  54  East  64th  St, 
New  York  NY  10021, 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER— Southern  Wiscon¬ 
sin  shopper.  Excellent  opportunity  tor  experi¬ 
enced  promotionally  oriented  person  with 
proven  growth  record,  and  capable  of  staff 
motivation  and  training.  Send  resume  to  Box 
2414,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  with  strong  lead¬ 
ership  and  organizational  skills  is  ne^ed  to 
supervise  the  advertising  departments  of  a 
group  of  8  strong  weekly  newspapers.  Good 
track  record  a  must.  Excellent  area,  benefits 
and  potential.  Salary  negotiable.  Please  send 
information  to  Roslyn  Denard,  The  Princeton 
Packet,  PO  Box  350,  Princeton  NJ  08540. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  and  salespeople 
wanted  for  aggressive  weekly  in  affluent  Hamp¬ 
tons.  Write  The  Sun,  Box  AP,  Bridgehampton 
NY  11932. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
A  dynamic  newspaper  group  in  an  exciting 
growth  market  on  Florida's  Suncoast  is  seeking 
a  manager  to  be  responsible  for  major  retail 
accounts.  The  qualified  candidate  must  have  a 
strong  background  in  retail  advertising  sales 
and  well  developed  management  skills.  If  you 
are  an  aggressive  and  results  oriented  sales 
professional  and  can  manage  a  productive 
sales  team;  we  are  interested  in  you. 

This  challenging  position  offers  excellent 
growth  potential.  Excellent  starting  salary  plus 
incentive  bonus  and  comprehensive  fringe  be¬ 
nefits.  Please  send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  in  complete  confidence  to  Box  2431, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CHALLENGING  OPPORTUNITY  for  advertis¬ 
ing/marketing  director  located  in  competitive 
eastern  Ohio  market  on  daily-Sunday  combina¬ 
tion  of  24,500.  College  or  equivalent  training 
plus  experience  required.  Strong  people 
oriented  person  preferred.  Send  resume  and 
salary  history  to  RC  Dix,  Publisher,  Times  Lead¬ 
er,  Martins  Ferry  OH  43935. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER— Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  energetic  goal  oriented 
individual.  A  completely  computerized  classi¬ 
fied  department  in  a  7  day  30,000  daily  in 
Zone  5.  Training,  promotion  and  VDT  experi¬ 
ence  a  plus.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  2380,  Editor  &  Publisher 


CLASSIFIED  TELEPHONE 
SALES  MANAGER 

For  45,000  circulation  daily  newspaper  in  the 
Orange  County  Beach  area  of  southern  Califor¬ 
nia.  If  you  are  an  energetic,  innovative  person 
with  good  telMhone  room  experience,  come 
grow  with  us.  Excellent  company  benefits  and 
opportunity  for  advancement.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience.  Send  resume  and 
salary  history  to  Nita  Folsom.  Orange  Coast  Dai¬ 
ly  Pilot,  PO  Box  1560,  Costa  Mesa  CA  92626 
or  you  may  call  me  direct;  (714)  642-5678. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
The  Sacramento  Bee,  a  215,000  circulation 
morning  newspaper  in  a  competitive,  fast- 
growing  top  50  market,  is  seeking  a  classified 
advertising  manager  with  proven  professional 
skills  to  lead  a  phone  sales  staff  of  50  and 
outside  sales  staff  of  10.  Volume  is  in  excess  of 
2.8  million  ads  per  year. 

Previous  managment  experience  required.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  and  challenge  for  highly 
motivated,  results  oriented  individual. 

Salary  open.  Excellent  fringe  benefits.  All  re¬ 
plies  will  be  held  in  strict  confidence.  Send 
letter  and  resume  to:  George  Carey,  Personnel 
Director,  Sacramento  Bee,  PO  Box  15779, 
Sacramento  CA  95813. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


CHAIN  ACCOUNT  REPRESENTATIVE— North¬ 
ern  Virginia  newspaper  group  (8  papers)  seek¬ 
ing  individual  with  strong  background  in  selling 
chain  accounts.  Highly  competitive  market. 
Send  resume  to  Rober  Sillex,  717  N  St  Asaph 
St,  Alexandria  VA  22313. 


IF  YOU  ARE  READY  to  move  up  this  may  be 
where  you  can  make  a  name  for  yourself.  Small 
underdeveloped  Ohio  daily  in  nice  locality 
needs  an  aggressive  advertising  manager.  Sal¬ 
ary  $20,000  plus  good  incentives.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  2377,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NATIONALLY  AFFILIATED  DAILY  on  Oregon's 
southern  coast,  has  immediate  opening  tor  ex¬ 
perienced  salesperson  Opportunity  for 
advancement  into  management,  salary,  bonus, 
complete  medical,  dental  and  pension  prog¬ 
ram.  Send  resume  and  salary  history  to:  Adver¬ 
tising  Director,  The  World,  PO  Box  779,  Coos 
Bay  OR  97420. 


SALES  representative  who  can  teach,  to  be  ad 
manager  for  Zone  5  college  paper.  $14,000 — 
$15,000.  Box  2410,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALES  EXECUTIVE  to  sell  and  service  special¬ 
ized  newspaper  feature  for  Atlanta  area  news¬ 
papers.  Established  territory,  $20,000  plus, 
with  40-year-old  national  company.  Respond 
to  Box  2439,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WASHINGTON  STATE  UNIVERSITY  is  seeking 
an  assistant  general  manager  for  student  pub¬ 
lications  for  advertising  to  provide  counseling, 
creative  planning,  advising,  coordination  and 
day-to-day  direction  for  student  advertisingand 
circulation  staffs  on  the  campus  daily  news¬ 
paper  and  a  large  yearbook.  Requires:  Several 
years  of  newspaper  local  dispay  advertising  ex¬ 
perience;  three  years  of  experience  in  newspap¬ 
er  advertising  supenrision;  at  least  a  bachelor's 
degree  and  experience  in  coordinating  a  cam¬ 
pus  newspaper  ad  staff  would  help.  This  is  a 
permanent  position  on  a  12-.Tionth  basis  (with¬ 
out  academic  rank).  Salary  minimum: 
$17,500  negotiable  and  competitive  based  on 
experience  and  qualifications.  To  start  August 
1, 1981  (or  earlier).  WSU  isan  equal  opportun¬ 
ity/affirmative  action  employer.  We  encourage 
minority,  women,  handicapped,  Vietnam-era 
and  disabled  veterans  and/or  aged  persons  to 
apply  and  identify  themselves  as  such  in  their 
applications.  Contact  Wes  Calvert,  General 
Manager,  WSU  Student  Publications,  PO  Box 
2008  S.C„  Pullman  WA  99163;  (509)  335- 
4573. 


ART/GRAPHICS 


EDITORIAL  ARTIST 

The  Ft  Lauderdale  News  &  Sun  Sentinel  seeks 
experienced  editorial  artist  to  join  aggressive 
new  graphics  department.  Must  have  extensive 
bacl^round  in  the  production  of  maps,  charts, 
illustration,  layout  and  design,  in  black  and 
white  and  color.  Good  communication  skills 
essential.  Excellent  working  conditions,  pay 
and  benefits.  Please  send  resume,  samples, 
and  salary  history  to: 

Ft  Lauderdale  News  &  Sun  Sentinel 
Employment  Manager 
101  N  New  River  Dr,  East 
Ft  Lauderdale  FL  33302 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


GRAPHICS  ARTIST 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  seeks  a  graphics  artist, 
preferably  with  editorial  background,  for  ex¬ 
panding  graphics/art  department.  Must  be  a 
strong  conceptual  thinker  who  can  provide 
creative  ideas  for  maps,  graphs  and  illustra¬ 
tions.  Must  be  experienced  in  layout  and  de¬ 
sign,  and  able  to  work  directly  with  editors  on  a 
daily  basis.  Please  submit  a  complete  resume 
in  confidence  to  Personnel  Dept,  (Graphics,  Los 
Angeles  Times,  Los  Angeles  CA  90053. 
Selected  applicants  will  be  contacted  for  inter¬ 
views  and  programs. 

LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 
equal  opportunity  employer 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
The  Orlando  Sentinel  Star,  a  daily  newspaper 
with  200,000  circulation,  is  seeking  an  aggres¬ 
sive  and  innovative  assistant  state  circulation 
manager.  This  challenging  position  demands  a 
record  of  accomplishments  in  all  phases  of  cir¬ 
culation.  Excellent  communication  skills  as 
well  as  strong  leadership  ability  is  essential. 
Experience  with  adult  carriers  a  real  plus.  Must 
be  willing  to  relocate. 

We  offer  the  qualified  candidate  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement,  competitive  salary  and 
complete  company  benefits.  Please  send  re¬ 
sume  in  complete  confidence  to: 

SENTINEL  STAR  CO 
Employment  Center 
m  Box  2833 
Orlando  FL  32802 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
Circulation  management  opportunity  for  enter¬ 
prising,  market  minded  person  looking  for  a 
growth  move.  Key  responsibility  in  circulation 
department  of  22,000  circulation  7-day  AM 
newspaper.  Home  delivery  experience  with 
motor  route  and  junior  carrier  systems  neces¬ 
sary.  Zone  6.  Send  resume  in  confidence  to  Box 
2456,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  in  Northern  New 
Jersey  for  57,000  TMC,  Wednesday  commun¬ 
ity  newspaper.  Send  resume  or  call  publisher 
for  appointment.  The  Bergen  News.  Ill  Grand 
Av,  Palisades  Pk  NJ  07650. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR— 18,000  daily  PM. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  experienced  mana¬ 
ger.  Must  be  good  administrator,  promoter, 
planner.  Ample  promotion  budget.  Attractive 
incentive  program.  Fine  Midwestern  commun¬ 
ity.  Growth  potential.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  in  confidence  to  Box  2433,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher.  A  challenging  but  rewarding 
position. 


SALES  MANAGER 

Medium  size  daily.  Zone  2.  We  are  seeking  an 
aggressive  creative  individual  to  head  all  cir¬ 
culation  sales.  This  position  will  be  responsible 
for  carrier  promotion,  single  copy  and  phone/ 
crew  solicitation.  Applicant  must  have  prior  ex¬ 
perience  in  circulation  sales.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  growth  potential.  Qualified  appli¬ 
cants  send  resume  and  salary  history  to  Box 
2418,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ZONE  4 

Immediate  opening  for  a  circulation  manager 
for  a  growing  and  progressive  PM  daily  located 
in  a  very  desirable  Zone  4  area.  The  individual 
we  are  seeking  must  be  aggressive  and  possess 
strong  leadership  skills.  Candidates  for  this 
position  should  be  promotion  orientated  and 
have  a  proven  track  record  for  circulation  gains. 
Qualified  applicants  must  have  middle  man¬ 
agement  circulation  experience  preferrably 
complimented  with  a  degree  in  business  or 
marketing.  Salary  commensurate  with  experi¬ 
ence  plus  company  transportation.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  cover  letter  outlining  accomplish¬ 
ments  to: 

L  0  Coffin 
Personnel  Director 
Palm  Beach  Newspapers  Inc 
2751  S  Dixie  Hwy 
West  Palm  Beach  FL  33402 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


DATA  PROCESSING 


DATA  PROCESSING  MANAGER 
TEXT  PROCESSING  OPERATIONS 
Large  metropolitan  daily  and  Sunday  newspap¬ 
er  in  Zone  2  seeking  a  manager  with  strong 
communication  skills  to  direct  a  large  180  VDT 
text  processing  computer  operation.  Experi¬ 
ence  with  medium  and  large  scale  DEC  systems 
required.  Knowledge  of  the  UNIX  operating  sys¬ 
tem  and/or  the  C  programming  language  desir¬ 
able.  Salary  negotiable  and  commensurate 
with  experience.  Comprehensive  fringe  benefit 
program  is  provided  with  advancement  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Send  detailed  resume  and  salary  his¬ 
tory  to  Box  108,  The  Washington  Star,  225 
Virginia  Av,  SE,  Washington  DC  20061.  All 
replies  held  in  strict  confidence. 


To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box  number  given 
in  the  od,  do  Editor  &  Publisher,  575  Lex¬ 
ington  Av,  New  York,  NY  10022. 

Pleose  be  selective  in  the  number  of  clips 
submitted  in  response  to  on  od.  Include  only 
material  which  con  be  forwarded  in  o  large 
monillo  envelope.  Editor  &  Publisher  is  not 
responsible  for  the  return  of  any  moterol 
submitted  to  its  advertisers. 
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HELP  WANTED 


DATA  PROCESSING 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


PROGRAMMER  ANALYST 
Opening  for  programmer  analyst  to  conduct 
analysis  for  system  specification  and  develop¬ 
ment  documentation,  analyze  systems,  using 
optimum  equipment  configuration;  analyze 
test  data.  Technical  training  and  at  least  2 
years  experience  required;  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Should  be  familiar  with  Basic 
Plus,  RPG,  and  COBOL  programming  lan¬ 
guages.  RSTS/E  experience  on  DEC  system 
preferred.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Personnel ,  The  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette, 
500  3rd  Av  SE,  Cedar  Rapids  lA  52401.  An 
equal  opportunity  employer. 

ZONE  4 
MANAGER 
DATA  PROCESSING 

Join  a  growing  Sunbelt  publisher.  We  have  a 
current  opening  for  a  qualified  data  processing 
manager  who  has  a  demonstrated  track  record 
of  success  and  who  is  ready  to  assume  the 
complete  supervision  of  our  data  processing 
department.  If  you  are  a  person  with  good  man¬ 
agement  skills,  broad  technical  background  in 
business  and  production  systems,  then  we  may 
be  interested  in  you.  Experience  with  DEC 
hardware  extremely  benficial.  Salary  would  be 
commensurate  with  your  background  and  ex¬ 
perience.  In  addition  we  offer  an  excellent  be¬ 
nefit  package.  Send  your  resume  with  detailed 
experience  and  salary  history  to  Box  2430,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR 

California  daily  newspaper  is  seeking  an  experi¬ 
enced  assistant  editor  with  a  strong  back¬ 
ground  in  graphic  design.  We  are  100,000- 
plus  circulation  daily  newspaper  preparing  to 
move  forward  into  the  ‘80s  and  beyond.  The 
individual  we  are  seeking  should  have  experi¬ 
ence  in  newsroom  management  and  be  able  to 
offer  a  strong  background  in  creative  graphics. 
Please  send  resume,  samples  of  previous  work 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  2320,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ARTS  EDITOR — Growing  45,000-PM  has 
opening  for  writer  who's  at  home  covering  major 
Santa  Fe  opera/classical  music  seasons  as  well 
as  writing  reviews/features  on  films,  galleries 
and  civic  theatre.  Send  resume,  clips  to  Man¬ 
aging  Editor.  Tribune.  Drawer  T,  Albuquerque 
NM  87103. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  WANTED 
Looking  for  able  and  energetic  sports  editor 
skilled  in  grammar  and  news  writing.  Must  be 
oriented  toward  local  sports,  able  to  write,  edit, 
layout  and  manage  4-person  department.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Editor,  Gazette,  Gastonia 
NC  28052. 

WIRE  EDITOR/EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR 
Award-winning  California  100,000-plus  cir¬ 
culation  daily  newspaper  is  looking  for  an  ex¬ 
perienced  wire  editor  and  an  experienced  edito¬ 
rial  page  writer/editor.  We  offer  an  opportunity 
to  work  with  other  professional  journalists,  sal¬ 
ary  commensurate  with  ability,  a  full  range 
fringe  benefit  program  and  an  opportunity  to 
live  in  one  of  the  most  desirable  areas  in  the 
country.  The  Individuals  we  seek  should  have  at 
least  3  years  experience.  Please  send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  2321,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


BUSINESS  EDITOR 

Ready  for  a  challenge?  We've  got  one.  We're 
looking  for  our  first  business  editor,  someone 
who  understands  business  and  can  write  quick¬ 
ly,  accurately  and  completely  about  it.  If  you 
are  that  person,  we  invite  you  to  join  our 
44,000  circulation.  7  day  daily  as  a  pioneer  for 
solid  business  reporting.  If  you're  looking  for  a 
place  to  relax,  this  isn't  it.  You'll  be  writing 
about  every  phase  of  business  from  new  store 
openings  to  Tennessee's  largest  industry.  Rush 
your  resume,  some  clips,  salary  bacl^ound 
and  expectations  to:  Dennis  Dible,  Managing 
Editor,  Kingsport  Times-News,  PO  Box  479, 
Kingsport  TN  27662.  No  telephone  calls. 


REPORTER  to  handle  local  lifestyle  news  and 
features  for  South  Carolina  university  town 
quality  weekly.  Will  consider  recent  J-school 
graduate.  Must  be  able  to  produce,  ^nd  com¬ 
plete  details.  Box  2411,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  who  can  handle  assignments  for 
weekly.  This  west  Tennessee  newspaper  is  fix¬ 
ing  to  grow,  and  we  need  someone  who  wants  to 
grow  with  us.  If  you  can't  get  along  with  people 
and  need  to  be  told  what  to  do,  save  your  18 
cents.  Otherwise,  send  clips,  resume,  require¬ 
ments  to  Dyer  CountyTennessee,  Box87,  New- 
bern  TN  38059. 

REPORTERS 

Challenging  positions  available  for  aggressive, 
self-motivated  general  assignment  reporters 
with  at  least  3  years  daily  experience.  Excellent 
working  environment,  ideal  climate  and  com¬ 
petitive  salary  and  fringe  benefits.  Qualfied  ap¬ 
plicants  please  send  resume,  salary  history  and 
recent  clips  to  Box  2450,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER/DESKPERSON  needed  for 
Zone  2  medium-size  daily.  Applicants  must 
have  solid  English  skills  and  be  able  to  produce 
quick,  clean  copy.  Some  layout  and  copy  edit¬ 
ing  experience  desired.  Box  2391  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COLUMNIST 

Wanted:  Columnist  for  feature  section  of  major 
metropolitan  newspaper.  Individual  must  be 
capable  of  providing  3-day-a-week  column 
covering  a  diverse,  booming,  cosmopolitan 
community.  Looking  for  bright,  witty  style  with 
a  flair  for  people.  Please  send  resume,  salary 
history  and  work  samples  to  Box  2381,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  An  equal  opportunity  employer. 


CITY  EDITOR — Award-winning,  medium  sized 
daily  in  New  Jersey  looking  for  imaginative, 
reliable  city  editors.  Good  opportunity  tor  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor  or  bureau  manager  looking  for 
advancement.  Box  2390,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR 

You're  strongest  personal  asset  is  the  ability  to 
manage  and  motivate  a  lean  staff  of  10  repor¬ 
ters.  You  anticipate  news  and  know  your  news¬ 
paper's  real  strength  is  lively,  local  reporting. 
You  appreciate  go^  graph icsand  design,  mod¬ 
ular  makeup,  solid  and  snappy  headlines.  Sal¬ 
ary  in  mid  $20's  with  excellent  benefits.  Zone 
2.  Send  resume  with  3  of  your  best  papers  to 
Box  2401,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CITY/NEWS  EDITOR — Assist  managing  editor 
of  bureau-produced  section  daily.  Copy  edit- 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Who  can  produce  THE  BEST  20M  to  30M  cir¬ 
culation  six-day  daily  in  the  United  States.  (We 
may  settle  for  one  who  can  produce  one  of  the 
three  best).  Northern  location  frontier  which  is 
growing  substantially  each  year.  Physical  : 
plant,  equipment  and  caliber  of  staffers  well  { 
above  average.  Opportunity  to  participate  in  I 
ownership  (we  are  locally  owned)  for  the  person 
who  proves  capable  of  filling  the  job  the  way  we 
want  it  filled.  Box  2310,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

Pickup  Van  &  4WD.  a  nationwide  off-roading 
publication  is  looking  for  a  managing  editor,  if 
you've  got  solid  journalistic  capabilities  includ- 
inga  d^ee  in  journalism  and  at  least  3  years  of 
publications  experience  and  if  you're  in¬ 
terested  in  off-roading  and  four  wheel  drive 
equipment  then  we'd  like  to  talk  to  you.  Excel¬ 
lent  company  benefits  and  pleasant  Newport 
Beach,  (California  location.  Send  resume  in 
confidence  to  Sheila  Lawlor,  CBS  Publications, 
1499  Monrovia  Av,  Newport  Beach  CA  92663. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

An  excellent  9000  circulation  newspaper  in  a 
pleasant  north  central  Ohio  community  needs 
an  editor.  Write  or  call  Jack  Brown,  Norwalk 
Reflector.  Norwalk  OH  44857;  (419)  668- 
3771. 

NEWS  DIRECTOR  for  small  market  radio  sta¬ 
tion.  Newspaper  experience  preferred.  If  you 
can  gather  and  write  news  with  energy,  send 
resume  to  WRXO/WKRX,  PO  Box  11^.  Rox- 
boro  NC  27573.  AA/EOE. 

NEWS  (layout)  EDITOR  for  street  edition  by 
aggressive  medium-size  daily  on  Florida  coast. 
Must  be  strong  on  graphics,  headlines  and 
sales  grabbers.  Send  resume,  work  samples  to 
Box  2399,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR — Northern  California  daily 
27,000  seeks  an  experience  hard-nosed  leader 
and  teacher.  Position  offers  A- 1  fringe  benefits 
and  permanency  in  a  beautiful  family-type 

? owing  university-junior  college  community. 

xcellent  climate  with  mild  winters.  An  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  work  with  the  latest  electronic  news 
system  for  the  person  who  boasts  sound  journa¬ 
listic  fundamentals  and  skills,  stability,  a  con¬ 
cern  for  local  news  coverage  and  an  ambition  to 
progress.  Box  2416,  Editor  &  Publisher 


WASHINGTON  REPORTER 
Five  newspaper.  Zone  5,  medium  size  daily 
group  desires  full-time  Washington  reporter  to 
cover  Senators,  Representatives,  and  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  supplementing  wire  services. 
Must  have  high  standards  of  objective  report¬ 
ing.  Send  full  details  of  experience,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  and  your  estimate  of  total  annual 
bureau  cost.  Reply  to  Box  2422,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ZONE  4,  25,000  PM  that  stresses  profes¬ 
sionalism.  We  are  in  a  competitive  market  and 
need  an  aggressive  government  reporter  who 
also  can  write.  Daily  coverage  is  important  but 
the  ability  in  the  enterprise  to  provide  in-depth 
investigative  looks  at  government  are  manda¬ 
tory.  2  to  3  years  experience  preferrable.  Salary 
$235-$295.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  Box 
2440,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
PRODUCE  JOBS 
FOR  NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE 


COPY  EDITORS 

An  opportunity  to  put  your  skills  to  the  test  in  a 
very  competitive  market.  We  require  experi¬ 
enced  copy  editors  who  can  im^ove  locally 
produced  copy  and  write  headlines  which  com¬ 
pel  readership  and  produce  attractively  de¬ 
signed  pages.  Challenging  work  environment 
and  excellent  fringe  benefits.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience.  Please  send  re¬ 
sume  includingsalary  history  and  work  samples 
to  Box  2451,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  AREA 
NEWS  EDITOR  for  6400  twice  week¬ 
ly,  potential  daily.  Good  staff,  VDTs, 
photo-oriented,  graphic  award  win¬ 
ner.  Excellent  pay  and  benefits.  Send 
resume  and  references  immediately  to 
Box  2421,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NUMBER  2  POSITION  m  growing,  four  person 
news  department  of  New  Albany  (Mississippi) 
Gazette,  an  award-winning  semi-weekly  which 
plans  to  go  daily.  Hard-news  writing,  some 
photography,  some  page  layout,  some  copy 
editing.  Opportunity  to  gain  experience  for 
advancement  with  Landmark  (Communica¬ 
tions.  (tontact  managing  editor  Mike  Landers. 
New  Albany  Gazette,  PO  Box  300,  New  Albany 
MS  -38652;  (601)  534-6321. 


RECENT  GRADUATE  who  has  superb  writing 
abilities  and  a  desire  to  learn  all  phases  of 
newspaper  management,  including  sales  and 
production,  needed  by  small  daily  in  Midwest. 
Send  complete  resume  and  letter  about  your¬ 
self  to  Box  2296,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER 
STAFF  WANTED 

Expanding  weekly  needs  to  in¬ 
crease  staff  by  20  people  im¬ 
mediately.  Starting  second  news¬ 
paper  soon.  Positions  available: 

General  Manager 
Managing  Editor 
Copy  Editor 
Photo)oumallst 
Advertising  Sales 
Production 
Typesetting 
Circulation 

Washington’s  largest  circulation 
weekly  newspaper.  Good  pay 
based  on  experience  plus  com¬ 
pany  benefits.  If  you  don't  mind 
working  in  the  boondocks  this  is 
an  excellent  opportunity.  Send 
resume  or  telephone: 

C.  Campbell 
The  Tribune 
2011  E  4th  Plain  Blvd 
Vancouver  WA  98661 
(206)694-6955 


AN  ARMENIAN/ENGLISH  newspaper  seeks  an 
editor.  Duties  include:  supervising  workers  who 
assist  in  selecting  and  preparing  material  for 
publication,  determining  the  theme  of  the 
issue  and  the  gathering  of  related  material, 

;  writing  or  assigning  staff  members  to  write  arti- 
{  cles,  evaluating  material  submitted  for  pub- 
I  lication,  assigning  research  and  other  editorial 
duies  to  assi^nts,  reviewing  final  layouts,  and 
translating  of  matvial  from  English  to  Arme¬ 
nian  and  vice  versa.  Requirmente:  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree,  1  year  of  experieiKe  as  a  newspap¬ 
er  editor  and  proficiency  in  English  and  Arme- 
I  nian.  Salary  $16,()(X)  per  year.  Send  resume  to 
I  Miss  Mary  Nelson,  Division  of  Employment 
I  Security,  Charles  Hurley  Building.  Government 
Center,  1375,  Boston  MA  02^3  An  equal 
opportunity  employer. 


I  BUSINESS  EDITOR 

Sought  by  major  metropolitan  (2.9  million  per¬ 
sons)  daily  in  Zone  5.  Strong  business,  econo- 
I  mics,  financial  and  accounting  background 
I  (preferably  acquired  in  journalism)  required  to 
I  lead  staff  of  11.  Other  necessary  attributes: 
j  makeup  and  layout  experierKe,  flair  for  feature 
i  writing  and  a  clear  recognition  that  good  busi¬ 
ness  reporting  is  a  growing  area  of  interest  for 
all  readers  and  therefore  must  be  as  wide- 
ranging,  interesting  and  comprehensive  as 
possible.  Send  resume  and  samples  of  clip¬ 
pings  to  Box  2389.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  EDITOR 

Ready  for  a  challenge?  We've  got  one.  We're 
looking  for  our  first  business  editor,  someone 
who  understands  business  and  can  write  quick¬ 
ly.  accurately  and  completely  about  it.  If  you 
are  that  person,  we  invite  you  to  join  our 
44.CXX)  circulation.  7  day  daily  as  a  pioneer  for 
solid  business  reporting.  If  you're  looking  fora 
place  to  relax,  this  isn't  it.  You’ll  be  writing 
about  every  phase  of  business  from  new  store 
openings  to  Tennessee's  largest  industry.  Rush 
your  resume,  some  clips,  salary  background 
and  expectations  to:  Dwnis  Dible.  Managing 
Editor,  Kingsport  Times-News.  PO  Box  479, 
Kingsport  TN  27662.  No  telephone  calls. 


PROFESSIONAL 
BUSINESS  WRITERS 
WANTED 

We  seek  the  most  highly-qualified 
business  journalists  in  the  nation  to 
help  build  our  company  of  business 
journals.  Cordovan  publishes  local, 
weekly  business  newspapers  in  nine 
cities — Atlanta,  Dallas/Fort  Worth, 
Houston,  Los  Angeles,  Miami, 
Phoenix,  Son  Diego,  Son  Francisco 
and  Seattle.  In  each  of  these  cities 
there  is  one  or  more  openings  for 
experienced,  professional  business 
writers  with  five  years  or  more  ex¬ 
perience.  Our  compony  is  o  wholly- 
owned  subsidiary  of  Scripps- 
Howord  Newspapers.  This  is  o  ma¬ 
jor  career  opportunity  for  men  and 
women  who  wont  the  challenges, 
and  rewards,  of  helping  to  build  our 
newspapers  into  models  of  busi¬ 
ness  journalism  excellence.  Re¬ 
sumes  may  be  sent  in  confidence 
but  please  do  not  apply  unless  you 
ore  fully-trained,  mature  and  hove  o 
track  record  in  business  writing 
and/or  editing  for  either  newspap¬ 
ers  or  magazines.  Contact  Dexter 
Hutchins,  Mike  Weingort  or  Bob 
Gray,  (713)  688-8811,  or  send  re¬ 
sumes  to  Cordovan  Recruiting, 
5314  Single  Rood,  Houston  TX 
77092. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  23,  1981 


HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED  ' 

EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL 

PRESSROOM 

EDITOR — Daily  newspaper  50,000  to 
100,000  circulation.  Market  is  highly  competi¬ 
tive  and  requires  editor  with  energy,  resource¬ 
fulness  and  creativity.  People  skills  are  at  the 
top  of  priority  list.  The  person  we  choose  will  be 
one  with  a  deep  and  abiding  faith  in  and  under¬ 
standing  of  the  old  fundamentals  of  journalism 
yet  will  have  some  new  ideas  for  time-worn 
problems.  Zone  2.  Salary  range  open.  Box 
2429,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR/WRITER 

A  staff  editor  position  at  Technology  Review  is 
open.  Duties  include  evaluating,  writing,  and 
editing  material  for  the  magazine.  Background 
and/or  experience  in  science,  engineering,  or 
related  policy  issues  is  required.  Send  resume 
and  writing  samples  to:  Managing  Editor,  Tech¬ 
nology  Review,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  Room  10-140,  Cambridge  MA 
02139.  An  affirmative  action/equal  opportun¬ 
ity  employer. 


GROUP  EDITOR 

Award-winning  California  daily  and  weekly 
newspaper  group  is  seeking  a  top-notch  editor/ 
manager  to  oversee  its  overall  news/editorial 
operations.  The  individual  we  seek  should  be  a 
high  caliber  professional  with  management  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  phases  of  news/editorial  opera¬ 
tions  of  medium  or  large  size  daily  newspapers 
and  have  a  thorough  understanding  of  profes¬ 
sional  management  concepts.  Please  send  your 
salary  history  and  resume  to  Box  2319,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  for  student  operated 
thrice  weekly  university  newspaper.  Must  have 
solid  understanding  and  experience  in  all  de¬ 
partments  and  be  both  profit  and  student 
oriented.  Minimum  requirements  include  de¬ 
gree  and  3  to  5  years  newyraper  experience. 
Salary  range  from  $16,575  to  $23,225  de¬ 
pending  upon  qualifications  and  experience. 
Send  resume  to  Thomas  E  Coyne,  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  for  Student  Senrices,  Western  Michigan 
University,  Kalamazoo  Ml  49008.  WMU  is  an 
EEO/AA  employer. 


COPY  DESK  CHIEF 

Experienced  editor,  skillful  manager,  patient 
,  teacher.  We  need  a  leader  who  can  bring  a  copy 
desk  of  seasoned  veterans  and  bright  young 
people  through  the  transition  to  the  latest  and 
best  in  front-end  systems,  who  can  be  the  key 
factor  in  a  campaign  to  raise  standards  until 
ours  is  truly  among  the  best-edited  dailies  in 
the  nation,  who  can  help  develop  and  imple¬ 
ment  the  style  and  design  changes  that  will  turn 
a  thorough  news  report  into  a  highlight  of  the 
reader's  day.  Zone  3.  130,000  AM,  210,000 
Sunday.  Box  2406,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPANDING  WEST  TEXAS  PM  seeks  solid  desk 
people  to  join  in  the  rebirth  of  its  staff  and 
makeup.  Flair  for  layout  and  solid  copy  editing 
background  desired.  Professional  experience 
preferred,  but  will  consider  cream-of-the-crop 
recent  grads  with  extensive  college  newspaper 
background.  We  are  nearing  50,000  circula¬ 
tion  on  Sundays  and  need  copy  editors  who 
want  to  grow  in  a  challenging  atmosphere. 
Good  pay  and  benefits,  ideal  climate.  Send 
resumes  to  Jim  Welsh,  Managing  Editor,  The 
Odessa  American,  PO  Box  2952,  Odessa  TX 
79760. 

EDITOR 

Weekly  newspaper  in  picturesque  small  county 
seat  town  in  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan  look¬ 
ing  for  person  inclined  toward  small  town  jour¬ 
nalism.  Must  have  sincere  enthusiasm  for 
small  town  people  and  their  activities.  Send 
brief  resume  to  Vacationland  Enterprises,  Inc, 
PO  Box  150,  Crystal  Fall  Ml  49920. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  to  cover  Congress/ 
Federal  agencies  for  growing  wire  service. 
Strong  experience  on  dailies  or  wires  a  must. 
Send  clips,  resume  to  States  News  Senrice, 
316  Pennsylvania  Av,  SE,  Washington  DC 
20003.  (202)  546-7500,  extension  30. 

EDITOR-MANAGER  for  weekly  newspaper 
covering  Missouri  state  government.  Requires 
individual  with  business/management  experi¬ 
ence  as  well  as  news/editorial  background  to 
maximize  publication's  potential.  Send  resume 
to  Box  2427,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Sales 

Engineering 
Customer  Service 

If  you  want  to  play  a  vital  role  in  the  growth  of  a  major  new 
force  in  the  graphic  arts  industry,  now  is  the  time  to  talk  to  us 
about  challenging  opportunities  in  product  sales,  engineer¬ 
ing  and  support. 

Sales  reps  and  sales  managers. 

Territorial  choices  for  sales  people  experienced  in  newspaper 
press  sales  or  related  equipment. 

Engineering. 

Expanding  department  requires  additional  staff  at  several 
levels  including  senior  management.  Opportunities  for  en¬ 
gineering  managers,  project  engineers,  development  en¬ 
gineers,  and  design  engineers.  Must  be  creative  and  uninflu¬ 
enced  by  conventional  approaches.  Knowledge  of  printing  or 
comparable  equipment  highly  desirable. 

Raid  Trainers. 

Train  customer  personnel  in  start-up  of  web  offset  presses. 
Must  be  knowledgeable  in  pre-press  and  four  color  printing. 
Objective  is  to  provide  user  with  ability  to  obtain  maximum 
utilization  of  equipment. 

These  positions  offer  a  superior  compensation  and  benefits 
program  and  unequalled  opportunity  for  rapid  advancement 
and  recognition. 

Qualified  candidates  are  invited  to  send  a  confidential  resume 
or  call  Paul  Phillips  at  (201 )  469-6600  for  convenient  appoint¬ 
ment. 


Wood-Hoe  Division 
333  Cedar  Avenue 
Middiesex  NJ  08846 


SPORTSWRITER  needed  for  15,000  circula¬ 
tion  daily  in  Strasburg,  Virginia.  Person  should 
have  professional  experience  in  sportswriting, 
layout  and  preferably  pasteup.  Coverage  of  loc¬ 
al  high  schools  and  colleges  is  stressed.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to:  Sports  Editor,  Northern 
Virginia  Daily,  PO  Box  69,  Strasburg  VA 
22657. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  7400  PM  daily  west  of 
Columbus  Ohio.  You  will  do  it  all:  write,  edit, 
layout  and  photos.  (>}ver  5  high  schools  and  1 
college.  Good  entiy  level  position  on  a  quality 
small  town  paper.  Send  resume  and  samples  to 
Gary  Dalton,  Urbana  Daily  Citizen,  Urbana  OH 
43(378. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  with  camera  for  suburban 
weekly.  Write,  report,  comment,  layout,  shoot 
for  a  sports-crazy  town.  Your  own  1-person  de¬ 
partment,  $10,000  salary,  vacation,  perma¬ 
nent.  Send  complete  application,  history,  news 
philosophy,  clips,  proofs  by  June  8.  Publisher, 
Gazette,  413  Main  St,  Hobart  IN  46342. 

GROWING  COMMUNITY  WEEKLY  in  Havre, 
Montana  seeks  experienced  editor.  Wages 
open.  Send  complete  resume  to  Bear  Paw  Sen¬ 
tinel,  Box  389,  Havre  MT  59501. 


_ JOB  LEADS _ 

PR/EDITORIAL  jobs  nationally.  Twice-a-month 
subscription  rates.  M  Sternman,  68-38  Yellow¬ 
stone,  Forest  Hills  NY  11375. 

PHOTOJOURNALISM 

PHOTO  CHIEF 

Innovative  community  daily  with  strong  emph¬ 
asis  on  photo  presentation  seeks  an  individual 
with  proven  photo,  layout,  communication  and 
organizational  skills.  Person  will  be  responsible 
for  su penrising  1  other  photographer  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  photo  department.  Send  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  and  portfolio  or  tearsheets  to  Personnel 
Manager,  Walla  Walla  Union  Bulletin,  PO  Box 
1358,  Walla  Walla  WA  99362.  An  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  employer. 

A  60,000  CIRCULATION  AM  and  PM  daily  in 
central  Illinois  wants  to  continue  improving  its 
photojournalism.  To  do  this  we  need  an  energe¬ 
tic,  creative  photo  editor  who  can  effectively 
communicate  with  picture  people  and  word 
people.  Candidate  must  be  a  strong  organizer 
capable  of  guiding  3  photographers  who  have 
combined  experience  of  40  years  in  photojour¬ 
nalism.  Expertise  in  photography  essential. 
Evidence  of  supervisory  skills  a  plus.  Resumes 
to  Marge  Harper,  Personnel  Coordinator,  De¬ 
catur  Herald  &  Review,  PO  Box  311,  Decatur  IL 
62525. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
MES  in  Zone  5  looking  for  take-charge  person 
to  run  room.  Prefer  experience  on  Urbanite, 
must  be  experienced  in  work  scheduling,  waste 
control  and  maintanence.  Good  opportunity  to 
join  new  production  management  team.  Write, 
giving  experience,  salary  requirements  and  re¬ 
ferences  to  Box  2428,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  (DESIGNER)  MANAGER 
Award-winning,  twice  weekly  needs  design 
conscience  person  to  take  complete  responsi- 
bilty  for  producing  tab  from  editorial  idea,  de¬ 
sign,  layout,  through  camera-ready  art.  Hands- 
on,  shirt  sleeve  abiTity,  knowledge  of  budgeting 
and  cost  control,  and  a  "people"  oriented  man¬ 
ager  who  can  help  staff  motivate  itself  to  pro¬ 
duce  and  achieve  excellence  in  design  and 
finished  product. 

Growing,  inventive  corporation  in  Ohio  offers 
excellent  salary,  benefits,  and  working  atmos¬ 
phere.  Write  Box  2109,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PREP  FOREMAN— NIGHTS.  Northern  Califor- 
nia  non-heatset  web  company  is  seeking  an 
experienced  cameraperson-stripper  to  work 
with  and  supervise  our  night  camera  crew.  This 
person  must  be  conscientious  and  deadline 
conscious.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  FP  Press,  37428  Centralmont  PI, 
Freemont  CA  94536. 

PRE-PRESS  PRODUCTION 

MANAGEMENT  OPPORTUNITY 
Knight  Publishing  Company,  publisher  of  The 
Charlotte  Observer  and  The  Charlotte  News, 
has  an  unusual  opportunity  for  someone  with 
strong  people  skills,  good  daily  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  experience  and  top  managerial  ability. 
The  individual  we  are  seeking  should  have  a 
proven  record  of  success  in  production,  prefer¬ 
ably  in  composing  and  platemaking,  and 
should  be  ready  to  step  directly  into  a  number 
two  production  position.  Ability  to  initiate  and 
direct  change:  experience  with  planographic 
plate  conversions,  computerized  typesetting 
systems  and  offset  press  conversions;  and  a 
feel  for  positive  labor  relations  are  all  pluses.  If 
you're  looking  for  a  challenge  and  a  chance  to 
join  and  grow  with  one  of  the  nation's  most 
progressive  newspapers,  call  (704)  379-6837 
to  set  up  an  Atlantic  (3ity  interview  with  our 
production  director,  Otis  Cox.  He'll  be  at  The 
Park  Place  Casino  Hotel  from  June  4  to  June 
10.  OR  send  a  confidential  letter  and  resume 
detailing  your  experience,  education  and  salary 
requiremensto:  Otis  Cox,  Production  Director, 
Knight  Publishing  Company,  PO  Box  32188, 
Charlotte  NC  28232. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


MARKETING 

REPRESENTATIVE 

COME  WITH  A  LEADER! 

We  are  seeking  salespeople  with  proven  ability 
in  the  graphic  arts  industry  and  a  sincere  desire 
to  maintain  a  high  level  of  customer  satisfac¬ 
tion.  We  are  a  growth-oriented  company  and 
offer  salary  and  commission,  and  an  excellent 
benefit  program. 


Send  resume  or  call 
for  more  information. 


820  West  Second.  Wichita.  Kansas  67203 
800-835-2852,  In  Kansas  call  316-265-5277 


■■■■■ 
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POSITIONS  WANTED.  .  . 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


EXPERIENCED  PROFESSIONAL— Daily 
general  manager,  weekly  owner  and  publisher 
with  full  phase  knowledge  of  operating  either 
profitably.  Mature  with  proven  leadership  and 
civic  abilities.  Can  interview  now.  Box  2435, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER — Aggressive,  know¬ 
ledgeable  all  phases  newspaper  operation. 
Proven  record.  Highest  reference.  Box  2182, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MBA  and  J-school  grad  seeks  management 
position  on  daily  newspaper.  Box  2382,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


MANAGER-EDITOR  seeks  com  parable  position 
in  rural  Zones  1 , 3  or  5.  Advertising  degree  plus 
five  years  experience.  Strong  in  news,  sales  and 
management.  Production  experience.  Box 
2398,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


FIELD  EXPERIENCE  in  display,  national,  clas¬ 
sified,  promotion,  ad  director  and  general  man¬ 
agement.  Desire  management  slot  in  Zoiies  4, 
8  or  9.  (316)  321-2264  or  write  Box  2445, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  sportswriter  wants  to  move 
to  100,000  circulation  paper.  Innovative  story 
teller.  Contact  2334,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AGRICULTURAL  WRITER  wants  work.  Bruce 
Bair,  Box  319,  Terry  MT  59349;  (406)  637- 
2102. 


AGGRESSIVE  young  Boston  sportswriter  seeks 
steady  writing  job  on  medium  daily.  Back¬ 
ground  include  three  years  sports  editor  of 
college  paper,  extensive  layout  experience, 
copy  editing,  and  ad  sales.  Well  organized  and 
imaginative.  Past  year  spent  freelancing  in  and 
around  Boston.  Covered  '81  Boston  Marathon 
while  also  running  in  it.  Will  relocate.  Box 
2413,  Editor  &  Puolisher. 


ATTENTION:  Foreign  news  desks.  Reporter/re¬ 
searcher,  MA  international  relations,  special¬ 
ized  Middle  East  studies;  co-author  of  political 
science  reference  books;  press  reporter/inter¬ 
national  organizations;  freelance  news  feature 
writer  for  major  newspapers,  seeks  challenging 
position  with  New  York  City  newspaper  or  news 
service.  Phone:  (212)  355-4126. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
_ EDITORIAL _ 

EXPERIENCED  SPORTSWRITER 
Sporte  editor  on  20,000  daily  seeks  opportun¬ 
ity  with  large  or  suburban  daily.  Can  do  layout  I 
and  cover  all  sports  on  all  levels.  Have  covered 
the  majors  and  can  produce  solid,  accurate  I 
copy.  Box  2262,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

EXPERIENCED  New  York  financial  wrriter  seeks 
general  assignment  spot  on  mid-size  daily.  Will 
relocate.  Call  (212)  879-1839. 

EUROPEAN  REPRESENTATION— Business 
press.  I  can  cover  events,  conferences,  exhibi¬ 
tions  in  your  field.  providearegularcolumn.act  I 
as  European  editor.  Charges  by  hour/day.  30  I 
years'  experience  (10  editing.  20  in-house  pr), 
mainly  trade/technical  books.  Cambridge 
graduate,  DipCAM,  MIPR.  London-based,  ^x 
2350,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ENTERTAINMENT  WRITER— Drama  trained. 
Knowledge  of  show  business  with  crisp  writing 
style  on  reviews  and  features.  Seeking  full-time 
work.  Also  do  cartoons.  Have  portfolio  of  pieces 
for  weeklies  for  6  years.  Contact  JH  Burke,  61 
Parker  St,  Freehold  NJ  07728;  Telephone 
(201)  780-4033. 


EDITOR — Can  do  it  all.  25  years  experience, 
including  both  wire  services  and  editing  daily. 
Top  writing,  editing,  layout,  supervisory  skills. 
Available  immediately.  Zones  3, 4, 6  preferred; 
(803)  432-3632. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


YOUNG,  aggressive  sports  and/or  news  reporter 
seeks  position  in  Zone  7,  8.  9.  Have  inter¬ 
viewed  Muhummad  Ali  and  Gerry  Cooney.  Pro¬ 
fessional  investigative  experierKe.  Many  quali- 
^  clips  and  references,  including  photo-credit 
in  national  magazine.  BS  speech  communica¬ 
tions  with  journalism  emphasis.  Prefer  metro¬ 
politan  area,  but  happy  anywhere  in  beautiful 
American  West.  Robert  Mladinich,  7  Maspeth 
Dr,  Melville  NY  11747;  (516)  271-8525  after 
6pm  EST. 

PHOTOJOURNALISM 

EXPERIENCED,  creative  writer/photographer 
seeks  position  on  newspaper  or  company  pub¬ 
lication.  Willing  to  relocate.  Resume,  clips 
upon  request.  Box  2388.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


L(X)KING  for  an  intelligent,  self-motivated 
photographer/reporter?  CJ  Oamer,  a  photojour¬ 
nalism  graduate  with  experience  on  a  30M  dai¬ 
ly,  has  the  creativity  to  bring  fresh  life  to  routine 
assignments  and  the  tenacity  to  pursue  major 
stories  for  months,  from  the  drug  scene  on  the 
streets  after  midnight  to  the  work  of  visitor- 
advocate  in  the  county  jail.  Will  consider  all 
inquiries  from  all  Zones.  Send  for  resume,  port¬ 
folio,  clips  to  1438  Chesnut  Hill  Rd.  Pottstown 
PA  19646  or  call  (215)  323-2189. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATOR— 18  years  experience.  Very 
strong  in  sales,  service,  promotion  and  carrier 
recruiting.  Tom  Conklin;  (814)  838-3220. 


BUSINESS  PRO  with  12  years  minor-and  ma¬ 
jor-league  experience  seeks  business  writer  slot 
on  paper/radio,  CATV,  or  tv  combo.  Print, 
broadcasting.  Fortune  50  pr  background. 
Zones  1  or  2.  Prefer  metro  New  Jersey,  Box 
2444,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COLUMNIST:  Stimulating,  funny,  mostly 
socio-political,  experienced.  Box  2438.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

DON'T  FORGET  THIS  VET.  Navy  veteran  and 
May  J-grad  seeks  position  on  daily  as  general 
assignment  reporter,  preferably  the  night  shift. 
Two  years  on  campus  newspapers  as  reporter, 
copy  editor,  news  editor.  Eight  months  as  cor¬ 
respondent  for  community  weekly  and  ten 
months  as  "productive"  AP  stringer.  Willing  to 
relocate.  PO  Box  243,  Pomfret  CT  06258. 


SPORTSWRITER  and  editor  with  experience  in  ry^iu'T  forgft  THIS  VET  Naw  veteran  and 

aS'^.^?nre"ne^e?^rS^d'almni"'^,ir  S^y  J-pad  ^ks  ^it^  on^d^ly" 
w7rt^Scharf  19*17  s's^St  Brooklyn  NY  ll'214-  assignment  reporter,  preferably  the  night  shift, 
m  71  766  7740  NY  11414,  campus  newspapers  as  reporter, 

1414)  4DO-4/4U.  editOT.  Eight  months  as  cor- 

VERY  EXPERIENCED  WRITER,  editor,  VDT-  momhs''aT''pr^uX?'“AP  stn^^^^^^ 
trained,  seeks  news  position  in  dry  climate.  Pay  relocate  PO  Box  243  Pomfret  ^T  06258 
secondary  to  low  humidity  in  inmportance.  Wil-  f®'“=ate.  nj  box  44d,  romtret  L  i  ut>4PB. 

liam  Delahan,  266  Walnut  St,  Geneva  OH 

44041;  (216)  466-3818.  SPORTSWRITER— 3  years  as  sports  editor  on 

_  weekly.  Looking  for  daily  position.  My  copy 

WIRE  SERVICE  MAN  wants  to  get  back  into  speaks  for  itself!  Call  John  (717)  822-0610. 

community  journalism.  3  years  daily  experi-  _ 

ence  including  2  years  in  editing-supervisory  SPORTS  WRITING  POSITION  wanted  by 

slot.  Top  skills  in  copy  editing,  rewriting,  lay-  talented  J-school  grad.  Have  considerable  ex- 

out,  headlines  and  people-handling.  Looking  perience  with  80,000  circulation  daily  both  as 

for  editing  slot  on  quality-oriented  daily.  Any  staff  writer  and  correspondent.  VDT  experi- 

Zone  considered.  Box  2362,  Editor  &  Pub-  ence.  G  Betts,  1-A  Middle  St,  Orono  ME 
Usher.  04473;  (207)  866-5659. 

WIRE  EDITOR  or  editorial  page  editor  on  SPORTS  EDITOR,  27,  at  36,000  AM,  In  2 

medium  daily  is  small-daily  editor's  goal,  years.  I've  had  5  editors.  Award-winning  lay- 

KnowsVDTs.  Zones  2, 3  or  5.  Box  2306,  Editor  outs,  BJ.  have  graphically  re-designed  section. 
&  Publisher.  Box  2437,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INNOVATIVE  '81  University  of  Michigan  grad 
seeking  sports  or  feature  writing  position  at 
daily  in  Zones  1,  2,  3  or  5.  Sports  editor  of 
campus  paper,  stringer  for  two  years  with  wire 
service.  Solid  layout,  rewrite  reporting  skills, 
plus  research  background.  VDT  experience. 
Alan  Fanger,  211  Aspen,  Birmingham  Ml 
48009;  (313)  645-2424. 

PUT  EXPERIENCE  TO  WORK.  18  year  news 
veteran,  both  weeklies,  daily,  wants  career 
opportunity.  Will  relocate.  Judy,  (314)  352- 
0671  evenings. 

REPORTER  seeks  entry  level  position.  Zone  1 
or  2,  daily  or  weekly.  BS  in  English;  solid  ex¬ 
perience  with  government  and  arts;  4  years  on 
college  paper;  excellent  internship.  Jerry 
Silverman,  399  State  St,  Albany  NY  12210; 
(518)  434-3947. 

RARE  FIND — Highly  regarded  newsroom- 
weary  editor  ready  to  assist  you  with  dignity, 
respect.  Varied,  impeccable  background.  Box 
2424,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTSWRITER:  Journalism  graduate  seeks 
full-time  job.  Equivalent  of  one  year  daily  ex¬ 
perience  on  preps  and  college.  All  offers  consi¬ 
dered.  For  clips,  write  to  Box  2403,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


_ PRODUCTION _ 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER— Knowledgeable 
front  to  back.  Proven  record  and  highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  2194,  Editor  &  Publish^. 

PROVEN  MANAGER  with  background  heavy  in 
composing,  camera  darkroom,  plate  and  some 
press.  Have  installed  and  maintained  front-end 
systems  and  conversions,  including  letterpress 
to  offset.  Able  to  budget  and  maintain  cost 
efficiency.  Looking  for  position  with  future  and 
potential  in  Zone  2.  Would  consider  other 
Zones  if  promising.  Resume  upon  request.  Box 
2423,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


ENERGETIC,  creative.  University  of  Michigan 
journalism  graduate  (May  '81)  seeks  entry- 
level  public  relations  position.  Four  years  ex¬ 
perience  as  reporter,  executive  editor  on  col¬ 
lege  paper.  Gcxxl  judgment,  orderly  thinker. 
Box  2453,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FULL  SERVICE,  experienced  public  relations/ 
publications  professional.  Writer,  editor,  desig¬ 
ner,  photographer  who  can  handle  it  from  con¬ 
cept  to  camera-ready.  Seeking  corporate  or 
educational  setting  in  Rocky  Mountain  states. 
Box  2412,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ITS  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 

We've  got  a  secret — and  it’s  strictly  classified  information!  We’ll 

}  j 

never  reveal  the  identity  of  an  E&P  Box  Holder.  However,  if  you 
want  to  answer  a  Box  Number  ad,  but  don't  want  your  reply  to  go  to 

/  M 

certain  newspapers  (or  companies),  put  your  mind  at  ease! 

Just  seal  your  reply  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  the  Box  Holder. 
Attach  a  note  telling  us  what  newspapers,  groups  or  companies 

Sx  (  ^Ev 

you  don’t  want  the  reply  to  reach.  Then  put  the  reply  and  the  note  in 

an  envelope  addressed  to  E&P  Classifieds.  If  the  Box  Number 

L _  1 

you’re  answering  is  on  your  list,  we’ll  discard  your  reply. 
IMPORTANT :We  can’t  return  your  reply  because  that  would  be  the 

V  J 

*mz 

same  as  telling.  So  don’t  send  indispensable  material.  Also  attach  a 
note  each  time  you  want  a  box  holder  checked. 

And  if  you  don’t  want  your  reply  to  be  sent  to  any  property  held  by  a 

/ 

group,  it’s  best  to  list  the  properties. 

* 

* 

/ 

/ 
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WORLD  PRESS  FREEDOM  CONFERENCE— Between  speeches  at  the 
Voices  of  Freedom  Conference  in  Tolloires,  France,  representatives  of  inter¬ 
national  news  and  communications  organizations  and  Amadou-Mahtar 
M'Bow,  director  general  of  UNESCO,  take  an  outdoor  stroll.  From  left: 
Harold  W.  Anderson,  chairman  of  the  World  Press  Freedom  Committee; 
Keith  Fuller,  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Associated  Press;  Jean 
d'Arcy,  president  of  the  International  Institute  of  Communications;  Director 
General  M'Bow;  and  Georges  Henri  Martin,  Tribune  de  Geneve.  See  story  on 
page  9.  (AP  Wirephoto) 


AT&T  develops  its  own 
videotex  standard 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  has 
developed  its  own  technical  standard  for 
videotex  systems  which  the  company 
says  “if  adopted,  would  accelerate 
growth  of  electronic  home  information 
systems.” 

AT&T  said  its  standard  resulted  from 
its  “two  concept  trials  of  videotex — one 
in  Albany,  N.Y.,  of  an  electronic  direc¬ 
tory,  and  one  currently  under  way  in  Cor¬ 
al  Gables,  Fla.  in  conjunction  with 
Knight-Ridder.” 

Videotex  systems  offer  users  electro¬ 
nic  access  to  centralized  computer  data 
bases  providing  information  in  textual 
and  graphic  formats. 

All  consumers  need  to  retrieve  in¬ 
formation  from  a  data  base  is  a  home 
terminal  made  up  of  a  tv  screen  and  a 
typewriter-like  keyboard  which  are  link¬ 
ed  via  telephone  or  cable  tv  lines  to  a 
computer. 

Speaking  in  Toronto,  Canada  at  the 
Videotex  ’81  conference,  AT&T’s  head 
of  information  management,  Samuel 
Berkman,  said  the  Bell  System’s  stan¬ 
dard  “will  allow  much  needed  compati¬ 
bility  among  various  Videotex  systems.” 

Failure  to  standardize  videotex  sys¬ 
tems  “will  create  a  communications 
Tower  of  Babel,”  Berkman  stated. 

He  advocated  establishing  a  system 
“in  which  a  user  can  access  all  data 
bases,  regardless  of  which  terminal 
equipment  is  used.  There  would  probably 
be  only  limited  market  penetration  if  each 
system  required  its  own  unique  terminal. 
With  that  limited  penetration,  there 
would  be  insignificant  revenues  to  sup¬ 
port  comprehensive  and  sophisticated 
data  bases.” 

Publishers  honor 
E  &  P  for  coverage 

Editor  &  Publisher  was  honored  with  a 
Special  Recognition  Award  at  the  Nation¬ 
al  Association  of  Advertising  Publishers 
Annual  Convention  and  Meeting  in  New 
Orleans  this  week  (May  23). 

“The  award  was  given  to  the  magazine 
for  increased  coverage  and  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  Free  Circulation  Com¬ 
munity  Papers,”  according  to  Jim  Pear¬ 
son,  executive  vice  president  of  NAAP. 

“The  industry  is  beginning  to  receive 
appropriate  attention  and  E&P  has  been 
in  the  forefront,”  Pearson  said. 


O’Farrill  dies 

Romulo  O’Farrill,  Sr.,  84,  president  of 
Novedades,  one  of  Mexico  City’s  leading 
newspapers,  pioneer  in  Mexican  broad¬ 
casting  and  philanthropist,  died  May  11. 


Judge  reverses 
decision  on 
Grand  Jury  info 

A  U.S.  District  Court  Judge  (May  13) 
reversed  his  earlier  ruling  and  said  that 
grand  jury  information  is  protected  from 
disclosure  under  the  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  (Fol)  Act. 

Judge  Aubrey  Robinson,  Jr.,  in  a  ruling 
on  April  22,  said  grand  jury  proceedings 
could  not  be  kept  secret  under  the  Fol 
Act  and  ordered  a  lower  court  to  turn 
over  documents  requested  by  a  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  souvenir  shop  owner. 

At  that  time,  the  judge  had  ruled  in 
favor  of  a  request  by  James  Piccolo,  who 
was  convicted  in  1979  of  receiving  stolen 
property.  Piccolo  was  seeking  the  grand 
jury  information  under  the  Fol  Act  in 
connection  with  his  appeal. 

In  his  April  22  ruling,  Robinson  de¬ 
cided  that  a  federal  court  rule  routinely 
used  by  the  government  to  block  disclo¬ 
sure  of  grand  jury  information  had  not 
been  enacted  as  law  by  Congress  and, 
therefore,  was  not  applicable  to  the  Fol 
Act. 

In  reversing  his  decision,  Robinson 
said  that  since  his  earlier  ruling,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  had  provided  additional  in¬ 
formation  showing  that  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  had  specifically  adopted 
the  rule. 


Rate  relief 

(Continued  from  page  II) 


appeal,  and  may  result  in  irreparable  in¬ 
jury  by  significantly  impairing  UPl’s  abil¬ 
ity  to  continue  to  effectively  disseminate 
news  reports  of  public  interest  to  subscri¬ 
bers  throughout  the  U.S.  and  the  world. 

The  Washington,  D.C.,  law  firm, 
McKenna,  Wilkinson  and  Kittner,  which 
represents  the  Ad  Hoc  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Users  Committee  said  their  client 
was  filing  two  separate  petitions.  One 
petition  would  be  for  the  tv  networks. 
ABC,  CBS,  and  NBC.  while  the  other 
petition  would  be  for  business  users  of  the 
organization.  The  petitions  are  to  be  filed 
in  New  York  with  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit  and  in 
Washington  with  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 


LEE  DIRKS 
&  ASSOCIATES 

Professional  Assistance 
To  Newspaper  Owners 
On  Appraisals  and  Sales 

Suite  3343/100  Renaissance  Center 
Detroit,  Michigan  48243 
313-259-0080 
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To  put  the 

breaking  news  into  perspective, 


« ‘  -  i .  ■ 


JIRRORISM 

lliissia’s  Secret  Weapon  P 


the  biggest  break  you  can  give  yourself  is  the 
II.S.  News  EWorld  Report  text  and  graphics  service 


From  the  weekly  that  wins  consistent  high  praise  for  sharp,  accessible,  no-nonsense 
news  presentation.  Special  Features  dehvers  a  service  to  enhance  your  coverage  of 
major  events  and  trends.  USN&WR  photos,  charts  and  diagrams  complement  both 
USN&WR  text  feed  and  your  own  coverage.  Material  is  available  for  use  simultaneous 
with  the  magazine’s  newsstand  date,  and  can  be  used  for  continuing  stories  as  well. 
For  a  sample  kit  of  USN&WR  text  and  graphics,  contact  Specie  Features  now. 
Eastern  Sales:  (212)  972-1070;  ^  ^  * 
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The buzz 
you  hear 
is  another 
record 


There  were  112  contestants  in  last  year’s 
Scripps-Howard  National  Spelling  Bee  won  by 
Jacques  Bailly,  14,  representing  the  Denver 
Rocky  Mountain  News. 

Come  June  3-4  in  Washington,  D.C.,  there  will 
be  120,  an  all-time  record.  It  is  the  event’s  sixth 
straight  record-setting  year. 

Challenging  Mr.  Webster  and  winning  a 
National  Spelling  Bee  is  one  of  the  finest  honors 
that  can  come  to  a  young  man  or  woman. 

Yet,  the  National  Spelling  Bee  is  more  than 
spelling,  important  as  it  is  to  know  how  to  put 
letters  in  their  proper  sequence.  Spelling  is 
disciplining  the  mind.  It  is  reading.  It  is 


communication.  To  spell  competitively  is  to 
learn  to  win  generously-and  lose  gracefully. 

No  doubt  these  are  some  of  the  reasons  that 
new  sponsoring  newspapers  from  Florida, 
Massachusetts,  North  Dakota,  Indiana, 
Mississippi,  Ohio,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma, 
Virginia,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan, 
Guam,  and  Mexico  City  decided  to  participate 
this  year. 

They  are  reasons,  too,  why  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  which  makes  the  National 
Spelling  Bee  possible,  is  proud  to  put  its  name 
on  such  a  program. 


Scripps-Howard 
National  Spelling  Bee 


1100  CENTRAL  TRUST  TOWER,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO  45202 
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